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OF 

GEEEK   AND    LATIN. 


PRESS  NOTICES  OF  THE  "GRAMMAIRE  COMPAREE: 


"  In  Prof.  Henry's  Precis  we  have  a  much  needed  work.  The  revo- 
lution undergone  by  comparative  philology  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
made  the  old  manuals  obsolete,  more  especially  those  in  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  explain  the  sounds  and  grammatical  forms  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

"  Prof.  Henry  has  supplied  an  increasingly  felt  want.  The  work  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  by  better  hands.  The  author  has  himself 
borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  the  last  few 
years,  and  his  wide  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  make  his  criticism 
of  the  theories  of  others  exceptionally  valuable." — Prof.  Sayce  in  the 
"  Academy. ^^ 

"  No  better  introduction  to  classical  etymology  than  this  has  yet 
appeared.  Prof.  Henry  has  the  advantage  of  writing  in  a  language  of 
such  unrivalled  lucidity,  that  in  it  the  most  abstruse  subjects  seem  plain 
and  simple ;  and  he  is  himself  a  master  in  whose  hands  we  may  feel  safe, 
who  is  conversant  with  the  latest  philological  literature,  and  can  take  a 
connected  view  of  his  science." — Classical  Review. 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


ExGLiSH  students  of  Comparative  Philology  liave 
for  some  time  felt  the  need  of  a  manual  which 
should  exhibit,  in  a  concise  form,  the  main  results 
of  modern  research  and  the  application  of  modern 
method,  as  bearing  upon  the  scientific  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  Much  has  been  already  done 
for  us  by  Messrs.  King  and  Cookson  in  their 
valuable  Trork  entitled  Sounds  and  Inflexions  in 
Greek  and  Latin  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1888). 
M.  Henry's  volume,  no  doubt,  presents  many  of 
the  same  facts  as  Messrs.  King  and  Cookson' s 
book;  but  it  is  considerably  shorter,  it  is  cast  in 
a  different  mould,  and  it  has  a  slightly  dissimilar 
aim.  It  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a 
Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
treats  of  nothing  extraneous  to  its  theme.  The 
luminousness    of    arrangement,    the    clearness    of 
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exposition,  and  the  general  mastery  of  the  subject 
which  it  displays  are  fully  worthy  of  the  distin- 
guished and  original  scholar  whose  name  is  so 
honourably  known  in  connexion  with  this  branch 
of  philology. 

HENRY  NETTLESHIP. 


Oxford, 

Jan.  \m,  1890. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  following  work  is  a  translation  of  Professor  Victor 
Henry's  Precis  de  Grammaire  Compar^e  du  Grec  et  du  Latin. 
The  translation  was  undertaken  by  me  mainly  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Professor  Nettleship  and  Professor  Sayce,  and  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  author,  in  the  hope  that,  in  the  paucity  of 
English  books  containing  the  results  of  the  latest  researches  in 
Comparative  Philology  in  regard  to  Greek  and  Latin,  a  trans- 
lation of  a  work  in  which  these  were  lucidly  set  forth  by  one 
of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  science  might  be  of  use  to 
English  students. 

The  translation  has  been  made  from  the  second  and  re- 
vised edition  of  the  original.  It  contains  also  various  later 
corrections  and  additions  by  the  author,  e.g.  p.  119  note 
(eyvwo-^r??),  p.  131  (-Treto-TTjp),  etc. ;  some  additions  by  the  author 
have  also  been  inserted  in  the  Bibliography.  A  few  slight 
modifications  and  additions  have  been  made,  in  order  to  adapt 
the  work  more  directly  to  the  requirements  of  English  students. 
Thus  in  the  Bibliography,  English  translations  of  German  books 
have  been  substituted  for  French  translations.  Again,  in  the 
original,  the  explanations  of  pronimciation  and  illustrations  of 
phonetic  phenomena  were  mainly  given  through  the  medium  of 
French  examples ;  in  a  few  such  cases,  mainly  those  connected 
with  pronunciation,  English  examples  have  been  substituted 
jointly  by  the  author  and  myself,  e.g.  pp.  18,  21,  etc.  ;  in 
others,  at  the  author's  suggestion,  I  have  added  corresponding 
English  examples  within  square  brackets,  e.g.  pp.  30  note,  54 
note,  185  note,  etc.  So  also,  when  German  words  cognate  to 
Latin  and  Greek  have  been  given  as  illustrations,  the  corre- 
sponding English  words  have  sometimes  been  added  in  brackets, 
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when  these  could  be  given  with  certainty,  e.g.  pp.  63,  73,  etc. 
In  a  few  cases  references  have  been  added  to  English  books 
bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  e.g.,  pp.  76  note,  186 
note,  276  note,  etc. ;  a  few  additional  English  books  have 
also  been  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography.  All  such  additions  by 
the  translator  have  been  placed  within  square  brackets;  none 
have  been  inserted  without  the  author's  approval. 

In  matters  of  terminology,  it  has  been  thought  important  not 
to  confuse  the  English  student  by  the  introduction  of  fi-esh 
terms,  w^here  this  could  be  avoided ;  accordingly,  except  in  a  few 
special  cases  where  the  author  wished  otherwise  {e.g.  in  regard 
to  vowel-gradation,  p.  47  note  2),  the  usual  English  terminology 
has  been  adhered  to,  but  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  tenni- 
nology  of  the  original  when  divergent,  and  to  that  of  other 
English  books,  when  it  seemed  likely  that  the  variations  in  the 
usage  of  English  writers  might  cause  perplexity  to  the  beginner 
{e.g.  p.  22  notes). 

I  have  to  express  my  warm  thanks  to  the  author  for  reading 
the  whole  of  the  proof-sheets  of  this  translation,  and  for  much 
kind  assistance ;  and  to  Professor  Sayce,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
his  many  labours,  has  been  kind  enough  to  read  the  greater  part 
of  the  proof-sheets,  and  to  make  many  valuable  suggestions.  I 
wish  also  to  express  my  obligations  to  Professor  Nettleship ; 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Wright  for  some  useful 
suggestions  on  points  of  terminology ;  and  to  my  friend  Mr. 
W.  Worrall  for  help  in  passing  the  proof-sheets  of  the  intro- 
ductory matter  through  the  press.  But,  while  grateful  to  these 
gentlemen  for  their  kind  help,  I  must  myself  assume  the  sole 
responsibility  for  everything  connected  with  the  English  form 
of  this  book. 

R.  T.  ELLIOTT. 

OXFOED, 

Dec,  1889. 
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This  book  contains  the  substance  of  four  years'  lectures 
(1884-87),  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of 
Douai.  More  than  once,  in  the  course  of  niy  lectures.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  regret  that  the  students  had  not  in  their  hands 
some  manual  of  comparative  grammar,  which  might  enable 
them,  either  to  review  ideas  which  they  had  imperfectly 
grasped,  or  to  acquire  by  themselves  those  points  which  the 
abundance  of  material  forced  me  to  exclude  from  the  year's 
course.  They  at  any  rate  had  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
the  notes  of  preceding  years ;  but  even  this  precarious  and 
insufficient  resource  was  lacking  to  teachers  outside,  who  often, 
for  lack  of  books,  treated  wrongly  or  did  not  treat  at  all  the 
questions  proposed  for  their  study.  For  the  German  works, 
in  the  first  rank  of  which  must  be  placed  Gr.  Meyer's  Greek 
Grammar,  are  scarcely  accessible  to  most  of  them,  and  there  is 
no  French  work  or  translation  which  puts  within  their  reach 
the  discoveries  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  have  been  so  fruitful 
for  this  science.^  All  these  considerations,  and,  above  all,  the 
kind  encouragement  of  MM.  Breal  and  Bergaigne,  have  in- 
duced  me  to  attempt  to  fill  up  this  gap.  May  the  book,  when 
once  it  has  seen  the  light,  prove  to  be  not  unworthy  of  the 
welcome  that  greeted  it  before  its  birth  ! 

My  main  object  being  to  write  an  elementary  work,  I  have 
scrupulously  avoided  controversy.  As  a  general  rule,  on  each 
question  I  have  simply  pointed  out  the  solution  which  seems 
to  me  the  best,  without  attacking,  and  sometimes  without  even 
mentioning,  the  others  that  have  been  offered.     Many  serious 

^  I  except  of  course  the  dictionary  of  MM.  Breal  and  Bailly,  which  is 
not  a  grammar,  and  cannot  take  the  place  of  one,  and  the  second  edition  of 
M.  S.  Reinach's  Manual  (vol.  ii.),  in  which  comparative  grammar  naturally 
occupies  only  a  limited  space. 
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difficulties  have  been  merely  glanced  at,  some  have  been 
avoided,  while  points  too  uncertain  have  been  passed  over 
entirely  in  silence.  At  the  risk  of  not  doing  justice  to  myself 
in  details,  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  m^'self  to  these 
sacrifices.  Perhaps  they  have  exceeded  due  limits ;  it  is  for 
my  critics  to  warn  me  of  this,  and  I  defer  to  their  judgment 
beforehand  ;  but  honest  and  indulgent  critics  will  do  me  the 
honour  not  to  mistake  my  silence  for  ignorance. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  in 
these  pages  any  new  idea  or  anything  that  has  not  previously 
been  published.  Their  sole  merit,  if  they  have  any,  is  that 
they  have  been  kept  fully  in  touch  with  the  latest  results  of 
Indo-European  philology;  and  I  will  disann  the  reproach  of 
plagiarism,  which  is  made  so  lightly  by  certain  critics,  by 
stating  frankly  that  I  have  not  claimed  to  be  doing  original 
work,  and  that,  if  I  have  hardly  ever  referred  to  authorities, 
it  has  been  for  fear  of  overloading  and  complicating  unduly 
a  text  the  look  of  which  already  is  not  too  attractive.  In 
order  to  make  up  as  far  as  possible  for  the  lack  of  references, 
I  insert  after  this  preface  a  bibliography,  containing  a  list  of 
the  works  to  which  I  am  most  indebted.  This  list,  incomplete 
as  it  is,  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  indicate  to  students  and 
teachers  the  books  best  calculated  either  to  develop  in  them  the 
taste  for  Comparative  Philology  in  general,  or  to  help  them 
in  working  out  more  fully  the  particular  points  of  knowledge 
which  they  have  derived  from  my  teaching.' 

I  must  especially  remind  the  latter  class  of  persons  that  it 
would  do  them  no  good,  and  indeed  would  rather  do  them  harm, 
to  approach  the  study  of  comparative  grammar  without  having 
first  fully  mastered  the  elementary  grammar  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  This  being  presupposed,  I  will  invite  the  beginner  to 
read  this  grammar  from  beginning  to  end,  omitting  nothing, 
but  not  stopping  too  long  over  passages  which  may  seem  to 
him   difficult  or  obscure  ;   it  is  much  more  important  at  the 

'  With  this  object,  I  have  included  therein  some  works  which  do  not 
relate  strictly  to  the  comparative  grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  which 
I  have  thought  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  beginner  some 
general  ideas  on  the  evolution  of  language,  or  to  provide  him  with  terms  of 
comparison  drawn  from  the  language  which  is  familiar  to  him. 
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outset  to  gain  a  good  general  view  than  to  understand  every 
detail.  But  the  second  time  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  read 
with  pen  in  hand,  marking  occasionally  the  essential  points, 
and  carefully  verifying  the  numerous  cross-references  scattered 
throughout  the  work.  Another  method  of  working,  no  less 
profitable,  but  reserved  for  more  advanced  students,  will  be  to 
read  through  the  alphabetical  indices,  and,  whenever  any  form 
at  all  unfamiliar  strikes  the  eye,  to  seek  the  explanation  of  it 
in  the  body  of  the  book.  Lastly,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  pre- 
pare any  portion  whatever  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  referring 
to  the  grammar  for  each  of  the  etymological  or  grammatical 
forms  there  met  with.  This  exercise  has  been  regularly 
practised  at  my  lectures,  and  has  always  yielded  the  best 
results. 

If  the  printing  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  did  not  involve 
quite  enough  difficulties  in  itself,  I  should  have  liked  to  dis- 
tinguish by  two  different  kinds  of  type  the  fundamental  facts, 
the  retention  of  which  is  indispensable,  from  the  host  of 
secondary  details  for  which  an  attentive  reading  will  suffice. 
In  this  matter  I  am  forced  to  rely  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
student,  who  will  find  therein  scope  for  exercising  and  forming 
his  judgment.  I  rely  with  more  confidence  on  the  tact  and 
judgment  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  for  the 
selection  of  those  elementary  principles  of  comparative  gram- 
mar which  may  be  introduced  with  profit  into  their  own 
teaching.  It  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  to  teach  even  the 
outlines  of  philological  methods  to  pupils  in  the  lower  forms. 
But  if,  in  the  course  of  an  explanation,  or  during  the  correction 
of  an  exercise,  the  teacher  finds  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
a  certain,  happy,  and  easily  intelligible  comparison,  he  will  gain 
the  advantage  of  satisfying  the  young  mind,  always  eager  for 
clear  and  logical  explanations — and  who  can  tell  ? — perchance 
even  of  awakening,  unknown  to  himself,  some  latent  talent. 
The  important  point  is,  not  to  initiate  the  pupil  into  this  or  that 
detail,  which  will  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  learned,  but  to  raise 
discreetly  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  and  give  him  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  this  science,  which  is  still  too  much 
ignored,  and  which,  to   borrow    the  words  of  one   of  its  most 
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learned  and  sympathetic  expounders,^  "lying  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  great  domains  of  motion  and  thought,  connected 
with  the  natural  sciences  by  its  material  element,  sound,  and 
with  the  moral  sciences  by  its  ultimate  object,  the  expression 
of  ideas,  has  its  roots  fixed  in  the  field  of  natural  history,  Yv'hile 
its  blossoms  expand  into  psychology." 

V.  Henry. 

DouAi,  June  5th,  1887. 

Who  would  have  told  me,  at  the  time  when  I  was  writing 
these  pages,  that  my  dear  master  and  friend,  Abel  Bergaigne, 
would  not  see  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which  his  wishes 
had  called  forth  and  his  kind  influence  had  befriended  ?  Such 
as  it  is,  since  he  was  so  indulgent  as  to  deem  it  worthy  of  him, 
I  dedicate  it  to  his  dearly  loved  memory,  w^hich  wall  be  reli- 
giously treasured  by  all  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  him.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  mind  and  heart 
are  so  noble,  that,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  bitter  pang  of  separa- 
tion, we  can  never  cease  to  rejoice  at  having  met  them  on  our 
life's  pathw^ay. 

This  second  edition  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  first. 
I  have  corrected  some  mistakes,  filled  up  some  gaps,  and  cleared 
up  some  obscurities,  which  the  kindness  of  colleagues  has 
pointed  out  to  me.  In  this  respect  I  owe  especial  thanks  to 
MM.  F.  de  Saussure  and  L.  Job.  I  have  put  the  bibliography 
and  the  text  on  a  level  wdth  the  works  published  in  1888,  and  I 
believe  that  I  have  left  nothing  undone  in  order  to  continue  to 
deserve  the  favour  which  has  greeted  the  publication  of  this 
unassuming  manual.  To  those  who  have  thus  honoured  me,  and 
especially  Professors  Breal,  De  Harlez,  Hiibschmann,  Merlo,- 
G.  Meyer,  Sayce,  and  my  friend  M.  H.  Winkler,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  gratitude. 

V.  H. 

Lille,  Nov.  2nd,  1888. 

^  J.  Darmesteter,  Essais  Orientaux,  p.  30. 

2  Merlo  likewise,  before  these  words  of  recognition  could  reach  him,  has 
entered,  while  still  young,  into  eternal  rest.  Like  Bergaigne,  and  only  two 
months  after  him,  he  met  his  death  during  an  Alpine  excursion. 
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CONVENTIONAL   SIGNS. 


ahl. 

ablative. 

instr. 

instrumental. 

ace. 

accusative. 

Ion. 

Ionic. 

odr. 

adverb. 

Lat. 

Latin. 

Aeol. 

Aeolic, 

Lesb. 

Lesbian. 

A..S. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

loc. 

locative. 

aor. 

aorist. 

masc. 

masculine. 

arch. 

archaic. 

mid. 

middle. 

Att. 

Attic. 

mod. 

modern. 

Boeot. 

Boeotian. 

nom. 

nominative. 

Carm.  Arv 

Song     of     the 

Arval 

neut. 

neuter. 

Brothers. 

Osc. 

Oscan. 

C.f' 

compare. 

pass. 

passive. 

Col.  Eostr. 

Inscription    of 

the  Co- 

perf. 

perfect. 

lumna  Rostrata. 

pL 

plural. 

Gypr. 

Cyprian. 

2)Z.  1,2,  3. 

1st,    2nd,    3rd     person 

dat. 

dative. 

plural. 

Dor. 

Doric. 

phip. 

pluperfect. 

e.g. 

for  example. 

pres. 

present. 

Ep.  Scip. 

Epitaphs  of  the 

Scipios. 

Set.  Bacch. 

Senatusconsultum       de 

fem. 

feminine. 

Bacchanalibus. 

Fr. 

French. 

sing. 

singular. 

hit. 

future. 

sing.  1,  2,  3 

1st,    2nd,    3rd    person 

gen. 

genitive. 

singular. 

Germ. 

German. 

Sk. 

Sanskrit. 

Goth. 

Gothic. 

subj. 

subjunctive. 

Gk. 

Greek. 

subst. 

substantive. 

Horn. 

Homeric. 

Tab.Mumm 

triumphal  tablet  of  the 

I.-E. 

Indo-European. 

consul  Mummius. 

imper. 

imperative. 

vb. 

verb. 

impf. 

imperfect. 

Ved. 

Vedic. 

ind. 

indicative. 

voc. 

vocative. 

inf. 

infinitive. 

All  other  abbreviations  will  be  self-explanatory, 
zxix 


XXX  CONVENTIONAL    SIGNS. 

The  sign  of  equality  between  two  forms  implies  their  identity :  (f>ipu)  = 
feru.  When  used  in  conjunction  with  the  sign  (:),  it  denotes  a  proportion, 
e.g.,  urhibus  :  nrbi  =  avibus  :  avl  (to  be  read  "  mbibui  is  to  urbi  as  avibus  is 
to  aiu"). 

An  asterisk  before  a  form  denotes  that  it  is  not  actually  found,  but  is 
restored  by  conjecture. 

A  hyphen,  placed  before  or  after  a  form,  denotes  a  form  which  never 
appears  by  itself  in  language,  namely,  either  a  sufSx  separated  from  its 
stem,  or  a  stem  deprived  of  its  suffix  :  e.g.  -fiev,  termination  of  the  1st  per- 
son plural  of  Greek  verbs,  (t)ep-o-,  stem  of  the  verb  ^^pw. 

In  Sanskrit  transcriptions,  a  line  above  a  vowel  denotes  an  unaccented 
long  vowel,  bhdrami  (I  bear) ;  the  circumflex  accent  denotes  an  accented 
long  vowel,  veda  (I  know) ;  c  and  j  are  to  be  pronounced  like  English  ch 
and  j  respectively ;  ^  is  always  equivalent  to  English  sh ; ''  the  cerebrals 
(cacuminals)  are  denoted  by  a  dot  underneath  the  letter  in  question,  e.g.  n. 

In  Greek,  the  quantity  is  marked  throughout  (AJcra),  except  when  it 
coincides  with  the  accent,  in  which  case  it  has  generally  been  thought  best 
to  sacrifice  it  to  the  accentuation  [eXvaaixev). 

The  work  has  been  divided  into  300  sections,  each  of  which  forms  as 
homogeneous  a  whole  as  possible.  It  is  to  these  that  all  the  references 
introduced  by  the  words  supra  and  infra  refer. 

[Square  brackets  denote  additions  by  the  translator.] 

See  the  indices  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

1  And  so  also  z  is  equivalent  to  French  j  [English  s  in  pleasure] 


A  SHORT  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 
OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 


GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 

(i)  The  grammar  of  every  language,  taken  by  itself,  seems 
like  a  purely  empirical  collection  of  arbitrary  rules,  subject 
to  still  more  arbitrary  exceptions,  which  it  confines  itself  to 
stating,  without  being  able  to  afford  us  even  an  inkling  of  their 
explanation.  Thus  Trench  grammar  teaches  us  that  the  plural 
of  substantives  is  formed  by  adding  an  s  to  the  singular. 
Whence  comes  this  s  ?  and  how  is  it  that  it  has  the  property 
of  changing  a  singular  into  a  plural  ?  To  this  question  French 
grammar  can  give  no  answer.  It  teaches  that  adverbs  are 
derived  from  adjectives  by  adding  to  the  feminine  the  termina- 
tion ment,  e.g.  long^  longuemenf,  but  that  those  in  ent  are 
exceptions,  changing  the  termination  before  ment  into  ew,  e.g. 
prudent^  prudemment.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  syllable 
ment  ?  why  does  it  require  the  feminine  of  long^  but  not  of 
prudent  ?  On  this  point  French  grammar  by  itself  cannot 
enlighten  us. 

But  if  we  go  back  to  Latin,  we  see  there  an  accusative 
singular  cabdllum  and  an  accusative  plural  cabdllos,  which 
throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the  s  in  the  plural  les  chevals. 
We  see  there  a  word  in^nte,  ablative  of  a  feminine  noun,  which, 
in  such  an  expression  as  longd  tndnte  (literally  "  in  a  long 
manner"),  required  the  feminine  of  the  adjective  Idngus,  which 
had  different  forms  for  masculine  and  feminine,  but  could 
naturally  cause  no  variation  in  the  adjective  prudens,  which 
had  the  same  form  for  masculine  and  feminine.  Thus  the 
benefit  which  we  derive  from  the  scientific  comparison  of  two 

1  B 
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languages  more  or  less  closely  related  to  one  another  consists 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  rules  and  the  reason  of  ex- 
ceptions, which  latter,  when  properly  understood,  will  be  seen 
to  really  fall  under  the  rule  ;  ^  and  from  the  mere  fact  that 
grammar  thus  understood  requires  less  exertion  of  the  memory 
and  more  of  the  reasoning  powers,  it  can  at  the  same  time  be 
more  easily  retained  and  more  surely  investigated. 

This  is  the  aim  of  what  is  called  Historical  or  Compara- 
tive Grammar. 

(2)  Kelationship  between  several  languages  may  be  due 
either  to  the  fact  that  one  is  descended  from  the  other  {e.g. 
French  from  Latin),  or  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor  {e.g.  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Roumanian,  all  descended  from  Latin).^  In  the  latter  case,  the 
ancestor  may  be  known,  and  may  have  left  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sive literature,  or  at  any  rate  some  written  documents,  throwing 
light  on  the  chief  features  of  its  gi^ammar ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  have  perished,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  its 
existence  except  the  languages  derived  from  it,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  study.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  we  must 
understand  the  affinity  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  not 
descended  from  one  another,  nor  indeed  from  any  language 
historically  known,^  but  are,  in  common  with  other  European 
and  Asiatic  tongues,  derived  from  a  language  long  since  dead, 
which    never    had   any  written   characters,    and   was   spoken 

1  A  perfect  grammar  would  be  one  which  contained  not  a  single  excep- 
tion. The  science  of  language  has  not  yet  reached  this  stage  ;  but  it  is 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  desired  end,  though  this  end  can  never  be 
attained 

2  Strictly  speaking,  these  expressions  borrowed  from  every-day  life  are 
inexact.  No  language  is  descended  from  another  ;  French  is  not  descended 
from  Latin,  for  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  precise  moment  in  history  in  which 
men  ceased  to  speak  Latin  and  began  to  speak  French.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
French  is  still  Latin,  though  modified  from  age  to  age  by  changes  of  which 
successive  generations  had  no  consciousness.  The  gap  only  becomes 
apparent  when  we  contrast  two  periods  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
long  interval. 

3  Hence  we  must  avoid  the  erroneous  expression  still  too  often  used  by 
learners,  "  This  Latin  form  comes  from  Greek,"  or  "  This  Greek  form  comes 
from  Sanskrit."  Sanskrit  is  not  the  ancestor  of  the  other  languages;  it  is 
at  most  their  elder  brother,  and  has  been  subject  to  quite  as  many  alterations 
as  its  brothers,  if  not  more. 
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by  a  tribe  about  whicli  we  do  not  know  enougli  even  to  say 
precisely  where  it  originally  lived.  This  pro-ethnic  language, 
which  can  only  be  restored  by  a  comparison  of  the  different 
grammatical  forms  which  have  sprung  from  it,  has  received 
the  conventional  name  of  the  common  Indo-European 
language  or  Parent-speech.^ 

(3)  The  Indo-European  family  comprises,  in  the  first  place, 
two  main  divisions  :  an  Asiatic  or  Aryan  branch,  and  a 
European  branch.  The  essential  mark  of  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  groups  lies  in  the  fact  that  pro-ethnic  e  and  o 
were  preserved  without  corruption  in  the  European  languages, 
whereas  in  the  Asiatic  languages  they  were  both  confused  with 
long  or  short  a.  Thus  the  primitive  *bMromes  (we  bear)  is 
represented  very  exactly  by  the  Greek  <;6cpo/x€s  (Doric),  but  very 
imperfectly  by  the  Sanskrit  bhdramas. 

(4)  I.— The  Asiatic  branch  in  its  turn  is  divided  into  two 
groups  : 

1.  Indian  group,  comprising  (a)  Sanskrit,  which  has  long 
been  a  dead  language,  but  is  still  preserved  with  jealous  care 
in  the  liturgical  schools  of  the  Brahmans,  and  was  early  analysed 
by  the  most  minute  grammarians  that  any  literature  has  ever 
known.  Its  oldest  remains  (certain  hymns  of  the  Veda)  may  go 
back  to  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  or  even  earlier.  (/3)  Prakrit,  or 
more  accurately  the  Prakritic  languages,  consisting  of  popular 
dialects  which,  many  centuries  before  our  era,  superseded 
Sanskrit  in  every-day  life.  The  best  known  of  these  is  Pali, 
the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism,  (y)  The  modern  dialects, 
still  spoken  in  many  parts  of  India,  such  as  Hindi,  Hindustani, 
Bengali,  etc. 

(5)  2.  Iranian  group,  comprising  (a)  Zend  or  Avestic, 
certainly  as  old  as  Sanskrit,  preserved  in  the  Avesta  and  other 
sacred  books  attributed  to  the  legislator  Zoroaster,  the  mythical 
founder  of  fire  worship.  (/?)  Old  Persian,  the  language  of  the 
losers  of  Marathon,  of  which  only  a  few  scanty  relics  survive 
in  some  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Achsemenid  kings.     (7) 

1  [German  philologists  generally  prefer  the  term  "  Inclo-Germanic " ; 
many  English  writers  use  the  term  "  Aryan,"  or  more  correctly  "  Arian,"  in 
this  sense.] 
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The  modern  Iranian  languages,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  Persian,  much  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  Arabic  and 
Turkish  words. 

(6)  II. — The  European  branch  is  divided  into  seven  main 
groups :  Armenian,  Hellenic,  Italic,  Celtic,  Germanic,  Letto- 
Slavonic,  and  Albanian.  The  first  and  last  have  but  recently 
come  within  the  range  of  Indo-European  comparison,  and  hold 
only  a  very  subordinate  position  therein.  The  second  and  third 
require  special  consideration. 

(7)  1.  At  first  sight  the  Hellenic  group  seems  to  include 
only  one  language,  Greek,  represented  in  the  most  ancient 
times  by  the  Homeric  poems,  of  which  certain  parts  at  least  go 
back  to  the  ninth  century  B.C. ;  in  the  period  which  precedes 
and  follows  the  age  of  Pericles  by  the  brilliant  Ionic,  Attic,  and 
Alexandrian  literatures  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Byzantine 
writers ;  at  the  present  day  by  modern  Greek.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  these  records  belong  to  a 
single  language,  or  that  they  each  reflect  faithfully  the  current 
speech  of  the  time  and  country  to  which  they  belong.  The 
language  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  a  purely  artificial  mixture  of 
iEolic  and  Ionic  forms ;  that  of  the  tragedians  certainly  differs 
greatly  from  that  spoken  by  the  Athenian  spectators ;  the 
Byzantines  wrote  in  Greek  in  the  same  way  that  the  Schoolmen 
wrote  in  Latin ;  and  at  the  present  time  Greek  newspapers  are 
written  in  a  language  which  would  be  more  easily  understood  by 
Pericles  himself  than  by  a  contemporary  who  is  at  all  illiterate. 

The  real  form  assumed  by  the  language  at  a  particular  period 
and  in  a  particular  part  of  Greece  has  fortunately  been  revealed 
to  us  by  infallible  witnesses,  namely,  inscriptions,  which,  apart 
from  the  necessarily  limited  number  of  mistakes  on  the  part  of 
the  writers,  give  us  absolutely  accurate  information  ;  from  them 
a  rich  harvest  has  already  been  gathered.  By  the  light  of 
these  sources  of  information,  supplemented  by  the  hints  of  the 
ancient  grammarians,  it  has  become  possible  to  distinguish  at 
the  outset  in  the  Hellenic  unity  two  groups,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  this  fundamental  difference,  that  one,  the 
Non-Ionic  group,  always  keeps  primitive  a,  whereas  the  Ionic 
group  changes  it  to  e.     Thus,  Indo-European  ^sistmni  (I  place, 
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cf.  Lat.  stare)  is  represented  in  Doric  by  LcrraixL,  in  the  Ionic- 
Attic  group  by  la-T-qixi.^ 

1  will  mention  briefly  the  dialects  which  belong  to  these  two 
groups,  and  their  chief  surviving  monuments. 

(8)     A. — The  Non-Ionic  group  comprises  : 

(a)  The  Doric  dialects,  of  which  literature  furnishes  some 
specimens,  necessarily  more  or  less  corrupt,  in  the  Odes  of 
Pindar,  the  fragments  of  Alcman  (Laconian)  and  other  lyric 
writers,  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus  (Doric,  of  Sicily),  and  the 
choruses  of  Greek  tragic  and  comic  poets  (very  impure  Doric). 
These  dialects  are :  (a)  Laconian — stela  of  Damonon,  etc., 
various  glosses  in  Hesychius  ;  still  surviving  in  the  dialect  called 
Tsaconian.  (/?)  Doric  of  Magna  Grsecia — tables  of  Heraclea. 
(y)  Messenian — inscription  of  Andania.  (8)  Argive.  (c)  Corin- 
thian. (^)  Megarian.  (ry)  Cretan,  known  mainly  through  the 
long  and  very  important  inscription  recently  discovered,  called 
the  Table  of  Gortyna.  (0)  Doric  of  the  islands  (Rhodes,  etc.). 
(i)  Acheean. 

{h)  The  dialects  of  Northern  Greece,  Phocian,  Locrian, 
^tolian,  Acarnanian,  etc.,  which  had  no  influence  on  the 
literary  language  of  Greece. 

(c)  Thessalian :  little  known,  some  curious  peculiarities. 

{d)  Elean  :  inscriptions  of  Olympia. 

(e)  Arcadian-Cyprian,  which  a  considerable  amount  of 
epigraphical  evidence  (inscription  of  Tegea,  Table  of  Idalium) 
justifies  us  in  regarding  as  a  single  dialect,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tance and  geographical  obstacles  separating  its  two  varieties. 

(/)  Pamphylian  (Asia  Minor) :  very  little  known. 

{g)  Lesbian,  the  language  of  the  oldest  lyric  poets,  Alcseus 
and  Sappho  :  numerous  testimonies  of  ancient  grammarians.^ 

{li)  Boeotian,  which  seems  to  have  some  affinity  to  Lesbian. 

^  Hence  we  must  not  say  that  "  Doric  changes  77  to  a,"  or,  worse  still,  "  to 
a."  Doric  changes  nothing ;  corresponding  to  Attic  ti^t?/^:,  where  the  e  is 
primitive,  it  has  rld-qixL.  On  the  contrary,  Doric  keeps  unchanged  the  vowel 
which  ordinary  Greek  has  corrupted. 

2  The  grammarians  invented  a  linguistic  category  called  "the  ^olic 
dialect,"  to  which  they  referred  everything  that  was  not  Ionic  or  Doric.  If 
this  name  is  to  be  retained,  it  must  at  any  rate  only  be  a;  plied  to  Lesbian, 
Boeotian,  and  certain  forms  in  the  Homeric  p. ems. 
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(9)  B. — The  Ionic  group,  which  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant from  a  literary  point  of  view,  has  only  a  few  varieties. 

(a)  First  comes  the  Old  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor  (Smyrna, 
Chios,  etc.),  the  oldest  Greek  known,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  language  of  the  Homeric  poems  (at  any  rate  of  such  as 
have  come  down  to  us),  and  of  the  epic  poems  of  all  his  later 
imitators. 

{b)  The  New  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor,  as  known  to  us  from 
the  writings  of  Herodotus  and  Hipi^ocrates,  seems  to  differ 
from  the  preceding  dialect  only  in  a  few  trifling  points ;  but 
inscriptions  prove  the  existence  of  more  decided  differences. 

(c)  The  Ionic  of  the  islands  (Cyclades,  Euboea)  seems  to  be 
the  connecting  link  between  the  dialects  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

(d)  The  Ionic  of  Athens,  or  Attic,  differs  from  ordinary 
Ionic  only  in  one  essential  point :  it  keeps  or  restores  primitive 
a  after  t  or  p.  E.g.  Dor.  la-Td/xLj  Ion.  and  Att.  La-rrjfxt ;  Dor.  KOfxdj 
lon.-Att.  Ko/xr)  ;  but  Dor.  (ro<f>id  afiepd  Trpacrcro),  Ion.  cro(f>Lr}  rj/xipri 
7rp7]cr(r(D,  Att.  crocfiLa.  rj/xipd  Trpdrroi.  Pure  Attic  is  naturally  found 
only  in  inscriptions,  of  which  a  large  number  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  the  literary  language  which  comes  nearest  to  it 
is  that  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  especially  that  of 
the  dialogues  of  Plato. 

(e)  During  the  period  of  Athenian  supremacy,  the  poli- 
tical influence  of  Athens  caused  the  Attic  dialect  to  spread 
throughoat  all  Greece,  and  this  expansion  gave  birth  to  an 
artificial  language,  the  Koivr)  SLdk€KTo<;,  which  served  as  a  common 
bond  between  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world,  and  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  began  to  supersede  the  local  dialects.^  The 
KOLvrj,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sounds  or  forms  exclusively 
confined  to  the  language  of  Athens  {tt  for  era-,  etc.),  is  essentially 
identical  with  Attic.  This  is  the  language  taught  by  our 
ordinary  grammars.  It  is  the  language  in  general  use  by  prose 
writers  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  so  far,  that  is,  as 
they  do  not,  like  Lucian,  affect  to   imitate  Attic ;  it  was  con- 

^  In  the  same  way,  from  the  time  that  France  became  united  under  one 
monarchy,  the  language  of  the  centre  (Ile-de-France,  Orlcanais,  and  Tou- 
raine)  having  become  the  only  literary  and  official  language,  gradually  super- 
seded Picardiau,  Norman,  Burgundiau,  Provencal,  and  other  provincial 
dialects. 
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tinned  in  Byzantine  and  still  survives  in  contemporary  Greek. 
But  the  dialects  long  maintained  themselves  by  its  side  or 
beneath  its  surface,  and  during  this  long  period  they  no  doubt 
introduced  into  it  a  certain  number  of  forms  which  helped 
to  modify  it.  At  least  one  of  these  dialects,  the  Laconian,  has 
survived  up  to  our  own  day,  being  continued  in  the  mountain 
dialect  called  Tsaconian. 

(lo)  2.  The  chief  representative  of  the  Italic  group  is 
Latin,  of  which  the  earliest  known  record  ^  (the  extremely 
obscure  Duenos  inscription,^  recently  discovered)  goes  back 
to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Owing  to  the  conquests  of  Rome, 
Latin,  which  was  originally  the  dialect  of  a  small  town  in 
Latium,  spread  over  Europe  and  Africa,  and  under  the  form  of 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  Provencal,  Prench,  Rhsetian,  and  Italian, 
is  still  spoken  throughout  all  Western  Europe,  while  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Danube  it  is  represented  by  Roumanian. 

At  first  sight  the  unity  of  the  Italic  group  seems  greater  than 
that  of  the  Hellenic ;  but  this  is  a  mere  illusion,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  only  one  of  the  Italic  dialects,  so  far  as  we  know, 
attained  the  rank  of  a  literary  language,  the  others  being 
known  only  to  the  student  of  inscriptions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  several  languages  were '  spoken  in  Italy,  namely,  going 
from  north  to  south  : 

A. — Cisalpine  Gallic,  of  the  same  family  as  Transalpine 
Gallic,  belongs  to  the  Celtic  groups. 

B. — Etruscan,  the  language  of  a  brilliant  civilization  which 
Roman  barbarism  destroyed,  survives  in  numerous  inscriptions, 
of  which  at  present  only  the  spelling  can  be  deciphered,  the 
meaning  remaining  unknown.     It  is  however  becoming  more 

^  The  Song  of  tlie  Arval  Brothers  is  generally  given  as  such.  This  song  i3 
certainly  very  old ;  but  the  text  in  our  possession  was  only  written  in  a.d. 
218,  by  some  one  who  did  not  understand  it  in  the  least.  The  epitaphs  of 
the  Scipios  are  more  than  a  century  later  than  the  Dueuos  inscription,  and 
accordingly  are  more  intelligible.  The  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibiis, 
a  long  and  interesting  document,  is  still  later. 

-  [For  an  account  of  this  inscription  see  a  paper  by  the  translator  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Oxford  Philoloijical  Society  for  18S8-9  (Clarendon  Press, 
1889),  where  allusion  is  also  made  to  a  Praenestine  inscription  since  dis- 
covered, and  thought  by  Biicheler  to  be  still  older.  Cf.  Juurnal  of  Philology 
xvi.  19G.] 
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and  more  probable  that  Etmscan,  so  far  from  belonging  to  the 
Italic  group,  is  not  even  an  Indo-European  language  at  all. 

C. — Umbrian,  an  Italic  dialect  spoken  in  the  plateau  of 
the  Apennines,  is  known  chiefly  from  the  Eugubine  Tables,  the 
mutilated  remains  of  a  great  liturgical  code,  which  have  for 
the  most  part  been  translated. 

D. — The  dialects  of  Central  Italy,  occupying  an  intermediate 
place  between  Umbrian  and  Latin  (Picenian,  Sabine,  Pelignian, 
Marsian,  Volscian,  jEquian,  Faliscan,  etc.),  are  still  almost 
unknown.  The  essential  characteristic  of  all  these  dialects, 
which  is  observable  also  to  a  less  extent  in  popular  Latin,  is 
the  weakening  and  loss  of  final  syllables,  which  were  preserved 
in  classical  Latin;  e.g.  \]mb.  pihaz=  incit us  or  katel^catuliis 
already  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a  word  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Romance  languages. 

E. — Latin  is  revealed  to  us  in  its  minutest  details  by  an 
abundant  literature,  extending  over  eight  or  nine  centuries,  by 
a  large  number  of  inscriptions  from  all  parts  of  the  E-oman 
world,  and  by  the  numerous  testimonies  of  grammarians.  The 
Romance  languages  and  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  enable  us 
even  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  spoken  or  popular  Latin. 

F. — Oscan,  or  the  Osco-Samnite  group  (Southern  Itaty),  is 
only  represented  by  about  200  inscriptions,  of  which  two  only, 
the  Cippus  of  Abella  and  the  Table  of  Bantia,  are  of  any  length. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  there  was  a  closer  connexion 
between  the  Hellenic  and  Italic  groups  than  between  these 
and  the  other  groups,  and  hence  it  was  assumed  that  within  the 
main  Indo-European  unity  there  was  a  secondary  Grseco-Latin 
unity.  This  view  is  now  generally  abandoned ;  possibly  it  may 
be  revived  some  day.  However  this  may  be,  that  which  cannot 
be  asserted  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  certainly  true  of  Latin  and 
Celtic,  and  very  probably  of  German  and  Slavonic  also. 

(ii)  3.  The  Celtic  group  comprises  (a)  In  antiquity, 
Gallic,  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France, 
which,  after  Caesar's  conquests,  fell  into  disuse,  and  became  so 
completely  forgotten  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words 
borrowed  by  Latin,  it  has  left  no  trace  of  its  existence  save 
about  thirty  mutilated  inscriptions,  which  can  only  be  imper- 
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fectly  translated.  (/5)  In  the  Middle  Ages  (from  the  eighth  cen- 
tury), Old  Irish  and  Cymric,  which  possessed  a  literature,  still 
partially  preserved,  (y)  At  the  present  time  several  dialects, 
such  as  G-aelic  (Scotland),  Erse  (Ireland),  Cymric  (Wales),  and 
Breton  (extreme  west  of  Brittany). 

(12)  4.  The  Germanic  group  is  divided  into  four  secondary 
groups  :  (a)  Gothic,  which  has  long  been  a  dead  language,  but 
is  kno^Ti  to  us  by  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Bishop 
Ulfilas  in  the  fourth  century.  (^)  Norse,  which  still  extends 
over  all  the  extreme  north  of  Europe  (Icelandic,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  Danish),  (y)  Low  German,  represented  at  the  present 
time  by  Flemish,  Dutch,  Low  German  (dialects  of  northern 
Germany),  and  English  (called  Anglo-Saxon  up  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury); the  vocabulary  of  English  however  has  been  much  altered 
by  the  introduction  of  Erench  words,  imported  by  the  Norman 
conquerors.  (8)  High  German,  the  language  of  Central  Europe 
(Germany,  nearly  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and  the  German 
districts  of  Austria),  is  distinguished,  according  to  its  age, 
as  Old  High  German  (eighth  century).  Middle  High  German 
twelfth  century),  and  Modern  High  German  (sixteenth  century). 
Its  oldest  document,  the  Nibelungen-lied,  belongs,  in  its  present 
form,  to  the  twelfth  century. 

(13)  The  Letto- Slavonic  group  is  divided  in  the  first 
place  into  Lettic  and  Slavonic.  The  Lettic  or  Baltic  divi- 
sion consists  of  three  languages  (Lithuanian,  Lettish,  and  Old 
Prussian) ;  of  these  the  last  is  extinct,  and  the  two  others, 
having  no  distinct  nationality  to  support  them,  are  already  on 
the  road  to  extinction.  In  spite  of  this  however,  and  of  the 
fact  that  Lettic  is  only  kno^\Ti  to  us  in  its  modern  form,  it  is 
a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  Indo-European  philolog3^ 
The  Slavonic  branch  is  represented  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  Old 
Slavonic  or  Old  Bulgarian,  an  ecclesiastical  language,  of  which 
one  of  the  oldest  records  is  the  celebrated  Gospel  of  Ostromir 
(ninth  century).^    At  the  present  time  it  is  represented  through- 

^  This  is  the  date  of  the  translation  into  Old  Slavonic,  but  the  manuscript 
itself  only  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century.  Other  documents,  including  the 
gospel  known  as  Codex  Zographensis,  now  hold  a  higher  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  students  of  Slavonic. 
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out  the  whole  eastern  half  of  Europe  by  Russian  and  Polish,  in 
part  of  the  south-east  by  the  languages  of  the  South  Slavonic 
countries  bordering  on  Turkey  or  forming  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire  (Bulgarian,  Servian,  Croatian,  Slovenian,  Bosnian,  Dal- 
matian, etc.),  and  it  even  penetrates  to  Bohemia,  right  in  the 
centre  of  Europe  (Czech  and  Moravian).  All  the  Slavonic 
dialects  have  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  one  another, 
which  greatly  facilitate  their  study. 

(14)  Before  approaching  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  it  seemed  advisable  to  assign  them  their  proper  place 
in  the  family  of  languages  to  which  they  belong.  But  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  European  and  Asiatic  languages 
mentioned  above  does  not  fall  within  the  narrow  range  of 
the  present  work ;  at  the  most,  they  can  only  be  occasionally 
referred  to  for  the  sake  of  some  simple  and  striking  illus- 
tration. Even  the  Hellenic  and  Italic  dialects  can  only  occupy 
a  very  subordinate  position  in  this  grammar,  which  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  Grreek  kou'tJ  and  with  classical  Latin. 

(15)  The  grammar  of  any  single  language,  viewed  by  itself, 
includes  four  divisions :  Phonology,  or  the  study  of  sounds  ; 
Etymology,  or  the  study  of  the  formation  of  words ;  Mor- 
phology, or  the  study  of  grammatical  forms  (declension  and 
conjugation) ;  and  lastly  Syntax,  or  the  study  of  the  way  in 
which  these  forms  are  employed  and  grouped  together  in  sen- 
tences. Such  also  are  the  objects  of  comparative  grammar, 
and  such  ought  to  be  the  plan  of  this  book.  But  comparative 
syntax  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  a  science  ;  and,  moreover,  a 
complete  treatment  of  it  would  require  a  volume  as  bulky  as 
the  other  three  parts  put  together ;  hence  it  must  be  laid  aside 
for  the  present.  Moreover  phonology,  etymology,  and  morpho- 
logy form  a  homogeneous  whole,  which  can  be  treated  quite 
satisfactorily  by  itself. 


FIRST    PART. 

PHONOLOGY. 

(i6)  By  Graeco-Latin  phonology  is  meant  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  sounds,^  and  of  their  regular 
relations  to  one  another. 

The  first  thing  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  view 
of  the  sounds  of  a  language,  is  to  think  of  them  as  they  are  or 
were  actually  pronounced,  and  not  merely  as  they  appear  when 
viewed  through  the  distorting  medium  of  writing.  Writing, 
even  supposing  it  were  strictly  phonetic,  must  always  be  a  some- 
what clumsy  representation  of  the  extremely  delicate  and  varied 
mechanism  of  human  speech.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  writing 
never  is  phonetic ;  for,  being  fixed  at  a  time  when  a  certain 
pronunciation  was  current,  the  spelling  remains  unchanged  long 
after  the  pronunciation  has  been  altered.-  For  example,  the 
French  word  loi  seems  to  contain  a  diphthong ;  and  it  does,  but 
not  the  one  indicated  by  the  spelling,  for  the  word  is  not  pro- 
nounced loij,  but  Iwa?  Li  other  words,  the  semivowel,  which 
is  really  not  i  but  it,^  precedes,  instead  of  following,  the  prin 
cipal  vowel,  which  is  really  not  o  but  a.  No  representation 
could  be  more  inexact.  In  the  word  autre  there  is  no  diphthong 
at  all  (the  word  having  long  ceased  to  be  pronounced  aictre), 

1  [Here  and  in  similar  cases  the  author  uses  the  word  phoneme,  which 
he  prefers  as  being  more  definite  than  "  sound,"  the  word  generally  adopted 
by  English  writers.] 

"  -  Thus  English  was  formerly  pronounced  as  it  was  written ;  but,  while 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  its  pronunciation,  its  spelling  has  re- 
mained almost  the  same.  Hence  the  result  which  is  so  confusing  to  the 
beginner. 

^  .V  =  German  j  [or  English  \j  in  yonder];  w=  English  w  [in  wake]  or 
French  on  in  oui.    These  sounds  are  not  vowels,  but  consonants. 

^  The  sign  u  always  represents  English  00  =  French  ou  and  German  u. 

11 
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but  a  simple  vowel  o,  wrongly  represented  by  the  combination 
au.  Similar  anomalies  occur  in  the  French  combinations  ow,  ew, 
an  (nasal  vowel),  and  indeed  very  frequently  in  all  languages. 

Phonetics,  thus  understood,  must  evidently  form  the  founda- 
tion of  all  comparative  grammar.  For  what  right  should  we 
have  to  identify''  any  two  forms  whatsoever,  even  forms  approach- 
ing so  closely  to  one  another  as  c^epw  and /ero,  except  on  the 
ground  of  having  proved  by  a  sufficient  number  of  probable 
instances,  that  they  correspond,  sound  for  sound,  to  one  another ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  Greek  <^,  e,  p,  and  w,  and  the  Latin 
/,  e,  ?',  and  o,  are  respectively  the  representatives  and  actual 
successors  of  the  67?,  e,  r,  and  o  of  the  Indo-European  word 
*&7<^?'o,  which  has  been  restored  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
verging testimony  of  the  different  languages  of  the  family  ? 
In  this  respect  a  scientific  system  of  phonetics  will  arrive  at 
conclusions  that  must  seem  startling  to  the  uninitiated.  In 
etymolog}",  it  will  separate  two  words  apparently  identical ;  e.g. 
German /e?(er  and  French /(?Z6,  of  which  the  first  corresponds 
to  Greek  Trup,  and  the  second  to  Latin  focum :  ^  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  identify  two  words  which  otherwise  no  one 
would  ever  dreaming  of  connecting ;  e.g.  French  larme  and 
English  tear,  which  only  differ  in  respect  of  an  additional 
suffix  in  French.2  The  same  is  the  case  in  morphology.  What 
forms  could  be  more  alike  than  Trarpi  and  j^citri  ?  And  yet  these 
two  forms  are  quite  distinct,  as  is  suffixiently  proved  in  the 
eyes  of  the  phonetician  by  the  difference  of  quantity  in  the  i, 
which  in  Greek  is  short  and  in  Latin  long.  On  the  other  hand, 
vvKTa  and  noctem  are  one  and  the  same  word,  for  in  the  Greek 
a  there  is  latent  the  same  nasal  which  is  pronounced  in  Latin. 
In  this  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  we  must 
be  distrustful  of  appearances. 

(17)  There  is  still  however  a  further  requisite.  An  in- 
definite series  of  parallel  instances  would  not  justify  us  in 
asserting  the  equivalence  of  two  sounds,  except  on  one  funda- 

1  In  the  same  way  the  Latin  word  corresponding  to  German  Jiahen  [Eng. 
have]  is  rather  capiu  than  habeo. 

2  From  Indo-European  *dakru  arose,  on  the  one  hand,  Latin  lacrn{-ma), 
on  the  other,  Gothic  tayr  and  Anglo-Saxon  tcer,  tear. 
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mental  condition,  the  physiological  possibility  of  the  changes 
which  have  produced  them.  Every  phonetic  change,  in  fact, 
such  as  that  which  has  transformed  Latin  k  to  s^  in  French 
cheval  =  cabdllum,  presupposes  a  series  of  innumerable  uncon- 
scious changes,  which  are  so  imperceptible  that  neither  speaker 
nor  hearer  has  any  suspicion  of  them  at  the  moment  when  they 
take  place.  Eor  example,  Picardian,  which  is  less  corrupted 
than  French,  has  not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  k  in  kevd  = 
cheval.  The  origin  of  the  latter  form  is  probably  as  follows  : 
the  tongue  was  slightly  shifted,  and  came  in  contact  with  a 
part  of  the  palate  not  so  far  back  as  the  place  affected  by  the 
pronunciation  of  simple  k,  and  so  there  arose  between  the  con- 
sonant and  the  vowel  a  hardly  perceptible  palatal  sound,  which 
may  be  approximately  represented  by  ?/,  kye.  This  sound  in 
its  turn  reacted  upon  the  consonant ;  and  so  the  group  became 
approximately  tye,  from  which  it  is  but  a  very  short  step  to  tse^ 
as  may  be  seen  by  experiment.  It  is  thus,  for  example,  that 
Swedish  pronounces  the  syllable  which  it  still  spells  kjo ;  and 
this  is  the  stage  which  has  been  reached  by  a  northern  variety 
of  Picardian,  the  dialect  of  Tourcoing.  If  now  the  initial  t 
becomes  merged  and  lost  in  the  hissing  sound  of  the  following 
consonant,  we  arrive  at  the  present  French  form  sevdl.  Of 
course  the  stages  indicated  above  are  only  halting-places,  as  it 
were ;  between  each  of  them  it  would  be  easy  to  distinguish 
further  intermediate  stages,  which  might  be  represented  by  the 

symbols  A'^,  k^,  k.^ ^Wi?  ^'2/n  ^'1/2 %n+ij  ^^^  ^^  *^^- 

Unless  we  were  able  to  restore  some  such  series  in  thought, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  conceive  and  consequently  to 
admit  scientifically  most  phonetic  phenomena ;  it  is  only  on 
this  condition  that  they  admit  of  being  reduced  to  laws,  under- 
standing by  law  the  expression  of  the  constant  and  invariable 
reproduction  of  a  particular  phonetic  phenomenon  during  one 
of  the  stages  in  the  development  of  a  given  language.  Pho- 
netic laws,  resting  thus  on  the  double  basis  of  the  history 
of  language  and  physiology,  may  be  truly  said,  at  any  rate  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  method  of  comparative  philolog}',  to  have 

'  This  symbol  represents  EngHsh  sh,  French  ch,  German  sch. 
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no  exceptions;  for,  when  once  a  law  has  been  discovered, 
to  admit  by  the  side  of  it  or  beneath  it  isolated  facts  supposed 
to  have  escaped  its  action  would  be  to  fall  again,  in  spite  of 
oneself,  into  the  well-worn  rut  of  arbitrary  etymologies.^ 

Since  phonetic  laws  are  primarily  physiological,  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  on  even  a  cursory  examination  of  them  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs. 

1  Hence  we  must  avoid  such  phrases  as  "  In  Latin  s  between  two  vowels 
often  becomes  r."  A  phonetic  law  either  exists  or  does  not  exist ;  there 
is  no  other  alternative.  If  Latin  s  between  vowels  becomes  r,  it  does  so 
alivays.  If  it  sometimes  seems  to  have  remained  unchanged,  we  must  seek 
the  reason  of  this  apparent  retention.  This  kind  of  investigation  has  already 
been  carried  very  far,  and  we  shall  see  many  instances  of  it.  {Cf.  p.  76,  note.] 


CHAPTER   I. 
ELEMENTS    OF   PHYSIOLOGICAL    PHONETICS. 

Section  I. 

THE  VOCAL  APPARATUS  AT  REST. 

(i8)  Like  every  wind-instrnment,  the  vocal  apparatus  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  emitting  a  current  of 
air  ;  a  sonorous  tube,  into  which  the  current  of  air,  more  or 
less  impeded  in  its  wa}^,  enters  in  vibrations  ;  and  of  a  sound- 
ing-board, by  contact  with  which  the  volume  of  the  sound  is 
increased. 

The  bellows  are  the  lungs.  As  they  can  only  supply  air 
during  the  process  of  expiration,  the  moments  of  inspiration 
are  intervals  of  rest,  such  as  are  denoted  by  punctuation. 
There  are  not,  at  any  rate  in  the  languages  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  any  inspiratory  sounds. 

The  air  expired,  escaping  through  the  bronchi  and  the  wind- 
pipe, reaches  the  larynx,  which  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
windpipe.  The  gristly  protuberance  of  the  larynx  can  be 
easily  felt  on  the  throat,  and  by  watching  its  motion  during  the 
process  of  speaking  a  very  rough  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  mechanism  of  speech.  The  larynx  in  its  turn  opens  into 
the  pharynx  by  a  round  aperture  called  the  glottis,  the  upper 
margins  of  which,  called  vocal  chords,  are  hard  and  elastic,  and, 
by  contracting,  are  able  to  oppose  an  obstacle  to  the  current  of 
air,  and  to  vibrate  w^hile  it  is  passing  through. 

The  sounding-board  consists  of  the  double  cavity  of  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.  The  shape  and  size  of  this  cavity  may  vary, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  modify  the  sound  emitted  through  the 
glottis,  under  the  influence  of  three  chief  factors  : 

1.  The  elasticity  of  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the  mouth, 
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which  can  be  made  longer  by  being  narrowed  and  shorter  by 
being  widened. 

2.  The  action  of  the  soft  palate  {velum  palati).  In  front, 
that  is,  for  two-thirds  of  their  extent,  the  nose  and  month  are 
completely  isolated  from  one  another  by  the  bony  arch  of  the 
palate ;  but  from  the  pharynx  to  the  nasal  cavities  there  is  a 
passage,  which  can  however  be  closed  by  means  of  a  fleshy  and 
movable  prolongation  of  the  palate,  called  very  appropriately 
the  "veil  of  the  palate."  AVhen,  the  mouth  being  at  rest,  the 
veil  falls  like  a  loose  curtain,  the  two  cavities  are  in  free 
communication  with  one  another;  but  when  it  rises  and  rests 
on  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  it  isolates  the  nasal  cavities, 
and  so  renders  the  whole  upper  half  of  the  sounding-board 
ineffective.  The  soft  palate  has  a  small  continuation,  of  the 
shape  of  a  grape,  called  the  uvula,  which  has  a  share  in  the 
production  of  speech  {infra  21). 

3.  The  extreme  mobility  of  the  tongue,  which  by  resting 
successively  against  the  soft  palate,  the  back,  middle,  or  front 
part  of  the  palatal  arch,  the  gums,  the  teeth,  etc.,  is  capable  of 
prodacing  an  infinite  variety  of  modifications  in  the  shape  of 
the  mouth  and  its  mode  of  opening. 

The  sounding  board  reflects,  increases,  and  varies  the 
musical  sounds  emitted  through  the  glottis;  but,  besides 
these,  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips  produce  noises, 
which  may  be  either  momentary  and  explosive,  when  the 
mouth  opens  or  shuts  suddenly,  or  continuous  and  frica- 
tive, when  the  mouth  being  almost  closed  only  allows  the 
air  to  escape  at  any  point  through  a  very  narrow  passage. 
The  musical  sounds  are  the  vowels.  The  noises,  whether 
accompanied  or  not  by  voice  produced  in  the  glottis,  are  the 
consonants. 

Section  II. 

THE   VOCAL   APPARATUS   IN   ACTION. 

(19)  1.  Before  coming  into  action,  the  vocal  apparatus  is  in 
the  position  assumed  during  deep  thought  or  tranquil  sleep; 
the  mouth  being  very  slightly  open,  the  soft  palate  lowered,  the 
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tongue  resting  flat  on  the  bottom  of  tlie  mouth,  and  the  glottis 
permitting  the  air  to  pass  through  it  without  any  obstacle. 
Neither  sound  nor  noise  can  then  be  produced,  except  that 
during  the  moments  of  expiration,  a  gentle  current  of  air 
passes  through,  which  contains  in  itself  the  potential  utterance 
of  a  vowel.i  This  is  the  inaudible  sound  which  in  certain 
modes  of  writing  is  represented  by  a  particular  symbol,  the 
Greek  soft  breathing,  the  French  and  Spanish  h.  If  the  air 
is  expired  with  more  energy  and  a  certain  amount  of  effort, 
we  have  the  Grerman  or  English  h,  very  improperly  called 
aspirated. 

2.  The  organs  being  in  the  first  position,  the  soft  palate  is 
raised  and  cuts  off  all  communication  with  the  nasal  cavities  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  vocal  chords  contract  and  vibrate.  In 
this  way  a  pure  or  oral  vowel  is  produced,  a,  /,  w,  etc. 

3.  If  the  vibration  takes  place  without  the  soft  palate  being 
raised,  the  vowel  is  sounded  in  both  cavities  at  the  same  time,^ 
and  so  we  obtain  a  nasalized  vowel,  ^^Titten  in  French  a7i, 
in,  un,  etc. 

4.  If  the  mouth,  when  in  the  third  position,  is  closed  by 
means  of  the  lips  or  the  tongue  at  any  point,  then  the  air 
expired  being  only  able  to  escape  by  the  nostrils,  no  oral 
vowel  can  be  produced.  The  result  is  a  nasal  sound,  m,  n, 
etc. 

5.^  The  open  mouth  lets  the  current  of  air  pass  through  ; 
but  its  passage  is  impeded  by  an  elastic  obstacle,  which  it  dis- 
places, and  which  returns  to  its  original  position  with  a  rapid 
alternate  quivering  or  trilling  sound.  This  sound  is  a  trilled 
r^  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  distinguished  according 
lo  the  different  organs  employed  in  producing  them. 

6.  The  mouth  is  open,  but  the  tongue  completely  obstructs 

1  That  is,  supposing  the  position  to  remain  unchanged,  then,  as  soon  as 
the  vocal  chords  vibrate,  a  vowel  will  be  heard. 

2  This  can  easily  be  proved  by  experiment.  A  looking-glass  placed  in 
front  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  and  protected  by  a  screen  against  the  breath 
of  the  mouth,  remains  clear  after  the  pronunciation  of  o,  but  not  after  the 
pronunciation  of  the  nasalized  vowel  on. 

3  In  this  and  all  the  following  positions,  the  soft  palate  is  raised,  and 
consequently  the  nasal  cavity  plays  no  part  in  the  production  of  sound, 
except  in  the  case  of  persons  who  speak  through  the  nose. 

C 
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the  middle  part  of  it,  leaving  only  the  two  sides  free ;  the 
current  of  air,  being  thus  impeded,  is  obliged  to  split  itself 
up  into  two  portions  in  order  to  find  an  outlet,  and  vibrates 
while  forcing  a  passage  for  itself  in  the  narrow  space  between 
the  cheeks  and  teeth.     This  is  the  lateral  trill  I. 

These  two  trills,  or  liquids,  may  be  either  accompanied 
or  not  by  a  very  slight  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords.  In  the 
first  case,  which  is  far  the  commonest,  they  are  called  voiced 
or  sonorous ;  the  second  case,  that  of  surd  or  voiceless 
liquids,  is  illustrated  by  Greek  initial  p,  and  by  an  I  occurring 
in  the  Slavonic  languages. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  whether  the  different  sounds  corre- 
sponding to  positions  4,  5,  and  6  are  consonants  or  vowels.  We 
know  they  are  usually  called  consonants,  and  they  really 
appear  to  be  so  in  combinations  like  admit,  nostril,  outlet^  where 
they  have  a  vowel  to  support  them.  But  let  us  compare,  for 
example,  the  word  outlet  with  kettle ;  both  are  evidently  dis- 
syllables, and  are  felt  by  the  speaker  to  be  so.  In  the  former 
word  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  is  a  short  e ;  what  is  it 
in  the  latter?  It  is  not  a  short  e,  for  nobody  pronounces 
the  word  as  kettel ;  the  I  is  rather  pronounced  with  a  short 
and  trilling  lateral  sound,  which  by  itself  fills  the  whole  syl- 
lable, viz.  Jcetl.  In  other  words,  in  English  kettle,  German 
mittel,  etc.,  the  I  acts  the  part  of  a  vowel.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  r ;  an  exactly  corresponding  trilling  sound  occurs, 
for  example,  in  German  schtvester  and  French  arbre,  which, 
though  evidently  a  dissyllable,  is  not  pronounced  arbre  or  arber, 
but  rather  arhr  ;  that  is,  the  r  here  becomes  a  vowel.  This 
I  and  r  are  called  sonant  liquids,  and  are  both  very  common 
in  German  final  syllables.  German  and  English  also  supply 
many  examples  of  vocalic  Or  sonant  nasals  ;  thus  a  sonant  n 
occurs  in  English  haven,  German  hafen,  pronounced  respec- 
tively, havn,  hctfn  ;  a  sonant  m  in  English  fathom,  seldom, 
pronounced  fatlim,  seldm,  etc.  To  sum  up,  the  nasals  and 
liquids  are  both  consonants  and  vowels:  consonants 
when  they  are  supported  by  a  vowel ;  vowels  generally  when- 
ever they  support  another  consonant,  and  particularly  when 
they  occur  between  two  consonants. 
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7.  If  the  mouth,  when  closed  at  any  point,  is  opened  sud- 
denly in  order  to  let  the  current  of  air  escape,  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  already  opened  in  order  to  pronounce  a 
vowel,  it  then,  by  being  closed  completely  at  any  point,  sud- 
denly arrests  the  current  of  air,  the  result  is  a  pure  noise,  which 
forms  what  is  called  an  explosive  or  implosive  momentary 
consonant.!  If  this  noise  is  not  accompanied  by  voice  in  the 
glottis,  the  consonant  is  called  surd  [or  voiceless],  k,  t,  p; 
if  however,  while  the  current  of  air  is  passing  through,  there 
is  a  slight  contraction  of  the  glottis,  together  w^ith  a  vibration 
of  the  vocal  chords,  the  consonant  becomes  sonorous  -  [or 
voiced],  ^,  c7,  b. 

8.  Lastly,  if  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  completely  closed 
and  then  opened  wide,  is  obstructed  at  any  point,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  the  expiratory  current  to  escape  only  through 
a  narrow  opening  in  the  centre,  the  air  passes  between  the 
edges  of  this  opening  with  a  noise  of  friction  which  constitutes 

a   continuant,  spirant,  or  fricative  consonant.     Accord-     ^ 
ino"  as  it  is  or  is  not  accompanied  by  glottal  vibration,   this 
consonant  likewise  is  called  voiceless,  s, /;  or  voiced,  z,  v. 

To  sum  up  then,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  simple  act 
of  expiration  (1),  all  the  expiratory  sounds  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  vowels  (2  and  3),  consonant-vowels  (4,  5, 
and  6\  and  simple  consonants  ('7  and  8).  These  must  now 
be  examined  in  more  detail. 

1  Thus,  in  a  group  like  appa,  the  two  p's  beiug  pronounced,  the  first  is 
closed  or  implosive,  the  second  explosive.  In  the  corresponding  group  abbu, 
the  closing  and  explosion  are  slighter,  but  equally  perceptible. 

2  The  reader  may  prove  by  experiment  the  existence  of  this  unconscious 
vibration  of  the  glottis  which  accompanies  the  articulation  of  the  consonants 
wrongly  called  "soft."  First  practise  the  pronunciation  of  p  or  b  by  mere 
explosion,  without  letting  any  vowel  follow  them.  This  result  attained,  if 
you  pronounce  p,  at  the  same  time  closing  the  ears  tight,  no  sound  will  be 
heard;  whereas,  if  you  go  on  to  pronounce  h,  you  will  be  conscious  of  an 
intense  rumbUng  sound.  This  is  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  which 
penetrates  into  the  ear  through  t'le  internal  auditory  meatus.  Certain 
ethnic  groups  however  pronounce  the  voiced  consonants  almost  without 
voice ;  this  is  the  case  with  South  German  and  Alsatian  d  and  b,  which  to  a 
French  ear  sound  like  t  and  p. 
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Section  III. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   SOUNDS. 

§  1.  Voivels. 

(20)  1.  Oral  Vowels.  The  two  opposite  poles  of  vocalism 
are  ^  [Eng.  ee  in  feet\  which  is  essentially  the  high-toned 
vowel,  and  it  [Eng.  oo\  which  is  essentially  the  low-toned 
vowel.  In  pronouncing  z,  the  larjmx  rises  and  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  are  widened  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  sonorous 
tube  the  least  length  possible ;  whereas,  in  pronouncing  w,  the 
larynx  is  lowered,i  and  the  lips  are  thrust  forward,  so  that  the 
length  becomes  as  great  as  possible.  Between  these  two  lies 
the  vowel  of  equilibrium,  a  [Eng.  a  in  father],  the  sound  which 
is  produced  when,  the  organs  being  in  a  position  of  rest,-  the 
soft  palate  is  raised  and  the  glottis  begins  to  vibrate. 

Between  these  three  chief  notes  of  the  vocalic  scale  there  is 
naturally  room  for  a  large  number  of  intermediate  sounds  ;  thus 
we  ascend  from  a  to  i  through  open  e  (French  d  [approximately 
English  ai  in  air] )  and  close  e  (French  d) ;  and  again  we  descend 
from  a  to  u  through  open  o  (Fr.  homme  [approximately  Eng. 
o  in  hot])  and  close  o  (Fr.  eau).  The  o  sounds  and  the  e 
sounds  in  their  turn  have,  as  intermediate  sounds,  respectively 
the  German  o  (Fr.  eu)  and  the  French  e  mute.  Lastly,  if  the 
larynx  takes  the  position  required  for  i,  while  the  lips  are 
placed  in  the  position  required  for  w,  we  shall  hear  the  mixed 
sound  represented  by  Grerman  u  or  French  w. 

2.  Nasalized  Vowels.  To  each  oral  vowel  there  neces- 
sarily corresponds  a  nasalized  vowel.  Thus,  if  we  pronounce  a 
without  raising  the  soft  palate,  the  result  is  the  two  nasals 
in  the  French  word  enfant.  The  most  common  instances 
besides  this  are  en  (of  paien,  often  written  in  in  French),  on, 
and  un  (French),  corresponding  respectively  to  e,  o,  and  U.  But 
languages  rich  in  nasals,  Portuguese  for  example,  possess  many 
others. 

1  These  movements  may  be  verified  by  placing  tbe  finger  on  the  pro- 
tuberance of  the  larynx  whilst  uttering  these  two  sounds  alternately  with 
some  energy.  2  Supra  19,  1. 
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3.  Diphthongs.  Diphthongs  are  often  defined  as  the  meet- 
ing of  two  vowels  in  one  syllable ;  but  this  definition  is  faulty, 
for  two  real  vowels  must  necessarily  form  two  syllables,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  smooth  breathing,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  precedes  the  utterance  of  every  vowel.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  two  vowels  of  the  English  word  poet.  If  the 
soft  breathing  is  absent,  as  in  the  English  interjection  aye^ 
the  second  sound  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  vowel ;  it  is  only  a 
consonant  of  a  particular  kind,  which  rests  upon  the  preceding 
vowel,  and,  in  order  to  recall  its  vocalic  origin,  is  often  called 
a  semi-vowel. 

Every  vowel  may  become  a  semivowel,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  a,  the  utterance  of  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
smooth  breathing.  But  it  is  especially  the  two  extremes  of 
the  vocalic  scale,  i  and  w,  which  are  liable  to  this  change ;  their 
semi-vowels  will  be  represented  by  y  and  ic.  The  semi-vowel 
of  u  can  easily  be  perceived  in  the  French  words  lui^  pluie. 
The  semi-vowels  of  e  and  o  approximate  respectively  to  those 
of  i  and  u.^ 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  we  must  carefully  distinguish  real 
diphthongs,  which  are  composed  of  a  vowel  and  a  semi- 
vowel, ay^  or  of  a  semi-vowel  and  a  vowel,  ya^  joined 
together  in  one  syllable,  and  false  diphthongs,  which  only  appear 
such  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  written,  and 
which  in  reality  are  simple  vowels.  In  French  the  groups 
au  and  ou  are  diphthongs  only  to  the  eye ;  they  represent  the 
vowels  6  (close)  and  u.  So  also  in  Greek  we  shall  see  that 
av  was  a  diphthong,  but  ov  a  vowel. 

4.  Long  and  Short  Vowels.  Every  vowel,  whether  oral, 
nasalized,  or  in  a  diphthong,  may  either  be  uttered  very  quickly 
or  prolonged  during  the  whole  of  a  single  expiration ;  hence 
an  indefinite  number  of  degrees  of  quantity,  which  may  easily 
be  observed  in  language,  whether  spoken  or  sung.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  grammarians  have  reduced  these  varieties 
to  two,  long  and  short,  a,  «,  and  have  also  agreed  to  regard  the 
duration  of  a  long  vowel  as  about  twice  that  of  a  short  one. 

^  Thus  the  word  seau  [bucket]  (a  dissyllable  with  close  e),  which  has  become 
in  French  the  monosyllable  so  (close  o),  is  pronounced  syo  in  ceitain  dialects. 
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§  2.     Consonant-Vowels. 

(21)  1.  Liquids.^  We  may  distinguish  essentially  three 
kinds  of  r,  according  as  the  quivering  obstacle  which  produces 
it  consists  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  gloctis,  the  uvula,  or  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  Glottal  r,  unknown  to  the  cultivated  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  is  very  common  in  Arabic,  and  is  heard  also, 
though  in  a  very  impure  form,  in  the  pronunciation  of  those 
persons  who  have  a  tendency  to  "burring."  The  second, 
uvular  ?',  is  that  of  northern  French ;  in  southern  French  it 
is  replaced  by  lingual  ?•,  which  is  also  the  only  kind  known 
in  Italian  and  Spanish, 

There  are  also  several  kinds  of  l;  but  this  distinction  is 
much  less  important, 

2.  Nasals.  We  have  seen  that  the  nasals  are  pronounced 
with  the  niouth  closed.  Now  the  place  of  closure  may  be 
situated  at  any  point  whatever  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
from  the  soft  palate  to  the  lips.  If  the  tongue  rests  against 
the  soft  palate  (velum  palati)  or  the  palatal  arch,  the  sound 
is  called  velar  or  palatal  n :  this  is  the  ng  of  English  and 
Grerman  final  syllables,  often  called  also  guttural  n.  If  the 
tongue  closes  the  mouth  at  the  level  of  the  sockets  {alveoli) 
of  the  upper  teeth,  we  hear  the  ordinary  or  alveolar  n.  If 
the  closure  takes  place  in  front  by  means  of  the  joined  lips, 
we  have  the  labial  vi. 

When  used  as  vowels,  the  liquids  and  nasals  may  be  long 
or  short,  just  like  the  ordinary  vowel3. 

§  3.     Consonants, 

(22)  1.  Explosives, 2  The  closure  of  the  mouth  which 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  voiced  or  voiceless  ex- 
plosive may  likewise  be  velar,  palatal,  dental,  or  labial. 
Hence  four  groups  of  consonants,  which  include  also  several 
subordinate  groups.^      The  first  two  groups  are  often  united 

J  [Fr.  vibrantes  (trills) ;  I  and  r  are  usually  classed  as  liquids  by  English 
■writers.] 

^  [¥t.  momentanees  (momeniSLYy)  ;  called  "explosives"  by  many  English 
and  German  writers,  "stops,"  "mutes"  or  "checks"  by  others.] 

3  Cacuminals  (the  tongue  turned  up  against  the  top  of  the  palate), 
dorsals  (the  back  of  the  tongue  resting  against  the  front  part  of  the  palate), 
alveolars,  interdentals,  etc.  [Enghsh  t  is  rather  cacuminal,  French  t  alveolar.] 
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under  the  less  precise  appellation  of  gutturals  :  the  velar 
gutturals,  q^  g^  are  those  heard  in  the  English  words  cool^ 
good,  and  especially  in  the  German  kuh  (cow) ;  the  palatals, 
k,  </,  are  those  heard  in  the  English  key,  gift.  The  dentals, 
t,  d,  and  the  labials,  2^-,  ^?  require  no  explanation. 

2.  Spirants.^  The  following  are  the  most  common  spirants 
(taking  them  in  order  according  to  the  position  of  the  half- 
opened  aperture  through  which  the  air  passes) :  {a)  the 
voiceless  velar,  German  ch  in  dach,  noch ;  (&)  the  voiceless 
palatal,  German  ch  in  ich,  blech ;  (c)  the  voiceless  and  voiced 
cacuminals  (French  ch  and  j  [approximately  English  sh  and  s 
in  pleasure]),  denoted  respectively  by  s  and  2;  (d)  the  voice- 
less and  voiced  dentals,  or  rather  alveolars,  s  and  z ;  (e)  the 
voiceless  and  voiced  interdentals,  English  th  hard  ai;(J  soft ; 
(/)  the  two  labials,  /  and  v. 

3.  Modifications  of  the  Consonants.  The  two  chief 
possible  modifications  of  the  consonants  are  aspiration  and 
mouillement  [or  palatalization.] 

A. — Aspiration  affects  scarcely  any  but  the  momentary 
consonants.  It  consists  in  the  explosion  being  more  energetic, 
and  accompanied  by  the  forcible  expiration  ^  which  we  have 
designated  by  h ;  hence  the  consonants  of  this  class  are 
denoted  by  qh,  kh,  th,  ph  (voiceless),  g?i,  gh,  dh,  hh  (voiced). 
German  initial  k  is  the  best  example  that  can  be  given  of  an 
aspirated  explosive ;  a  qh  is  heard  in  kiih,  a  kh  in  kind  (child). 

When  the  explosion  of  the  explosive  melts  gradually  into 
the  expiratory  breath  which  follows  it,  the  two  sounds  end  by 
coalescing  into  one,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  corresponding  con- 
tinuant or  spirant.  Thus  the  transition  is  easy  from 7^/^  to/, 
from  th  to  the  alveolar  or  interdental  sibilant ;  and  the  German 
(jh  in  kuh  has  become  a  velar  spirant  in  the  Swiss  dialects. 

B. — Mouillement,  a  phenomenon  easier  to  reproduce  than  to 
define,  may  modify  not  only  all  the  momentary  and  continuant 

1  [Fr.  co;ifn?u^s  (continuous)  ;  usually  called  "spirants"  or  "  fricatives  " 
by  English  philologists.] 

'  Thus  for  these  consonants  also  the  term  "  aspirate  "  is  very  inappro- 
priate (see  above,  19,  1) ;  but  this  terminology  beiug  consecrated  by  usage 
•will  be  retained. 
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consonants,  but  also  the  nasals  and  liquids.  The  French  I 
mouille  in  the  word  fille  is  well  known ;  n  mouille  occurs  in 
the  word  digne.  The  other  consonants  showing  mouillement 
are  most  frequently  met  with  in  Hungarian  and  the  languages 
allied  to  it,  but  may  also  be  found  elsewhere  ;  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen  above  (17),  a  k  mouille,  written  kij,  which  served  as 
an  intermediate  stage  between  cahdllum  and  cheval.  As  a 
general  rule  the  mouille  sound  is  accompanied  by  a  slight 
dorsal  articulation.^ 

Having  settled  these  preliminaries,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  begin  an  historical  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  sounds ;  we 
shall  examine  in  succession  the  vowels,  semi-vowels,  and  diph- 
thongs, the  consonant-vowels,  the  consonants,  the  effects  of 
combinations  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and  lastly  the  tonic 
accent. 

^  A  very  minute  study  of  this  pheaomenon  has  very  recently  appeared  in 
K\xhn's  Zeitschrift  [xxix.l). 


CHAPTER  IT. 
GR^CO-LiTIN  VOCALISM. 

Section  I. 

VOWELS   AND   DIPHTHONGS   VIEWED   SEPARATELY   IN 
EACH   LANGUAGE. 

§  1.     Greek. 

(23)  1.  Voicels. — Greek  possesses  five  short  vowels,  a,  e,  i,- 
o,  V,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  long  vowel s,^  d,  7;,-  I,  w,  v. 
To  these  must  be  added,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  the  two 
false  diphthongs  «  and  ov. 

The  pronunciation  of  a  and  t,  long  or  short,  presents  no  diffi- 
culty ;  €  and  o  were  close  e  and  o ;  w  probably  a  very  open  o. 
There  is  no  controversy  except  as  to  -7  and  v. 

The  -q  of  modern  Greek  is  an  i ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  pronunciation  does  not  represent  that  of  the  ancients. 
The  fact  that  -7  was  always  regarded  as  the  long  vowel  corre^ 
sponding  to  e,  the  Latin  transliteration  of  -7  by  e,^  the  syllable 
/57,  which  in  a  verse  of  the  comedian  Cratinus  represents  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  and  other  arguments  besides,-  justify  us  in 
asserting  that,  at  any  rate  up  to  the  classical  period,  rj  was 
equivalent  to  a  more  or  less  open  e.  It  is  possible  however 
that  in  popular  pronunciation  itacism  crept  in  pretty  early ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  finally  prevailed  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Bj^zantine  period. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  v,  which  is  likewise  an  i  in 
modern  Greek.  We  shall  see  that  v  is  the  regular  represen- 
tative of  Indo-European  u ;  this  is  a  presumption  in  favour 

1  The  transliteration  by  i  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  which  popular  Greek  was  essentially  the  medium. 
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of  a  very  old  pronunciation  ?t,  which  was  perhaps  that  of  the 
Homeric  age,  and  certainly  that  of  several  dialects,  as  is 
proved  by  the  dialectical  representation  of  this  vowel  by  ov  ; 
e.g.  Boeotian  ov}xi<i  (you)  =  v/acI?,  Laconian  fxova-iSSiL^  (he  speaks) 
—  */xvOlC€l.  It  is  by  i*  also  that  Latin  represents  the  v  of  its 
oldest  Greek  loan-words,  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Doric 
dialects  of  Magna  Graecia;  e.g,  fucus  =  <I>vko^,  p?/;77jwra  = 
TTopffivpd.  But  later,  in  the  Augustan  age,  when  it  borrowed 
Words  from  the  kolv^,  it  also  introduced  into  its  alphabet  a 
new  symbol,  ?/,  meant  to  represent  v,  which  shows  that  the 
Latin  alphabet  possessed  no  letter  that  could  serve  to  repre- 
sent exactly  the  Greek  vowel  as  pronounced  at  that  period. 
Now  the  sound  which  was  then  non-existent  in  Latin  was  it. 
Hence  we  must  infer  that  the  old  u  had  in  the  classical  period 
become  w,  and  so  the  correct  pronunciation  of  v  is  that  of 
French  u.  From  this  intermediate  stage  it  passed  to  its 
present  pronunciation  of  i. 

It  is  possible  that  Greek  had  some  nasalized  vowels,  and 
some  dialects  certainly  possessed  them ;  but  as  they  are  not 
distinguished  in  writing,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely 
their  pronunciation, 

(24)  2.  Diphthongs. — Greek  writing  represents  a  very  large 
number  of  real  or  apparent  diphthongs.  By  far  the  most 
important  are  those  in  which  the  vowel  comes  first, ^  among 
which  v/e  may  distinguish  the  series  with  the  semi-vowel  i  and 
that  with  the  semi-vowel  v, 

A. — Series  at,  ct,  ot  —  di,  -qt,  wi. 

at  and  ot  are  in  modern  Greek  simple  vowels,  e  and  i ;  but 
this  pronunciation  is  late,  as  is  shown  by  the  mere  fact 
of  their  transliteration  in  Latin  by  ae  and  oc,  which  in  the 
Augustan  age  still  represented  real  diphthongs,  e.g.  in  the 
borrowed  words  aether  and  poena.  We  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  then  in  pronouncing  distinctly  ay  and  oy. 

u  in  modern  Greek  is  also  an  i ;  but  beneath  this  uniformity 
of  spelling  and  pronunciation  are  concealed  two  quite  distinct 
sounds:  (1)  a  diphthong  «,  which  came  from  Indo-European 
ey  {X€LTro}  =  H(^yqo)  or  from  the  Hellenic   contraction  of   €-l-t 

1  This  pronunciation  still  remains  in  Tsaconian.  2  Cf.  supra  20,  3. 
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(7roA.€t  =  TToXet),  and  must,  at  any  rate  originally,  have  been 
pronounced  ey  /  and  (2)  a  simple  close  c",  produced  by  the  con- 
traction of  two  c's  (^t Act  =  ^lAee,  imperative)  or  by  "compensa- 
tory lengthening"  (rt^ets  =  *Tt6'€VT9,  i??/?*a  47  C).  The  first  et 
however  also  became  a  vowel  at  an  early  period,  and  its 
transliteration  in  Latin,  which  varies  between  e  and  Z,  jEneas^ 
TtresiaSj  shows  the  undecided  character  of  the  pronunciation 
of  this  false  diphthong. 

The  diphthongs  with  a  long  vowel,  at,  rji,  m,  underwent  a 
peculiar  treatment.  The  y  was  probably  still  pronounced  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  even  later ;  for  the  Grreek  rpaywSd?, 
borrowed  at  an  early  date  by  the  Latins,  was  spelt  by  them 
tragoedus,  whereas  /xeAwSid,  borrowed  later,  was  transcribed 
melodia.  However  this  may  be,  in  the  classical  period  the 
semi-vowel  was  no  longer  pronounced,  or  scarcely  so ;  whence 
the  custom  of  representing  it  in  inscriptions  only  by  a  small 
symbol  written  close  to  the  long  vowel  (t  adscript,  e.g.  Ht). 
Our  typography  has  replaced  it  by  the  t  subscript,  a,  r},  w,  a 
mode  of  writing  borrowed  from  the  Greek  manuscripts  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

B. — Series  av,  cv,  ov — av,  rjv,  (i)v. 

Each  of  these  groups  must  be  pronounced  as  if  it  consisted 
of  a  vowel +  U-,  almost  like  the  German  au  [English  oic], 
Their  transliteration  in  Latin  and  elsewhere  {aorov  for  avrov 
and  <f>e6y€Lv  for  (favy^Lv  in  various  inscriptions)  puts  this  point 
beyond  doubt  in  the  case  of  av,  ev,  and  the  corresponding  long 
diphthongs,^  probably  also  in  the  case  of  wv,  which  however  is 
very  rare,  ov  is  the  only  exception  ;  in  modern  Greek  it  is  a 
simple  vowel  u,  and  it  must  have  been  already  reduced  to  this 
in  antiquity. 

ou,  like  ct,  represents  historically  two  distinct  sounds:  (1) 
an  Indo-European  oio  (Aot'co  =  *?du-o),  a  primitive  diphthong,  of 
which  the  two  elements  gradually  coalesced  in  Greek  ;  and 
(2)  a  long  close  5,  produced  by  the  Attic  contraction  of  two 
o's  {SrfXovfjL^v  =  Sr]\6oiJi€v),  or  by  the   compensatory  lengthening 

1  Confirmed  also  by  the  present  Greek  pronunciation  {av  =  ai\  €v  =  ei\ 
7)v=iv),  -which  would  be  inconceivable  if  av  had  ever  been  reduced  to  v  and 
eu  to  U. 
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of  an  o  (5iSov9  =  *8i8wT?).  The  close  6  and  tlie  diphthong  both 
imperceptibly  became  u  from  classical  times.  In  fact  we  know 
that  in  transliteration  from  one  language  to  another,  Latin 
u  and  Greek  ov  are  treated  as  exactly  equivalent ;  e.g.  AovKto?, 
ThucycUdes. 

(25)  Besides  these  diphthongs  in  which  the  vowel  came  first, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Greek  possessed  also  numerous  diph- 
thongs, in  which  the  semi--vowel  came  first  (type  ya  and  wa). 
This  is  especially  shown  by  Greek  prosody.  Thus  the  Homeric 
scansion  of  xP^aeov  or  (^olic)  XP^^^'-^^  ^^  a  dissyllable,  of 
AlyvTTTLov^  as  a  trisyllable  {e.g.  Od.  iv;  83),  of  UrfXrjtdSeu)  (Ionic) 
with  synizesis  of  Sew^  and  the  frequent  scansion  in  the  tra- 
gedians of  OcS)v  as  a  monosyllable,  and  av04oiv  (Attic)  as  a  dis- 
syllable, point  beyond  doubt  to  a  semi- vocalic  pronunciation  of 
c  or  t ;  so  also  the  word  vlos,  which  is  always  dissyllabic,  must 
have  begun  with  a  sound  very  nearly  akin  to  the  English  ivh. 
But  owing  to  the  lack  of  pi^ecision  in  Greek  writing,  and  the 
absence  of  other  evidence,  we  are  not  able  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing beyond  approximations  on  this  point. 

§  2i     Latin i 

(26)  1.  Vowels,— The  Latin  vowels  are  five  in  number,-  a,  e, 
I,  o,  w^i  and  may  be  either  short  or  long.  The  Latin  aljjhabet 
has  no  special  sign  to  denote  a  long  vowel ;  sometimes  in 
inscriptions  the  length  is  marked  by  doubling  the  vowel 
(JIAARCO)  2  or  in  the  case  of  i  by  lengthening  the  letter  (marId, 
ablative),  or,  lastly,  by  the  use,  very  irregularly  however,  of 
the  apex,  a  kind  of  acute  accent  placed  over  a  vowel  long  by 
nature. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  vowels  is  much  better  known 
than  that  of  the  Greek  •  their  equivalence  in  inscriptions,  the 

^  Y,  a.  borrowed  symbol,  as  we  have  seen,  ought  never  to  appear  except 
in  Greek  words  which  the  Latins  introduced  into  their  own  language  ; 
hence  we  shall  write  pyramis,  byssus,  xystum,  but  silva,  lacrima,  indutus 
or  inclitus. 

2  The  quantity  of  the  vowel  must  always  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  syllable  ;  thus  the  e  of  rectus  is  reckoned  as  long  because  of  its 
position,  but  it  is  really  short ;  on  the  contrary,  in  agmen,  lectus,  structus, 
the  vowel  is  long  by  nature,  and  quite  mdependently  of  the  group  of  con- 
sonants which  follows  it. 
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testimony  of  grammarians,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Romance 
languages,  especially  Italian,  enable  us  to  determine  even  the 
more  delicate  shades  of  distinction  between  them.  A,  long  or 
short,  was  the  ordinary  a  [of  French,  cf.  a  of  father],  which 
has  been  preserved  very  faithfully  in  Italian.  The  sound  of  e 
was  rather  open  than  close,  even  in  such  words  as  lego,  gero ; 
e,  on  the  other  hand,  was  always  close,  even  in  final  syllables, 
e.g.  omnes,  and  this  view  harmonizes  with  the  evidence  of 
the  purely  graphic  variants  omnes,  omneis,  and  omnis.  The 
sound  of  I  approached  that  of  close  e  (English  y  in  happy)^ 
and  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  unaccented  T,  often  WTitten 
ei  in  final  syllables,  equeis  ;  but  accented  z  is  a  pure  I.  0  is  an 
open  0  ;  o  is  a  close  o,  very  near  akin  to  u.  U,  which  has  not 
become  it  in  any  language  except  French,  had  exactly  the 
sound  of  French  ou  [English  oo]  when  long,  but  approached 
that  of  6  when  short.  Y  represents  an  it  or  a  mixture  of  i 
and  iL 

Classical  Latin  possessed  none  of  the  nasalized  vowels  which 
have  since  been  developed  in  French  and  Portuguese.  It  is 
possible  however  that  some  such  sounds  existed  in  the  popular 
language. 

2.  Diphthongs. — The  true  or  false  diphthongs  in  which  the 
vowel  comes  first  are  six  in  number  :  at,  ei,  oi — au,  eu,  ou. 
Some  of  these  survived  in  classical  Latin  ;  all  became  more  or 
less  simple  vowels  in  popular  Latin. 

The  archaic  spelling  ai  (aidilis,  Ep.  Scip.)  and  the  classical 
spelling  ae  both  represent  a  true  diphthong  which  contained  a 
semi-vowel  formed  by  a  mixture  of  i  and  e,^  but  was  early 
reduced  in  the  popular  speech  to  a  simple  e.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  oi,  classical  oe,  which  however  is  hardly  a  Latin 
sound  at  all,  except  as  a  contraction  of  o  +  e  in  coeptum,  etc. ; 
for  the  archaic  oi  {moinicipiom)  regularly  became  either  u 
or  1,  and  survived  only  in  a  few  archaisms  like  moenia, 
foedus.  The  later  oe  is  a  mere  transcription  of  Greek  ot  in 
borrowed  words,  poena  =  iTOLvrj.  The  Romance  languages  no 
longer  make  any  distinction  between  Latin  e,  ae,  oe.     As  to 

1  Cf.  Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.  i.  7,  18. 
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the  diphthong  oi,  it  is  reduced,  as  in  Greek,  to  a  simple  o,  equo 
=  *equoi  =  lttttio. 

El  was  perhaps  ah-eady  pronounced  f,  even  when  still 
written  ei:  i)iFF.iBEi^s=^diffidens.  In  the  Augustan  age  the 
spelling  was  merely  altered  to  agree  with  the  pronunciation. 

Au  was  a  true  diphthong,  and  has  remained  such  in  Pro- 
vencal, Portuguese,  and  Roumanian  ;  which  proves  that  the 
very  frequent  interchange  of  au  and  o,  revealed  by  inscriptions 
and  manuscripts,^  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  dialectical 
peculiarity. 

The  old  eu  became  ou ;  hence  there  is  no  eu  in  Latin,  except 
that  which  arises  from  the  later  contraction  of  e  +  Uj  and  the 
mere  fact  of  its  having  this  origin  is  enough  to  show  its  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  old  ou,  whether  primitive  or  derived  from  eu,  was  per- 
haps already  pronounced  u,  even  when  the  spelling  ou  still 
survived  (abdoucit,  Ep.  Scip.).  Later  on  it  was  superseded  by 
the  spelling  u. 

The  diphthongs  in  which  the  semi-vowel  comes  first  -  {lam, 
uel,  etc.)  present  no  difficulty.  But  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  were  many  more  of  these  in  the  popular  speech  than  in 
the  slow  and  studied  pronunciation  of  classical  Latin  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  classical  Latin p(7r?e^e,  a  tetrasyllable,  was  in  popular 
Latin  pdriete,  a  tribrach,  which,  through  the  first  syllable  being 
long  by  position,  became  a  dactyl,  and  the  poets  made  use  of 
this  license  to  introduce  words  of  this  class  into  their  verses. 
In  the  same  way  the  popular  words  hattuere,  trifoliuiii,  are 
shown  to  be  trisyllables  (with  accent  on  6d,  tri)  by  the  French 
hcittre,  trefle,  which  could  not  come  from  battuere,  trifoUum. 
The  double  scansions  tenuis  and  tenvis,  genua  and  genva,  are 
well  known.  Such  a  change  is  very  natural.  Similarly  the 
French  termination  -tion  is  monosyllabic  in  current  speech,  but 
dissyllabic  in  poetry.  ^ 

1  The  Emperor  Vespasian  pronounced  pld<<tra  instead  of  plaustra  (Suet. 
Vespas.  22),  and  scholars  hesitate  between  the  spelHngs  cauda  and  coda. 

2  Cf.  above  20,  3. 

3  [So  also  in  Shakespeare  the  termination  -tion  is  sometimes  dissyllabic, 
e.g.  Cor.  i.  2. 15,  "  These  three  lead  on  this  preparation  "  ;  sometimes  mono- 
syllabic, e.g.  Ant.  iii.  4.  26,  "  I'll  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war."] 
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Section  II. 

VOWELS   AND   DIPHTHONGS    OF   THE   TWO  LANGUAGES  VIEWED    IN 
RELATION   TO    THEIR   COMMON   ORIGIN. 

(27)  The  study  of  the  diphthongs  in  which  the  vowel  comes 
first  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  vowel  itself ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  study  of  the  diphthongs  in  which  the  semi- 
vowel comes  first  depends  entirely  on  the  development  of  the 
semi-vowel  which  they  contain. 

Hence  this  section  will  be  divided  under  two  heads :  (1) 
vowels,  (2)  semi-vowels. 

§  1.     Voivels, 

(28)  The  vocalism  which  we  have  assigned  to  Greek  and 
Latin  is  the  same  as  the  primitive  Indo-European  vocalism, 
which  these  languages  reproduce,  as  a  general  rule,  with 
remarkable  fidelity.  To  simplify  their  study,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  arrange  the  vowels  in  the  following  order :  ?,  z,  ?<,  w, 
e,  e,  0,  o,  a,  cl} 

1.  I.-E.  i  =  Grk.  t  =  Lat.  i:  I.-E.  ^qi-s  (interrog.),  Gk.  t<.'-9,  Lat. 
qiii-s  ;  *tri-  (three),  rpi-a-Lv,  tn-hus  ;  -i-,  formative  suffix  of  sub- 
stantives, *ow-i'S  (sheep),  ots  =  *of-t-g,  ou-i-s;  -i,  locative  ending, 
Gk.  vvKT-T,  7ravT-Xj  Lat.  rur-e^  noct-e,  etc. 

We  see  from  the  last  examples  that  Lat.  final  i  becomes  e  : 
rure  =  *ruri]  so  also  the  neuters  leve  —  Hevt  {qL  va.di^c.levis^ 
and  mare,  which  correspond  to  the  Greek  types  tSpt  (neuter_of 
adj.  i8pi-s,  "knowing"),  a-ivaiTL,  etc.,  as  is  shown  by  the  cases 
in  which  the  i  reappears,  abl.  sing,  levi,  nom.  pi.  levia.  The 
same  change  of  i  to  e  takes  place  before  r :  Lat.  sero  (I  sow)  = 

*^?-6'0,^  cf.  Gk.  liqfjit  =  *cri-(Trj-iXL, 

(29)  2.     I.-E.  i^Gk.  I  =  Lat.  i :  *wl-  (force),  Gk.  U  (force, 

1  Besides  these  ten  vowels,  comparative  philology  assigns  to  the  primi- 
tive language  an  eleventh  vowel  of  indeterminate  pronunciation  [^j ,  which 
in  Greek  and  Latin  however  appears  to  be  entirely  confused  with  d. 

-  Lat.  s  between  two  vowels  always  becomes  r.  Of  course  most  of  these 
examples  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  phonetic  laws  which  will  only  be 
set  forth  later  on.  Phonology  forms  a  system  which  must  be  grasped  as  a 
whole  before  each  part  of  it  can  be  understood.     [Cf.  infra  69,  1  and  note<J 
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e.g.  II.  xii.  320)  =  *fi9,  instr.  l-(fiL  =  *fL-(f>L  (by  force),  common  in 
Homer,  Lat.  vl-s ;  Gk.  ptyog,  Lat.  frlgus :  -f-,  sign  of  the  opta- 
tive, I.-E.  *8-l-ines  (we  may  be),  Gk.  €Tfji,ev  =  *icr-l-ix€Vj  Lat. 
s-i-mus^  etc.  Sometimes  in  Latin  spelling  this  i  is  confused 
with  ci,  e.g.  faxseis=  f axis',  but  we  know  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion represented  by  both  symbols  was  almost  the  same. 

(30)  3.  I.-E.  u  =  Gk.  v  =  Lat.  it:  I.-E.  *du-  (two),  Gk.  8v-a>, 
Lat.  dii-d  ;  I.-E.  *yug-6-  (yoke),  Gk.  ^vy-o-?,  Lat.  jug-u-m ;  I.-E. 
*klu-  (to  hear),  Gk.  kXv-to-';  (heard  of,  celebrated),  Lat.  with 
prefix  in-clu-iu-s ;  Gk.  vtto,  r-Trcp,  Lat.  suh^  super ;  -w-,  formative 
suffix  of  nouns,  Gk.  •17S-V-9  (Dor.  aSv?),  Lat.  sudvis  =  *svdd-u-is, 
with  an  additional  suffix,  the  vocalic  character  of  which  caused 
the  change  of  it  to  a  semi- vowel. 

We  have  seen  that  Latin  it  was  closely  akin  to  6.  It 
seems  to  have  retained  its  original  labial  character  when-  a 
labial  followed  ;  then  in  course  of  time  this  pure  u  must  have 
passed  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  w  to  a  sound  nearly 
approaching  that  of  i.  These  three  stages  are  successively 
attested  by  variable  spellings,  such  as  lubet  and  libet  (it 
pleases),  carnufex  and  carnifex,  lacruma  (cf.  Gk.  SaKpv), 
lacrima  and  even  lacinjma ;  perhaps  also  by  the  variation 
seen  in  the  dative-ablatives  of  the  fourth  declension,  e.g.  arcU- 
hus  compared  with  maivt-hus.  But  as  we  are  here  dealing 
with  a  sound  which  the  Latin  alphabet  was  unable  to  represent 
with  precision,  it  is  hard  to  reduce  these  phenomena  to  a  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  u  becomes  pure  6  before  r,  except  in 
a  final  syllable  :  fo-re  (to  be)  =  *fu-re.,  cf.  fu-turu-s  and  Gk. 
<j)v-o-ixaL ;  femor-is,  jecor-is  (genitives),  cf.  femur.,  jecur^  etc. 
We  find  however  furor,  nurus  (daughter-in-law),  Gk.  vvos  = 
^(Tvvcr6-<;,  Sk.  snusd. 

(31)  4.  I.-E.  zl  =  Gk.  •i;  =  Lat.  u :  I.-E.  *'mus-  (mouse),  Gk.  fiv?, 
gen.  /i-r-os  (infra  76  B)  =  */xvo--o9,  Lat.  rniis,  gen.  muris  =  *mus-iSj 
cf.  Mod.  Germ,  mans,  Eng.  mouse;  Gk.  v-s  (swine),  Lat.  su-s;  Gk. 
0v-fx6-<;  (passion,  heart),  Li^it.  fu-mu-s  (smoke),  cf.  Sk.  dhu-md-s 
(smoke,  vapour)  and  Gk.  ^vw  (burn  in  sacrifice).^  We  cannot 
with  certainty  place  here  beside  Greek  c<^v(he  was)  the  archaic 

1  Etymological  meaning  "  to  smoke  "  still  seen  in  baindov  5'  airav  ai/xaTi 
ddeu  {6d.  xi.  420). 
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Latin  perfect  fH-l^  which  may  go  back  equally  well  either  to 
*fu-vl  or  *fou-vi  {supra  26,  2  and  infra  34  B  /?). 

(32)  5.  I.-E.  e  =  Gk.  c  =  Lat.  e.  This  exact  agreement,  which 
is  almost  absolutely  regular/  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  essential 
criterion  of  classification  for  the  Indo-European  languages. 
We  shall  examine  successively  simple  e  and  e  forming  part  of 
a  diphthong. 

A. — Simple  e  :  I.-E.  *t's-ti  (he  is),  Gk.  eV-rt,  Lat.  es-t ;  I.-E. 
*ed-o  (I  eat),  Gk.  IS-w,  Lat.  ed-o ;  I.-E.  *qe  (and),  Gk.  re,  Lat. 
que ;  I.-E.  *g^n-os  (birth),  gen.  *gen-es-6s,  Gk.  yeV-os  yeVeo?  = 
*  yei'-ccr-o?,  Lat.  gen-US  gen-er-is=  *gen-es-is;^  final  e  in  voca- 
tive of  2nd  decl.,  Gk.  iTTTr-e,  Lat.  equ-e ;  final  -e  of  2nd  person 
singular  present  imperative,  Gk.  ay-€,  Lat.  ag-e;  final  -te  of 
2nd  person  plural  imperative,  Gk.  ay-€-re,  Lat.  ag-i-te ;  e  in 
reduplication  of  perfect,  Ae-AotTr-a,  ce-cid~l. 

€  in  Greek  always  remains  unchanged.     But  in  Latin 

(a)  The  group  ev  regularly  becomes  6v  by  labialization  of 
the  vowel  under  the  influence  of  the  labial :  Gk.  v^os  —  vefos, 
Lat.  *nevos,  whence  novos',  Gk.  Tefo^i^  if6s  {=  ^a-efos)  (thine, 
his),  Lat.  tovos,  sows  (archaic),  later  tuus,  suus ;  Gk.  iv-vea  = 
*iv-v€f-a  (I.-E.  *ndiu-n),  Lat.  nov-em,  etc. 

{(3)  Unaccented  e,  when  not  final,  is  changed  to  i :  thus  we 
have  age  =  ay€j  but  agite  =  ay€T€,  agiininl  =  ayofxevot  or  ayifxevai, 
and  agis  (thou  dost)  =  *ages^  which  is  perhaps  equivalent  to 
the  Doric  form  ayes  (common  Greek  aycis)  and  certainly  to  an 
I.-E.  form  *dg-es  (cf.  Sk.  bhdras  =  (pipes). 

To  this  change  of  unaccented  e  is  due  the  well-known  weaken^ 
ing  of  the  vowel  in  compounds:  lego  colligo^  *specid  (cf.  Gk.  o-kctt- 
To/xat)  Inspicio.  According  to  the  law  laid  down  we  should  ex- 
pect colligOj  but  *colUgere^  *lnspecere^  mspdciOj  since  in  these 
words  e  remains  accented.  But  it  must  be  observed,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  phenomenon  may,  and  indeed  must,  have  taken 

^  There  is  scarcely  any  important  exception  that  cannot  be  explained, 
besides  'LTnros  =  e^uos  ;  but  the  i  is  not  the  only  irregularity  in  I'ttttos,  and  the 
rough  breathing,  which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  elsewhere  (Sk.  d(jvas), 
and  which  is  not  reproduced  in  compounds  (Aei^/ctTTTros  not  *Aei'xt7r7roj), 
points  to  a  series  of  accidental  alterations  in  this  word,  which  still  remain 
obscure. 

2  Notice  the  double  agreement  in  the  genitive. 

D 
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place  at  a  time  when  Latin  accentuation  had  not  yet  assumed 
the  form  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  post- 
Augustan  grammarians,  and  accordingly  it  must  have  taken  place, 
partly  at  any  rate,  under  the  influence  of  an  initial  accentuation 
peculiar  to  Latin,  which  will  be  defined  later  on  (§  82) ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  very  possibly  *collegere  may  have  become 
colligere  through  the  analogical  influence  ^  of  the  regular  colligo, 
as  conversely  the  regular  forms  neglegere,  intellegere  produced 
the  presents  neglego^  infellego.  In  other  cases  the  vocalism 
of  the  simple  verb  was  perhaps  wrongly  introduced  into  the 
compound  :  thus  we  ought  to  have  *rdpit6j  but  we  have  repeto 
through  the  analogy  of  jj^to.  Such  attractions  are  very  com- 
mon in  low  Latin,  which  created  a  number  of  forms  like 
refacere  (Fr.  refaire)  instead  of  rejlcere^  accaptdre  (Fr. 
acheter)  on  the  model  of  captare^  and  may  evidently  have 
taken  place  at  all  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  compound 
sometimes  altered  the  simple  verb :  thus,  though  the  conju- 
gation is  diiferent,  the  Latin  plico  certainly  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  irXeKO)  (I  plait) ;  hence  we  must  admit  that  the  vocalism 
of  implied  and  the  other  compounds  contaminated  the  simple 
*plecd. 

As  a  following  r  changes  i  to  e,  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
preserve  unaccented  e  from  being  changed  to  ?;  and  so  we  have 
confero^  generis^  metnineriSj  not  *confir6^  etc.  e  likewise 
remains  unchanged  in  a  close  syllable,  that  is,  before  a  group 
of  two  consonants :  col-lectuSj  cf.  col-Ugo^  haruspex  =  *haru- 
spec-s,  gen.  -spic-is^ prae-pes  (with  rapid  flight)  =  *prae-pes-s  = 
*prae-pet-s  (cf.  Gk.  TreT-o/xat^  I  fly),  and,  through  analogy,  gen. 
prae-pet-is=  *prae-pit-is^  etc. 

(y)  Lastly,  a  much  more  obscure  change  of  e  takes  place 
sporadically  before  nasals ;  e  becomes  ^  before  a  group  consisting 
of  a  nasal  +  a  consonant,  and  this  i  in  its  turn  is  sometimes 
lengthened  in  accordance  with  another  law  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Cf.  cVro's  and  intics,  ttcVtc  and  qiilnqiie,  tignuvi  ^ 
(beam)  and  tego,  o-reyw  (I  cover)  or  rixvr}  (originally  the  car- 
penter's craft,  Sk.  taks^  to  hew),  etc.     We  see  by  this  that  the 

'  On  the  influence  of  analogy  see  infra  83  and  183. 
Lat.  g  before  n  is  a  nasal  (German  [and  English]  ng). 
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two  prepositions  iv  and  in  may  be  identified,  if  we  assume  that 
there  existed  in  Latin  two  syntactical  doublets/  *en  and  in ; 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  *en  would  not  change, 
*en  agrls,  but  it  would  become  in  before  a  consonant,  in  clomo ; 
then  later  the  form  iii  was  extended  by  analogy  to  the  former 
case.  But  we  must  also  suppose  that  *en  was  mostly  proclitic, 
and  consequently  unaccented. 

B. — e  in  diphthongs. 
•  (a)  I.-E.  ey  =  (}k.  €t  =  Lat.  (ei)  I:  I.-E.  *dey'k-  (to  show,  say), 
G-k.  SeU-vv-fjLtj  Lat.  dtc-Oj  archaic  deico  ;  I.-E.  *bheydh-'  (to  per- 
suade, trust),  Gk.  vciO-o),  Lat.  fld-o.  Very  rarely  Greek  also 
has  i:  I,-E.  "^dey-  (to  shine),  Gk.  Stos=:*St-Fo-9,  cf.  Lat.  dei-vo-s, 
dlvo-s  (god,  divine). 

(/?)  I.-E.  €iv  =  Gk.  €i/  =  prehistoric  Latin  eio;  but,  as  ev  be- 
comes ov  (cf.  A  a  supra)^  eu,  which  does  not  differ  from  it  in 
Latin  in  pronunciation  or  even  in  writing,  becomes  ow,  then  u: 
Gk.  (f)€vy-oi,  cf.  <^vy-7i,  €-</)vy-ov  ;  Lat.  *deuc-o  (I  lead),  which  is  not 
found  anj^where,  but  evidently  has  the  same  relation  to  due- 
(from  dux^  dilc-is)  that  ^cuy-w  has  to  cjivy-^  historically  *do2ic-d 
(abdovcit  already  cited),  and  finally  duco. 

(33)  6.  I.-E.  e  =  Gk.  7?  =  Lat.  e  :  I.-E.  *ed-ed-a  (I  have  eaten), 
Gk.  eS-T^S-a,  Lat.  without  reduplication  ed-l ;  I.-E.  *semi-  (half), 
Gk.  •17/xt-,  Lat.  sc7ni- ;  I.-E.  nom.  ^mater  (mother),  Gk.  iJLrjry]p  = 
l^arrjp,  Lat.  ^mcJfer,  which  became  mater  through  the  regular 
shortening  of  every  final  syllable  in  r  (cf.  arbos  and  arbor) ; 
I.-E.  *dhe  (to  suck,  suckle),  Gk.  Otj-Xtj  (teat),  Orj-Xv-^s  (female), 
Lat. /e-Zo  (to  suck,  often  wrongly  written  fello)^  fe-mina  =  (}'k. 
*Ori-p.ivq  (she  who  suckles),  cf.  Umbr.  sif  feliuf=siLes  fllids 
(sucking-pigs);  I.-E.  -ie-  optative  suffix,  Gk.  €r7;9  =  *eV-tV?,  old 
Latin  s-ie-s,  etc.  Sometimes  in  Latin  this  e  was  written  ei, 
which  is  merely  a  graphic  variation,  leigibus  ;  but  it  is  less 
easy  to  explain  the  variant  7,  found  in  flliiis  (suckling). 

(34)  7.  I.-E.  o  =  Gk.  o  =  Lat.  o.  This  primitive  agreement, 
which  has  been  often  interfered  with  by  the  action  of  analogy, 

^  By  syntactical  doublet  is  meant  the  double  form  which  the  same  word 
may  take  according  to  the  place  it  occupies  in  a  syntactical  group  (sentence) : 
thus,  in  French,  beau  and  bel,  the  former  before  a  consonant,  the  latter 
before  a  vowel.     [So  in  English  a  before  a  consonant,  an  before  a  vowel.] 
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will  oiity  be  understood  later  on ;  for  the  present  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  notice  the  regular  alternation  of  e  and  6  which  takes 
place  in  words  of  identical  formation  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.  —  Simple  6 :  -o-,  the  sign  of  nouns  of  the  second  declension, 
Gk.  tTTTT-o-?,  Lat.  equ-o-s  ;  alternation  with  e,  seen  in  ^epw  and 
<f)6pos,  also  in  Se/x-w  (to  build)  and  S6fx-o-^  (house),  Lat.  dom-u-s, 
pend-o  (I  weigh)  and  pond-u-s^  (weight),  sequ-o-r  and  soc-iu-s, 
etc.;  the  same  alternation  in  ^epw  and  cfiopd,  pc-w  =  *pef-w  (to 
flow)  and  poiq  =  *po?'a  (stream),  teg-o  and  tog-a;  so  also  in  the 
derivative  verbs  (fiopio)  (^epw),  cnrovSd^w  (o-TrevSw),  moneo  (*7?ie?i-, 
to  think ;  cf .  me-^nin-l^  mens),  noceo  {*ne7c-,  harm,  death,  cf. 
nec-o,  nex),  voc-o  {*iveq,  to  speak,  cf.  the  e  of  €7ros  =  f€7r-o9, 
word),  etc. ;  lastly,  in  the  vowel  of  many  Greek  perfects, 
olSa^foiS-a  (cf.  the  participle  fctS-oSs),  X^-Xonr-a  (ActV-co),  Tre- 
7Tov6-a  (ttcV^-o?,  suffering),  etc.  This  last  grade  of  vocalism  has 
nothing  certainly  corresjoonding  to  it  in  Latin,  owing  to  the 
many  important  changes  which  the  original  perfect  underwent 
in  that  language. 

Greek  o  remains  unchanged.  In  Latin  o  is  liable  to  several 
changes  which  are  not  all  clearly  defined. 

(a)  The  group  ov  almost  always  became  av  ;  cf.  av-i-s  and 
otoovos,  a  secondary  formation  =*6?-i-o}v6-<i,  also  au-tumo,  a 
compound  =  *«^;z-^wmo  (I  augur,  presume),  and  oto/xat  (same 
sense)  =  * of -t-o-/^ai.  AVe  find  however  ov-i-s  (sheep)  =  Gk.  *of-i-9, 
Sk.  dv-i-s. 

(^)  The  initial  group  vd  in  close  syllables  always  became 
ve,  though  the  archaic  forms  with  6  did  not  entirely  disappear. 
E.g.  vesfer  =  vds-ter,  velle  =  *volle  =  ^vdl-se,  cf.  v6l-d,  and  the 
doublets  vorto  verto,  vortex  vertex,  etc.;  so  also  in  diphthongs, 
mcws  =  ^•e^cos  =  Gk.  ?oiKo<i  (house),  vinum  =  veinom  =  (j:^.  folvo^] 
but  in  open  syllables  voco,  volo,  and  even  vomo,  where  the  6 
corresponds  to  a  Greek  e,  Gk.  c'/xew  =  *f e/xew  (to  vomit). 

(y)  In  llico  (on  the  spot,  immediately)  =  *z?i  sloco,^  the  un- 
accented 6  seems  to  have  undergone  a  similar  treatment  to 
that  of  unaccented  e  {supra  32  A  /?) ;  but  dlloquor,  coUoco,  etc. 

1  These  two  nonns  originally  belonged  to  the  second   declension,  as  is 
ghown  by  the  locative  dovil  and  the  archaic  ablative  pondd. 
3  Stlvcui  is  the  archaic  form  of  locus. 
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(8)  Final  o,  which  however  is  very  rare,  becomes  e  ;  that  is, 
if  we  are  to  regard  the  imperative  sequ-c-re  as  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  its  Grreek  correlative  e7rco  =  *€7r- c-o-o  (follow). 

(c)  But  the  most  regular  and  by  far  the  best  known  change 
of  Latin  o  is  that  by  which  it  becomes  u  in  a  final  syllable. 
We  find  this  change  on  a  large  scale  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  singular  of  the  second  declension,  where  finus, 
virum^  donum  are  the  normal  equivalents  of  oinos,  virom, 
donorn^  which  are  found  in  old  inscriptions.  So  also  in  the 
neuters  of  the  third  declension,  genus  =  (}h.  yeVo?,  tempus  = 
*tt-mp6s^  cf,  tcmporis ;  and  in  the  third  person  plural  present 
indicative,  legilnt  =  Gk.  (Doric)  Xiyovn,  cf.  tremonti  {tremunt)^ 
a  doubtful  form  in  the  ancient  Carmen  Saliare. 

6  was  kept  unchanged  after  an  u^  whether  vowel  or  consonant, 
until  after  the  Augustan  age,  when  it  began  to  undergo  the 
same  treatment.  Thus  the  Romans  pronounced  and  wrote,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  us  also  to  write,  cqiios,  servds^  exigiios, 
qiiom  (conjunction),  not  qinim^  which  is  a  spelling  belonging 
to  the  latest  period  of  Latin,  and  ought  to  be  utterly  rejected. 
The  labial  consonant  afterwards  coalesced  with  the  vowel  of 
the  same  class :  whence  the  spellings  ecus^  cocus^  cum^  etc.^ 

While  a  folloAving  r  seems  to  change  it  to  o,  it  also  preserves 
unaccented  6  from  being  changed  to  il ;  thus  *tempds  became 
tempus^  but  temporis  remained  unchanged. 

{I)  We  find  also  sporadically  u  instead  of  6  before  a  nasal 
followed  by  a  consonant;  e.g.  unguis,  cf.  Grk.  orv|=*ovvx-?,  and 
the  variation  in  spelling  between  hone  and  hunc. 

B. —  6  in  diphthongs. 

(a)  I.-E.  o?/  =  Gk.  ot  =  Lat.  o?,  but  the  last  diphthong  did  not 
remain  permanently.  When  accented,  it  became  of,  and  then 
passed  to  the  sound  of  u.  Thus  oino{m\  found  in  the  epitaph 
of  the  Scipios,  became  ununi :  cf.  Grk.  ot-vo-s  (one),  ol-vrj  (the 
ace  in  dice),  oTos  (alone)  =  ^oT-fo-?  =  Zend  aeva  (one),  I.-E.  *oy-ioo-s 
deflected   from   a   demonstrative   root   i.      Similarly   we   may 

1  So  the  declension  would  be  approximately:  ecus,  eque,  equl,  ecum,  etc. 
But  it  was  inevitable  that  analogical  influences  should  be  developed  among 
the  forms  of  this  declension,  giving  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  forms 
equus,  eqnum,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  forms  ece^ecl,  all  historically  proved. 
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compare  moenia  (walls)  with  viuntre^  i^oena  with  imnlre^  and 
we  may  notice  that  foedus  (tresiiy)  =  *foidos  has  the  same 
relation  to  feido  (to  trust)  that  pondus  has  to  jjcndo}  We 
may  be  surprised  that  oe  should  thus  have  survived  excep- 
tionally in  these  words  and  possibly  a  few  others ;  but  poena 
is  borrowed  from  the  Greek;  the  archaism  moenia^  which 
was  certainly  read  in  the  Annals  of  the  Pontiffs,  may  have 
been  restored  to  favour  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
regular  milnia^  which  had  taken  the  sense  of  "public  duties," 
and  from  the  same  Annals  the  E-oman  historians  must  have 
borrowed  the  archaism  foedus.^  Unaccented  oy  became  I: 
final  'Oy  in  locative  singular  of  second  declension,  Gk.  iWot,  Lat. 
equi ;  and  so  also  in  the  dative  plural,  Gk.  tWot?,  Lat.  equls. 

(^)  I.-E.  oiu^Gk.  ov^Lat.  (ou)u.  We  find  very  clearly  in 
Greek  the  alternation  already  mentioned  between  e  and  6 : 
a-TTcvhui  (I  hasten),  a-irovZrj  (zeal) ;  Ki\ev9-o-s  (road),  a-KoXovd-o-s 
(one  who  goes  by  the  same  road,  travelling  companion) ;  fat. 
i\evcro/xaL  =  *i\evO-croixaL  (I  shall  go),  Homeric  perfect  €l\-T^\ov9-a 
(I  have  gone),  etc.  But  the  diphthong  ou  is  not  so  easy  to 
recognise  in  Latin,  for  u  ma}^  come  either  from  eu  or  ou ;  and 
hence,  when  we  see  a  perfect  like  fiig-l  (cf.  archaic  rtli^  /i^*), 
we  cannot  tell  whether  it  goes  back  to  the  regular  *foug-i  = 
Gk.  *7re-<povy-a  or  to  a  form  ^feug-i  resembling  iri-^^vy-a^  into 
which  the  vocalism  of  the  present  <^cuy-w  was  irregularly  intro- 
duced.   The  former  alternative  however  seems  the  more  likely. 

(35)     8.  I.-E.  o  =  Gk.  w  =  Lat.  o. 

A. — Simple  o :  I.-E.  *gnd-  (to  know),  Gk.  yvw-ro-s,  Lat. 
gno-tu-s,  no-tu-s ;  final  -o  of  1st  person  sing.  pres.  ind.,  *hhe-ro^ 
<j>ip-w,  fer-o,  etc. ;  Gk.  SCj-po-v,  Lat.  with  different  suffix  do-nu-m ; 
Gk.  hoi-TOip  aud  all  names  of  agent  in  -rwp,  Lat.  *da-to)',  later 
dator,  cf.  datorem,  etc.  We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  u 
which  appears  in  Latin  in  fur  =  <j>(op,  and  in  the  suffix  -tor- 
when  it  has  a  secondary  suffix  attached  to  \t^  praetor^  praetura. 
Weakening  in  an  unaccented  syllable  gives  I  in  convlcium 
(noise,  insult)  =  *co?i-i;oc-iM-7u.     The  weakened  I  in  co-gnitiiSj 

^  Cf.  the  vocalism  of  ireiroiOa  as  contrasted  with  veidu). 
2  Cf.  also  the  classical  viurus  =  *moiros,  and  the  archaic  liturgical  form 
pumoeriuni  =  *  yo6t-moir-io-m. 
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etc.,  must  go  back  to  a  lost  participle  which  had  short  o  or 
rather  a,  in  accordance  with  a  very  common  vowel-change 
{infra  41  and  117). 

B.— I.-E.  oy  gives  in  Grreek  wt,  in  which  t  is  written  but  no 
longer  pronounced,  and  in  Latin  o,  in  which  the  i  is  not  even 
written:  dat.  sing.  Gk.  i7nro)  =  equd.  I.-E.  ow,  which  is  unim- 
portant, is  likewise  reduced  to  o  in  Latin ;  e.g.  motus  (motion)  =- 
*7nou-tu-s,  cf.  7ndv-e-o,  mov-i. 

(36)     9.  L-E.  d  =  Gk.  a  =  Lat.  a. 

A. — Simple  a  :  I.-E.  *ago  (to  make,  lead),  Gk.  ayw,  Lat. 
ago ;  I.-E.  *dnti  (against,  before),  Gk.  drTi,  Lat.  ante  ;  Gk.  ayx-o) 
(to  press,  squeeze),  Lat.  ang-o^  cf.  angu-i-s  (snake) ;  Gk.  dy-pd-? 
(field),  Lat.  ag-er  =  *ag-ro-s,  cf.  Sk.  dj-ra-s,  etc. 

In  Greek  this  a  undergoes  no  modification.     But  in  Latin 

(a)  Final  c7,  which  is  however  very  rare,  becomes  e,  like  final 
o,  if  the  instrumental  TreS-ct,  preserved  in  iEolic  as  an  adverb 
(with),  really  corresponds  to  a  form  ped-e  =  *ped-d^  confused 
with  the  locative  ped-e  =  *ped-t,  perhaps  also  with  an  ablative 
*ped-ed,  and  to  be  connected  with  I.-E.  stem  *2)ed-  (foot). 

(/3)  Unaccented  a,  when  not  final,  generally  becomes  e,  which 
remains  in  a  close  syllable,  factus  confectus^  captus  acceptus, 
cap-id  au-cep-s  (bird-catcher),  cap-ut  prae-cep-s,  etc. ;  but  be- 
comes i  in  an  open  syllable,  conflcio,  accipio^  and  the  genitives 
paiii-cip-is,  prae-cipit-is}  In  the  latter  case,  however,  before 
a  labial,  i  alternates  with  li,  gen.  au-cup-is^  au-cup-iu-m  (bird- 
catching)  ;  and  we  often  find  both  spellings  in  use  for  the  same 
w^ord,  mancupiuni  and  mancipium  {capio),  which  points  to  the 
presence  in  these  words  of  a  vowel  intermediate  between  u 
and  Z.2  In  concidio  {quatio)  and  augiirium  {garrio,  cf.  Gk. 
yr}pvw  =  yapvo),  to  Cry),  the  u  may  doubtless  be  explained  as 
being  due  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding  consonant,  compli- 
cated more  or  less  by  labialization.  "We  also  find  u  before  I 
in  close  syllables :  salto  exsidto,  calco  concidco,^  etc.      Finally, 

^  A  new  application  of  the  law  already  investigated  in  connexion  with  e 
(cf.  supra  32  A  /3). 

'  Cf.  supra  30. 

3  Mn  a  close  syllable  produces  labialization  of  the  preceding  vowel  (cf. 
French  altre,  which  has  become  autre,  and  English /a /»•«,  all),  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  weakening  of  au  produces  u. 
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this  phonetic  law  is,  of  course,  like  every  other,  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  the  influence  of  analogy.  Thus  ago  regularl}^  gives 
adigo;  but  adactus  and  cogo  contracted  for  *c6dgo  show  an 
irregular  intrusion  of  the  vowel  of  the  simple  verb  actus ^  ago. 

B. — a  in  diphthongs. 

I.-E.  ay  =  Grk.  at  =  Lat.  (accented)  ai,  later  ae,  (unaccented) 
I :  ^  Grk.  aW(D  (I  burn),  alO-rip  (the  upper  air  through  which 
meteors  pass),  Lat.  aed-es  (room),  originally  no  doubt  "  hearth," 
cf .  the  old  spelling  aid-Ills  ;  Gk.  Aato?  =  *Aat-f 0-9  (left),  Lat. 
lae-vo-s ;  *-ais,  termination  of  dat.  plur.  of  first  declension,  Gk. 
■tj/xepai^,  Lat.  terrlSj  and  the  well-known  cases  of  weakening 
quaero  inqulrOj  aestumo  existimid,  caedo  decido,  etc. 

L-E.  aw  (rare)  =  Grk.  aT;  =  Lat.  au,  cf.  Grk.  dv^avoi  and  Lat. 
aug-eo  aug-ustus,  in  an  unaccented  syllable  u,  claudo  secludo^^ 
except  where  the  simple  verb  exercises  an  analogical  influence, 
adaugeo^  applaudo^  etc. 

(37)  10.  I.-E.  a  =  Gk.  d  =  Lat.  a  :  I.-E.  *hha-  (to  speak),  Gk. 
(Doric)  (jid-/xL,  ^d-/zd,  (Ion.- Att.)  (fi-rj-ixL,  ^rj-fx-q,  IjdiX.  fd-vl  (to  speak), 
In-fa-n-s  (speechless),  fa-md  ^  (renown) :  I.-E.  *std-  (to  place, 
stand),  Gk.  (Dor.)  l-ara-jxi^  fut.  o-rd-o-co,  (Ion.)  Icrr-qixi^  crr-^croj,  Lat. 
std-re,  std-bo;  I.-E.  md-ter  vocative  (0  mother),  Gk.  (Dor.) 
fjLa-T€p,  (Ion.)  iJirj-rep,  Lat.  md-ter ;  *-tdt-^  suffix  of  feminine  nouns 
of  quality,  Gk.  i/€o-rr;s  =  *i/€fo-Tdr-?  (newness),  Lat.  novi-tds  = 
^novi-tdt-s,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  examples  that  this  primi- 
tive d  is  kept  quite  pure  in  Doric,  and  the  same  is  the  case  also 
in  ^olic  when  not  influenced  by  other  dialects.  But  in  Ionic 
every  primitive  d  becomes  rj.  On  the  other  hand,  Attic,  a  later 
branch  of  Ionic,  keeps  or  rather  restores  d  when  preceded  by 
I,  €,  V,  or  p  (the  so-called  a  pure  of  Attic  and  the  kolvyji).  E.g. 
Ion.  (TO(^ir}  (wisdom),  y^v^rj  (generation),  a-iKvri  (gourd),  rjpAp-q 
(day),  7Tpr)(T(Tw  (I  do),  Att.  crocjiLa  yci'cd  CTLKvd  r^fxipd  Trpdrrco,  etc. 
The  exceptions  are  only  apparent ;  in  Attic  Koprj  (maiden)  and 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  laws  of  classical  accentuation 
■which  are  in  force  here. 

2  In  the  two  groups  ai  and  an,  unaccented  a  in  a  close  syllable  becomes  e, 
according  to  the  preceding  rule,  and  we  know  that  ei  and  eu  approximate 
respectively  to  l  and  ii. 

2  For  Latin  final  a  see  remarks  on  declension,  infra  193,  1. 
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Zip-q  (throat)  the  -q  was  not  preceded  by  p,  but  by  a  f,  which  was 
lost  after  the  change  of  the  d,  so  that  the  primitive  forms  would 
be  *K6pfd  (cf.  Lesb.  Koppd,  Dor.  Kwpd,  Ion.  Kovp-q)  and  *hip?d  (cf. 
Sk.  grlvdj  throat,  and  Lesb.  Sippd) ;  on  the  other  hand,  arod 
(porch)  goes  back  to  o-rota,  which  is  also  found,  and  'AOrjvd  (the 
goddess)  is  not  the  same  word  as  'AO-qvy,  but,  as  the  accent 
shows,  a  contraction  from  'A6r]vdd  =  \\0r]vaLd.  The  numerous 
nouns  of  the  first  declension  like  So^a,  /xovad,  a/xiXXa,  etc.,  have 
a  short  a,  and  go  back  to  quite  a  different  origin.^ 

This  being  the  case,  we  should  expect  never  to  find  any 
instances  of  d  in  Ionic  or  Attic,  except  d  pure.  Some  instances 
however  do  occur  ;  but  in  these  the  d  was  not  original,  but  was 
developed  in  Ionic  alone  after  the  separation  of  dialects,  and 
consequently  long  after  the  change  of  Panhellenic  d  to  Ionic  rj. 
Thus  the  accus.  plur.  Td<;  fxov(rd<;  goes  back  to  an  old  Greek  form 
Tctv?  fjiova-av^,  of  which  instances  are  still  found  in  inscriptions 
(Cretan).  Similarly  in  Traaa  =  7rav<ja,  Xrcrdcra  =  A.rcrtti'0-a,  etc., 
the  corresponding  Lesbian  forms  ratg  ^otVat?,  TroLcra,  Xvo-aia-a, 
etc.,  show  that  the  Ionic  long  vowel  was  not  original. 

a  in  diphthongs  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  combina- 
tion a?/,  but  presents  no  important  peculiarity. 

§  2.     Semi-voicels. 

(38)  Greek  has  no  special  symbol  for  the  semi-vowel  ?/,  which 
is  written  t,  whether  it  occurs  between  two  vowels  or  in  a 
diphthong.  The  semi-vowel  lo  is  denoted  by  v  when  occurring 
in  a  diphthong,  but  when  used  as  an  independent  semi-vowel, 
is  represented  by  the  sign  f,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  alphabet 
in  the  ^olic  and  Doric  dialects.  It  was  in  fact  only  these  dia- 
lects, and  especially  Doric,-  which  preserved  faithfully  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  f,  which  was  doubtless  very  like  that  of  the 
English  U-,  and  was  lost  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Ionic- 
Attic  dialect. 

Latin  has  no  special  symbol  for  y  and  ic  ;  the  Romans  wrote 
iugum,  nouos^  just  as  if  these  words  had  been   trisyllables. 

1  Infra  112  and  197. 

2  It"  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  name  of  "  .Eolic  digamma  "  is  not 
strictly  accurate.     The  f  no  longer  appears  in  the  Lesbian  poets. 
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The  invention  of  /  and  v  dates  from  modern  times.  It  has  not 
however  been  thought  necessary  to  exclude  these  convenient 
symbols  from  these  pages,  as  their  absence  might  embarrass 
the  reader.  The  important  point  to  remember  is  that  they 
represent  respectively  English  y  in  you  and  tv  in  wake. 

The  principle  underlying  this  matter  may  be  shortly  stated 
as  follows :  Latin  kept  the  primitive  semi-vowels  pretty  faith- 
fully ;  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  eliminated  them, 
until  none  remained  except  those  developed  subsequently  in  its 
own  domain. 

The  antecedent  semi-vowel  may  be  either  initial  or  medial  ; 
w^hen  medial,  it  may  occur  either  between  two  vowels  or 
between  a  consonant  and  vowel.  It  will  be  considered  suc- 
cessively according  as  it  appears  in  these  three  positions. 

(39)     1.  I.-E.  y. 

A. — Initial  y  is  kept  in  Latin  and  changed  to  the  rough  breath- 
ing (Ji)  in  Greek:  I.-E.  *yPq-rt  or  *ycq-rt  (liver),  Gk.  r/vr-ap,  Lat. 
jec-ur^  cf.  Sk.  ydk-rt;  I.-E.  *yoro-  (time,  year),  Gk.  wpo-^  (year), 
top-a  (season,  period),  cf.  Germ,  jahr  [Eng.  year] ;  I.-E.  *y6-s 
(who),  Gk.  o-s  Tj  o,  cf.  Sk.  yds  yd  yd-d]  Gk.  (Lesb.)  vfxfx€s  = 
*i'/x/x€9,  lon.-Att.  v/xcts  (you)  =Sk.  yusmd-.  The  y  o£  juvenis 
seems  to  be  one  of  this  kind,  if  we  must  connect  this  word  with 
Gk.  rjftdj  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  vocalism.  But  Indo- 
European  possessed  also  another  ?/,  confused  with  the  former 
in  Sanskrit  and  Latin,  but  distinguished  from  it  in  Greek, 
where  it  is  represented  initially  by  ^ ;  e.g.  I.-E.  *yi(g-  (to  join), 
Sk.  yiij'  (to  join),  yiig-d-m  (yoke),  Lat.  j?/??^-o,  jug-u-m,  Gk. 
t,ivy-vv-ixL,  lvy-6'V.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  pre- 
cisely the  original  difference  between  these  two  sounds. ^ 

B. — Intervocalic  y  is  alwa3^s  lost  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Lesbian  keeps  it  after  v):  I.-E.  *tr^y-es  (three,  cf.  Sk.  trdy-as')^ 
Gk.  Tpcts  =  *rp€€?  =  *rpc?/-€s,  Lat.  tres  ;  I.-E.  *bhil-yo  (I  produce, 
become),  Gk.  <f)v-u),  cf.  Lesb.  <f>vuo,  Old  Lat.  fu-o,  subj.  fu-dni : 
and  similarly  Xvco  =  */\t'?/co,  Ti(D  =  *Tlyu),  flo  =  *feiyd',  Gk.  <f)opeu) 
=  I.-E.  *bhor<!-yo,  (cf.  Sk.  hhdrd-ya-mi,  I  make  to  carry),  Lat. 

1  This  distinction,  which  appears  only  iu  Greek,  may  be  merely  due  to 
the  existence  of  svutactieal  doublets.  Cf.  L.  Havet,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.,  vi. 
p.  32i. 
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mone-o;  Gk.  Tl/i.aa>  =  *Tt/Aa-?/a),  and  Lat.  ajno  =  *amao{cf.  tlixw)  = 
*ama-yd^  and  so  all  the  contracted  verbs  ;  -yo-  after  a  vowel,  a 
formative  suffix  of  adjectives,  Gk.  xP^'0'e-o-?  =  *XP^'^^-2/o-^' 1^^*^ 
aure-u-s  =  *ause-yo-s,  cf.  Sk.  hiranyd-ya-s  (golden),  etc.  AVhen 
the  first  vowel  is  a  nasal  or  liquid,  we  shall  see  that  the 
treatment  is  different. 

We  find  however  in  Greek  a  number  of  cases  of  intervocalic 
t,  but  in  these  cases  the  t  was  not  originally  intervocalic,  but 
became  so  in  Greek  itself  through  the  loss  of  a  primitive  con- 
sonant {e.g.  Kato),  I  burn  =  *Kat'f 00,  infra)^  or  else  was  restored 
by  analogy  in  forms  from  which  it  must  have  previously  dis- 
appeared. Thus  in  TiOeiTji',  SiSoajv,  instead  of  which  we  should 
expect  *StSo77i',  etc.,  the  diphtliong  is  probably  due  to  the 
analogy  of  SiSol/xev,  etc.,  where  the  t  could  not  be  dropped. 

In  Latin  intervocalic  j  no  longer  appears  except  as  the  relic 
of  a  group  of  consonants  which  have  coalesced.  E.g.  major  = 
*mag-yos-,  i  cf.  mag-nu-s  and  ^aK-po-s  ;  and  me  id  (I  make  water) 
=-*meih-yd,  cf.  Gk.  6-fux-^oi  and  Sk.  mih  migh  (same  meaning), 
etc. 

Later  Greek,  and  especially  Attic,  even  partially  eliminated 
t,  when  it  had  become  intervocalic  through  the  loss  of  a  con- 
sonant :  Homeric  Gk.  rolo  (of  the),  changed  to  *t6o^  then 
contracted  (Lesb.,  Dor.)  rw,  (lon.-Att.)  tov  ;  Hom.  Gk.  rcA-ctco, 
New  Ion.  rcXeo),  Att.  reXw,  etc.2  This  last  process  however  is 
much  less  constant;  hence  the  termination  of  verbs  in  -c(,'w  = 
-e'oj,  and  the  well  known  adjectival  terminations  in  -olo-,  -aio-, 
-€to-,  which  depend  on  phonetic  laws  not  yet  satisfactorily 
determined. 

C— Between  a  consonant  and  vowel  proethnic  y  is  changed 
to  the  vowel  i  in  Latin ;  in  Greek  it  is  combined  in  various 
ways  with  the  preceding  consonant. 

(a)  If  the  preceding  consonant  is  a  spirant,  nasal,  or  r,  the 
y  palatalizes  the  consonant  {suj^ra  22,  3  B)  and  gives  rise  to 
a  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  preceding  syllable:  I.-E. 
Ho-syo  (gen.   of   the  demonstrative  *W-,  cf.  Sk.    td-sya),  Gk. 

1  Or  better  still  *mdh-ios- ;  cf.  Sk.  mdh-'iyan  (greater). 

2  So  also  the  verb  iroiiui  must  often  be  read  Troeu  in  the  tragedians,  as  is 
shown  by  the  scansion  (cf.  the  Latin  borrowed  word  poeta). 
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*T6-(Tyo,  whence  *To7(ro  and  roto,  similarly  rcXew  =  *T€\6tw  = 
*T€X€L(r(i)  =  *T€Xecr-yo)  (reXccr-  end);  I.-E.  *oicy-o-  (to  augur,  from 
*oici-^  bird),  Gk.  ^ofy-o-jxai,  whence  *orFo/xat,  oto/xat  (I  think), 
similarly  KaL(i)  =  *KaLF(ii  =  *Kaf-y(D  (cp.  the  v  of  the  future  Kav-a-w) ; 
in  Lat.  z,  caes-iu-s  (blue),  Gdv-iu-s  (proper  name),  root  *gaw-, 
cp.  Gk.  a-yav-6-s  (valiant) ;  Gk.  ^Krev-yoi  (I  kill),  Lesb.  Krewo), 
lon.-Att.  KT€LV(ii ;  Gk.  ^(fiOep-yoi  (I  spoil),  Lesb.  <f)6ipp(D,  lon.-Att. 
xfidetpo),  in  Lat.  i  in  ven-io^  or-io-r^  etc. 

(/3)  If  the  consonant  is  an  Z,  the  1/  is  assimilated  to  it,  I.-E. 
*al-yo-s  (other),  Gk.  aA.A.09,  but  Lat.  al-iu-s. 

(y)  If  it  is  a  labial  explosive,  the  y  becomes  a  dental  ex- 
plosive of  the  same  class,  Gk.  rvTrroi  (I  strike)  =  *Tt'7r-?/oj,  but 
Lat.  cap-io. 

(8)  With  every  other  explosive  y  coalesces  and  produces  t, 
in  the  case  of  a  voiced,  era  (Att.  tt)  in  the  case  of  a  voiceless 
consonant:  ariliji  (I  prick)  =  *o-Tty-?/a),  cf.  fut.  o-tl^w]  Lat. 
fug-id  — Ion.  <^u^w ;  Zci;?  (sky,  day)  =  *8?/-77u-s,  Sk.  dydus,  Lat. 
dies;  rjacrov  (less),  Att.  rJTTov  —  *rJK-yovj  cp.  yK-a  (little)  and  Lat. 
SeC-iu-S  ]  (XacTcrov  tkarrov  (less)  =  *€Aa;^-^oj/,  cf.  eA-a^^-u-s  ;  Kpicraoyv 
KpuTTOiv   (better,  stronger)  =  */<:per-?/(oi/,  cf.  Kpar-v-s  ;   /xea-cros  ixicro<i 

=  *ix€6-yo-<;^  Lat.  med-iu-s^  Sk.  mddh-ya-s^  hence  I.-E.  *m^dh-yo-s. 
Comparatives  of  the  class  of  wklwv  (Lat.  ocior)  and  /3a^tW, 
instead  of  which  we  should  expect  *ajo-o-o)v,  ^dorcroyv  (the  latter 
form  exists),!  contain  a  comparative  suffix  -wn-  different  from 
-yon-,  cf.  Sk.  mdli-lycln  (greater).  So  also  the  adjectives 
ay-io-s  (holy),  a-rvy-io-^  (hateful),  etc.,  go  back,  not  to  *ay-yo-<;, 
which  would  have  given  *d^09,  but  to  ay-to-g,  I.-E.  *ydg-io-s, 
with  suffix  -10-,  like  Lat.  patr-iu-s,  Gk.  -rrar/a-to-s,  Ved.  Sk. 
2ntr-ia-s. 

(40)     2.  I.-E.  ir. 

A. — Initial  tv  =  Gk.  f  =  Lat.  v.  Greek  f  is  found  in  a  very  large 
number  of  inscriptions,  chiefly  Doric,  fei  (six),  Fdva^  (chief), 
flafov  {  =  icrov,  equal),  etc.;  and  its  existence  is  attested  in  the 
iEolic  of  Homer  by  the  apparent  instances  of  hiatus  which  it 
removes  and  the  cases  of  length  by  position  which  it  justifies.- 

1  Cf.  irdaaovoL  {e.g.  Od.  xviii.  lOo)  =  *Trdx-yov-a,  comjoarative  of  irax-v-s 
(stout)  =jjiu(f-u-i-s. 

2  Cf.  Havet-Duvau,  Metrique,  42  [Monro,  Homeric  Grammar,  §  388  to  405]  . 
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The  Ionic  dialects  lost  it  very  early,  and  always  replaced  it  by 
the  smooth  breathing.  E.g.  Ipy-o-v  (work)  =  fe/oy-o-v,  cf.  Ger. 
werk  [English  icork]\  Itt-os  (word),  cittc  (say) ^feV-o?,  fctTr-e,  cf. 
Lat.  voc-S]  fd(T-Tv  aa-Tv  (town),  cf.  Sk.  vds-tu  (house);  Fo'lk-o-'; 
oTK-o-<i  (house)  =  Lat.  vlc-u-s  =  Sk.  vec-d-s^  etc.  Sometimes  in 
Greek  the  rough  breathing  seems  to  correspond  to  Latin  v : 
h'vvfxi,  (Ion.)  dvvixL  (I  clothe)  =  *feo--vv-/xt,  cf.  ves-U-S]  co-Trepos 
(west),  Lat.  vesper]  ka-ria  (hearth),  Lat.  Vesta)  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  this  case  the  aspirate  was  developed  in  Greek 
separately,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  primitive  u\ 

Initial  w  before  a  consonant  disappears  in  Latin :  radix 
(root)  =^* If radic-s,  ci.  Gk.  fpLCf^.Gcer.  icurzel.  In  some  Greek 
dialects  it  remains,  in  others  it  disappears :  Elean  fparpd  =  lon. 
prjTprj  (agreement);  pe^w  (to  do),  Hom.  FpeCco  =  *rp€y-?/a>,  cf. 
Fepy-o-v,  etc.  But  even  in  those  dialects  which  kept  it  we 
may  suppose  that  in  the  syntactical  combination  of  words  it  was 
assimilated  to  the  following  consonant ;  for  example,  that  when 
Homer  writes  7roA.Xa  Ato-troyLteVo)  (Aa  being  long  by  position),  we 
may  read  either  iroXXa  FAtcro-o/xeVoj  or  ttoAAo.  AAtcro-o/xeVoo.^  Such 
reduplication  is  regular  when  the  initial  f  becomes  medial  in 
composition:  *Fp-qv  (sheep),  gen.  fapv-o'?,  Hom.  -n-oX.v-pprjv  (rich  in 
sheep);  p-qy-vv-pa  (to  break),  aor.  pass.  i-ppdy-T],  adj.  d-ppr]K-Tos 
(unbreakable),  etc.  In  this  case  however  ^olic  contracts 
the  f  w^ith  the  preceding  vowel,  avpr]KTos^*d.-?p-qKTo%  cupayr/, 
etc. ;  and  to  a  diphthong  of  the  same  kind  must  be  referred  the 
Homeric  form  emSc  (it  pleased) —e-fa8-€  {e.g.  II.  xiv.  340). 

B. — Intervocalic.  Apart  from  this  last  exceptional  case, 
intervocalic  f  was  probably  no  longer  pronounced  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer,  much  less  in  later  Ionic,  Attic,  and  the 
Koivrj.  But  it  is  often  found  in  Doric  inscriptions,  noretSafcovt, 
TrpoFctTTaTo),  cVtFotKots,  and  it  was  always  kept  in  Latin:  vco? 
novos,  Ivvia  novem^  oh  ovis,  etc.  In  tuus^tovos  {supra  32 
A  a),  the  V  is  not  lost,  but  has  coalesced  with  the  unaccented  o^ 
as  in  denuo  =  *de  novo:  cf.  auceps  =  avi-ceps^  etc. 

^  Homeric  impf.  iWiaaero  (he  entreated),  but  also  sometimes  i\i<T<xeTo 
(II.  i.  15). 

2  The  possessives,  like  the  pronouns  from  which  they  are  derived,  are 
often  enclitics. 
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C. — Between  a  consonant  and  vowel.  Here  the  combinations 
are  very  varied,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  glancing  at 
the  most  important. 

(a)  Nasal  or  liquid  +  it*:  in  Latin  u  or  v  alternating 
according  to  laws  not  yet  fully  determined  ;  in  Greek,  according 
to  the  dialect,  f  is  assimilated,  or  lost  with  compensatory 
lengthening,  or  lost  without  compensation :  Lat.  genu-a  (knees, 
also  genva)j  Gk.  ^yovf-ara,  whence  ^ol.  yowara.  Ion.  yovVara, 
Att.  yovara;  Gk.  *^eVfo-s  (foreigner),  iEol.  ^cVvo?,  Dor.  ^vo?, 
Ion.  ^€ti/09,  Att.  IcVo?;  Gk.  *7ro/\-fo-  (much),  ^ol.  ttoXXo-,  Att. 
TToAXo-,  cf.  Ion.  TTovXv  (Hom.);  Gk.  *a-6)^-Fo-  (whole),  ^ol.  pro- 
bably *oAAo9,  cf.  Lat.  sollus,  solus^  Ion.  ovAo?,  Att.  oAos  =  I.-E. 
*sol-ivo-s,  cf.  Lat.  salvos^;  Gk.  *K6pfd  (maiden),  Att.  ko^t; 
{supra  37). 

(^)  k  +  ic  —  Gk.  TTTT,  LTT7T'0<;  (also  tKK-o-s) ;  Lat.  qu,  equ-o-s, 
where  the  u  is  treated  neither  as  a  vowel,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  form  a  syllable,  nor  as  a  consonant,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
make  the  e  long  by  position. 

(7)  t  +  w:  Gk.  (Cretan)  rfe  accus.  "thee,"  Dor.  re  (simple 
loss),  lon.-Att.  (re  =  *(ra€j  cf.  reWa/Dcs  =  *TCTf ape?,  Sk.  catvdras 
(four);  in  Latin,  to  is  simply  lost  in  te,  but  is  vocalized  in 
quattuor,  quatuor. 

(8)  d  +  iv:  Gk.  *Sfi?  (twice),  later  8ts  (cf  SA/ca),  which  no 
doubt  stands  for  *SSt9,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reduplication 
in  eSSeiifev  (Hom.)  =  *e-Sf€i-o-ev,  SeSSta  (written  Set8ia)  =  *Se-8Ft-a, 
both  forms  from  the  root  Sfet  (to  fear) ;  in  Latin,  vocalized  in 
duodecim  (probably  through  the  influence  of  the  vocalism  of 
dud  =  l.-l£,.  *du-o,  Gk.  Svw),  but  generally  dv,  which  becomes  ??, 
bis  =  *dvis,  bellu?7i  =  *dv€llum,  cf.  duellum,  bonus  =  dvonus  and 
(arch.)  dven-o-s.  This  change  was  late  enough  for  the  Latins 
to  retain  the  recollection  of  it  up  to  the  time  of  Varro. 

(e)  s  +  w  =  in  Greek  aF,  if  initial,  i7ifra  68,  2:  when  medial, 
it  becomes  a-o-,  ta-a-os,  Lcro<;  (equal)  =  ftcrf 09,  Sk.  vicva-  (all);  in 
Latin  sve  becomes  so,  s6ror  =  *svesorj  Sk.  svdsar-  (sister),  cf. 


^  It  is  probable  that  soUus  salvi,  jupt  like  eais  eqni,  and  aho  dens  divi,  are 
two  cases  belonging  to  the  same  declension,  which  through  analogy  was 
split  up  into  two  declensions.    For  salvi  =  *solvi,  cf.  34  A  a  and  e  note. 
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Ger.  sckicester  ^ ;  somnus  =  *sop-no-s  (cf.  sop-lrc)  =  *svep-no-s, 
Sk.  svdp-na-s  (sleep),  I.-E.  *sicep-no-s. 

The  sound  ic  in  Greek  is  not  always  written  f ;  we  often  find 
^,  e.g.  /3pL(TSa=pi^a,  which  seems  to  show  a  tendency  to  change 
tc  into  consonantal  v;  its  representation  in  ^olic  by  v  has 
been  already  noticed;  the  forms  under  which  it  appears  in 
manuscripts,  y,  r,  p,  are  mere  errors  due  to  late  copyists,  who 
no  longer  understood  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  f. 

Section  III. 

VOWEL-GRADATIOX  [ABLAUT]. 

(41)  If  we  consider  any  syllable  whatever  containing  one 
of  the  sounds  already  studied,  we  shall  easily  perceive  that, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  any  other  language  of  the 
Indo-European  family,  the  vowel  may  assume  different  forms, 
which,  though  distinct,  are  yet  closely  akin  to  one  another,  and 
show  an  exact  correspondence  in  different  languages.  This 
phenomenon,  which  can  nowhere  be  better  seen  than  in  Greek 
syllables  containing  a  diphthong,  AetV-w  e-XiTr-ov  Xe-XoiTr-a, 
€-A.€i;(^)-cro-/xat  rjkvO-ov  elX-yjXovO-a,  has  received  the  name  of 
vowel-gradation  [apophonie  vocalique,  Ablaut],  We  may  dis- 
tinguish three  chief  grades,  the  normal  grade,  the  weak  or 
reduced  grade,  and  the  deflected  grade  (fl^chi).- 

It  is  the  province  of  morphology  to  determine  the  etymo- 
logical or  grammatical  forms  in  which  each  of  these  grades 
regularly  appears.  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that,  apart  from 
the  disturbing  influences  of  analogy,  each  of  these  grades 
always  characterizes  formations  of  the  same  class,  either  in 
the  same  language  or  in  different  Itinguages.-^     Hence  the  pro- 

^  [According  to  Prof.  Skeat,  the  English  sister  is  a  Scandinavian  form 
from' Icelandic  sys-t-ir,  allied  to  Anglo-Saxon  sicens-t-or,  Gothic  sicis  t-ar.] 

2  [The  author  strongly  objects  to  the  terms  "middle"  sometimes  applied 
to  the  e  grade,  and  "  strong  "  to  the  0  grade ;  the  e  grade  was  probably  the 
strongest  of  all,  the  0  grade  being  probably  a  weakening  of  it;  contrast 
the  accentuation  of  (pepw  <popd,  (pprju  dcppojv,  Sorrip  dwroip,  etc.] 

3  Thus  the  alternation  of  0  and  e  in  conjugation,  \iyo  vtl  \4ye-T€,  legn-nt 
legi-iis.  the  deflected  grade  in  the  perfect  stem,  the  normal  grade  in  the 
present  in  -o,  Xelir-w,  dic-o  =  deic-d,  etc. 
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cess  must  undoubtedly  go  back  to  the  parent-speech.  The 
syllables  in  question  may  be  classified  according  as  they  contain 
in  the  normal  form  (1)  an  e,  whether  alone  or  forming  part 
of  a  diphthong;  (2)  any  other  short  vowel,  whether  alone  or 
forming  part  of  a  diphthong;  (3)  a  long  vowel. 

1.  Normal  form  e.  The  gradation  is  here  so  clear  as  to 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  deflected  grade  e  becomes 
o;  in  the  weak  grade  it  entirely  disappears.  In  this  case, 
if  the  e  forms  part  of  a  diphthong,  the  semi-vowel  of  the 
diphthong  becomes  a  vowel  in  order  to  support  the  syllable ; 
if  the  e  stands  by  itself,  the  syllable  disappears  along  with 
it,  provided  that  the  consonants  which  it  supported  have  any 
other  vowels  close  by  to  support  them ;  but  if  the  weakening 
would  result  in  an  unpronounceable  group  of  consonants,  the 
e  is  retained  by  this  group  and  then  the  weak  is  not  distin- 
guished from  the  normal  grade.  We  will  now  examine  these 
different  positions : 

A. — ey.  I.-E.  types,  *bheydh  (to  trust),  weak  ^bhidh,  de- 
flected *hh6ydh. 

(a)  In  root.  Gk.  7rct^-o-/xat,  aor.  i-TnO-o-fx-qv,  perf.  Tre-TTOi^-a, 
Lat.  fld-o  and  fld-us,  fid-es  and  {2^er-]ful-u-s,  foed-us  ;  Gk. 
fetS-o?  (shape),  ft8-€  (imperat.,  see),  perf.  rotS-a,  Lat.  vul-eo,  perf. 
vid-i  =  *void-i  (?  sujyra  34  A  (3). 

(f3)  In  suffix.  Gk.  7roA.-i-s,  nom.  pi.  7roA.-e-cs  =  *7roA.-e?/-€9,  Lat. 
av-i-s,  nom.  pi.  aves  =  *av-e-es  =  *av-ey-es,  etc. 

B.— m\  I,-E.  types,  *bheicg  (to  flee),  weak  *hhug,  deflected 
*bhdwg, 

(a)  In  root.  cfi€vy-o}  4>vy-rj^  cf.  Lat. /%-!  ^  and  filg-a  ;  t-p€v6-o<s 
(redness)  and  i-pvO-po-s  (red),  cf.  Lat.  rub-er  =  *rub-r6-s^  and 
ruf-u-s^*reuf-o-s  or  *rouf-o-s. 

(^)   In  suffix.      Gk.  r]S-v-s,  fem.  r]BeLa  =  ^7]S-ef-La. 

C.— Simple  e  liable  to  disappear.  I.-E.  types  *gen  (to  pro- 
duce, be  born),  weak  *gn,  deflected  *g67i. 

(a)  In  root.  Gk.  yeV-os,  reduplicated  present  yL-yv-o-p^ai, 
perf.  yc-yov-a,  Lat.  gen-US  and  gi-gn-6 ;  Gk.  cft^p-w,  in  compo- 
sition (8t-)(^p-o-s  (seat  for  two  persons),  subst.  <l>op-6-<;,  (fiop-d^ 

1  Cf.  supra  U  B  /3. 
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Lat.  fer-6  and  probably  {candcla-)hr-u-m  ^  (that  which  bears 
a  candle) ;  certainly  pend-o  and  pond-iis. 

(/?)  In  suffix.  Gk.  Kv-wv,  voc.  kv-ov,  gen.  kv-v-6^^  cf.  Lat.  car-o 
car-n-is  (reduced),  hom-o  hom-in-is ;  Gk.  accus.  7ra-re/>-a,  gen. 

■Tra-rp-os'. 

D.— Simple  e  not  liable  to  disappear.  I.-E.  types,  *spek  and 
*skep  (to  see),  weak  *spek  and  *s^'ep,  deflected  *sA:o/; ;  Gk. 
(TKeTT-To-fxaL  and  a-KOTT-rj  (watchtower),  (€7rt-)(r/co7r-o-9  (overseer) ; 
Lat.  ^e^-o  and  tog-a,  etc. 

2.  Normal  form  a,  o.  Here  the  question  is  complicated,  for 
it  is  not  even  certain  that  a  syllable  in  the  normal  form  can 
contain  any  short  vowel  except  e  ;  hence  the  degree  here  called 
normal  may  possibly  have  been  originally  a  reduced  form. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  certain  gradations  :  (1)  a, 
Gk.  ay-oj  (o-rpar-)(xy-o-s  dy-coy-r;,  Lat.  Cig-o  {a7nb-)dg-es  and  eg-i ; 
Gk.  aW-(M  (to  burn)  W-ap6-<;  (clear),  Lat.  aed-es  aes-tu-s  (heat) 
Id-US  (pi.,  nights  when  there  is  a  full  moon);  (2)  o,  O7r-o-o-/>iat 
(I  shall  see),  perf.  oTr-wTr-a,  with  no  other  grade ;  in  Latin,  only 
one  grade,  oc-ulu-s. 

3.  Normal  form  a,  e,  o.  d  is  reduced  to  a  and  deflected  to  o. 
I.-E.  *6/?a  (to  speak),  reduced  *6M,  deflected  *67io  :  Gk.  <^d-/xt; 
<^a-/Aa,  <^tt-/xeV  1st  plur.,  c/xjo-vt;  (voice),  Lat.  fa-rl  and  fd-teor; 
Gk,  L-a-Td-fjiLj  aor.  c-a-ra-v,  but  o-ra-ro-?.  etc.,  cf.  Lat.  std-re^ 
std-men  (warp),  and  std-tu-s  (state),  std-tu-s  (fixed),  std-Uli-s, 
std-tu-6.  There  is  even  perhaps  in  o-tvw  (I  place)  =^  ^ar-Tv-oi  a 
trace  of  a  grade  reduced  still  further  by  the  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  d. 

This  ultra-reduced  grade  also  exists  in  the  case  of  e  and  6 ; 
the  deflected  grade  is  o,  coalescing  in  the  case  of  o  with  the 
normal  grade.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  ordinary 
redaction  resulted  in  d,  a  gradation  which  is  observed  pretty 
faithfully  in  Latin ;  e.g.  se-men  sd-tu-s,  do-nu-m  dd-tu-s.  But 
Greek,  in  imitation  of  the  relation  of  lardp-i  to  o-raros,  created 
a  gradation  tlOtjixl  0€t6<;  and  StSw/zt  Soto';^  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  in  Greek  e  was  generally  reduced  to  e  and  o  to  o  : 


^  Br  being  equivalent  to  bhr,  reduced  form  of  the  root  *bher  (to  bear).    So 
also  Tri\-o-fiai  (I  am),  aor.  i-TrX-o-fnji^,  ireTo/jiai  CI  fly)  and  irrdfnjv,  etc. 
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cf.  also  ^fxa  (dart)  irffjn  (to  throw),  verbal  ho^.  Dor.  perf.  cwKa, 
and  Orj-jjiaj  ^(u-/xo-9,  Lat.  fd-c-io. 

(42)  Such  are  the  chief  results  of  gradation.  Its  causes  are 
thoroughly  understood,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  reduced  grade 
is  concerned.  Sanskrit,  which  has  preserved  better  than  any 
other  language  the  original  accentuation,  shows  by  numerous 
changes  of  accent,  such  as  e-mi  i-mds  =  Grk.  cT-fxi  i-fjuv,  that  the 
normal  form  of  a  syllable  coincided  with  the  accent,  the  re- 
duced form  with  the  absence  of  accent ;  and  this  is  shown  also 
in  Greek  by  such  alternations  as  X^i-w-uv  XtTr-eiv,  ira-Tep-a  Tra-rp-o?, 
a-TOL-jxev  (Dor.)  a-Trjvat  (Ion.)  and  o-ra-ro-?.  But  sometimes,  as  the 
accentuation  was  changed,  the  accent  was  shifted  on  to  the  very 
syllable  which  had  originally  been  reduced  through  the  absence 
of  accent,  cf.  imcis  and  t/xcv;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  the  accent  remained  unchanged,  a  reduced  form  was 
eliminated  under  the  influence  of  a  normal  form  closely  akin  to 
it  (e.g.  the  genitive  <^pei/-o?,  the  vocalism  of  which  is  imitated 
from  that  of  the  accus.  ^peV-a),  so  that  an  unaccented  syllable 
irregularly  shows  the  normal  form.  In  Latin,  the  accentuation 
has  been  greatly  disturbed,  and  no  longer  coincides  with  the 
vocalism,  except  accidentally. 

In  the  deflected  grade  likewise,  such  alternations  of  accent 
and  vocalism  as  appear  in  yeV-os  and  ev-ya'-rj<;,  <^pr)v  and  a-^pwi', 
seem  to  point  to  a  particular  result  of  proethnic  accentuation. 
But  here  the  accent  is  not  the  only  factor,  and  the  extreme 
complication  of  this  class  of  phenomena  has  hitherto  prevented 
^hem  from  being  reduced  to  the  form  of  laws. 


CHAPTER  III. 
NASALS   AND  LIQUIDS. 

Section  I. 

GRADATIOX   APPLIED   TO   THE    COXSONi^ NT- VOWELS. 

(43)  When  a  syllable  capable  of  gradation  is  supported  by 
an  ^,  it  may,  and  indeed  often  does  happen,  that  this  vowel  is 
accompanied  by  a  nasal  or  liquid,  yev-o<;^  pend-o.  In  this  case 
the  syllable  can  be  deflected  without  difficulty ;  reduction  will 
be  equally  easy,  if  the  resulting  group  of  consonants  finds 
a" vowel  to  support  it  in  the  neighbouring  syllable;  we  have 
already  seen  yi-yov-a  and  yL-yv-ofxai.  But  what  will  happen  if 
the  nasal  or  liquid  is  shut  in  between  two  consonants,  thus 
farming  an  unpronounceable  group  without  a  vowel?  The 
answer  is  forced  upon  us  :  it  must  itself  become  a  vowel  in 
order  to  support  the  neighbouring  consonants :  in  other  words, 
just  as  in  XetTrco  cAtTTOF,  (fyeuyo)  €cf}vyov^  the  scmi-vowcls  t  and  v 
become  vocalized  when  they  cease  to  be  supported  by  the  €, 
so  also  to  an  I.-E.  present  *derk-d  (I  see)  there  must  have 
necessarily  corresponded  an  aorist  *e-drk-6-m  (Gk.  SipK-ofiaL 
t-SpaK-ov),  and  the  gradation  of  the  perfect  *icdyd-a  *imd-m,ii) 
(Gk.  fotS-a  fiS-fjiev)  irresistibly  calls  for  a  parallel  gradation 
*g^-gon-a  ge-gi^-mes  (Gk.  yi-yov-a  ye-ya-yitev). 

Sanskrit  alone  has  preserved  the  vocalic  f ,  the  last  relic  of 
the  primitive  vocalism ;  corresponding  to  eSpuKov^  it  has  ddrgaiiij 
to  irarpda-L  pitfsu.  But,  even  apart  from  this  valuable  evidence, 
the  analogy  of  the  rest  of  the  declension,  Trarepa,  Trarpo?,  etc., 
would  by  itself  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  recognise  in  rpd  of 
Trarpda-L  the  same  vocalic  degree  as  in  rp  of  Trarpi,  merely  modilied 
by  the  accidental  fact  that  in  ira-Tp-i  the  r  is  supported  by  the 
?,  whereas  in  *7ra-Tf-o-t   the  t  is  forced  to  rest  for  support  on 
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the  r.  So  also  the  evident  parallel  between  XciVw  IXtirou  XeXotTra, 
iXevcroixat  -^XvOov  (xkiqXovOa^  and  ScpKOfxat  eSpaKov  SeSopKa,  TTiiaofxai 
(^=:*7r€v6-o-o-fxat,  cf.  7rcV^-09,  grief)  hraOov  Tri-TrovO-a^  would  be 
enough  to  show  that  8pa  is  the  reduced  form  of  h^p,  and  to 
prove  the  presence  of  a  latent  nasal  in  the  stem  of  hraOov=^ 

*l-7rn6-o-v} 

Thus  from  historical  phonetics  we  gain  a  complete  confirma- 
tion of  the  principle  we  have  already  learned  from  physiological 
phonetics,-  namely,  that  the  nasals  and  liquids  are  consonants 
when  they  rest  for  support  upon  a  vowel,  vowels  when  a 
consonant  rests  for  support  upon  them. 

Section  II. 

NASALS   AND   LIQUIDS   CONSIDERED   IN   EACH    LANGUAGE 
SEPARATELY. 

(44)  Neither  Greek  nor  Latin  possesses  nasal  or  liquid 
sonants  (vowels).  We  shall  see  how  they  have  changed  thosa 
of  the  Indo-European  language, 

Greek  has  three  nasal  consonants,  denoted  respectively  by 
the  letters  y,  v,  and  /x.  Before  a  guttural  explosive  (ayycAo?, 
ayKvpa,  ayxO)  7  is  the  regular  mode  of  writing  the  guttural 
nasal  {supra  21,  2),  which  never  appears  except  in  this  posi- 
tion.^ V  is  the  dental  nasal,  p.  the  labial  nasal,  and  neither  of 
these  sounds  presents  any  difficulty.  They  are  often  inter- 
changed in  writing ;  e.g.  avyeXoSi  dj/c^orapot?,  etc. 

Latin  has  likewise  three  nasals:  the  guttural,  written  n 
before  a  guttural,  angulus  ( =  ailgulus),^  and  g  before  a  nasal, 
dignus  )  =  diihius),  the  dental  n  and  the  labial  m.  These  two 
signs  are  frequently  interchanged  in  inscriptions.  Often  also 
the  nasal  is  not  written  (fecerut^  meses) ;  this  is  especially  th* 
case  with  final  m  in  archaic  inscriptions:  oino,  vivo  (Epit. 
Scip.).     The  reason  is  that  final  m  was  only  pronounced  very 

1  [In  such  cases  r,  /,  w,  and  n,  being  used  as  vowels,  are  called  "  sonants." 

2  Supra  19,  4-6." 

3  y  followed  by  a  nasal  however  (017/^0)  was  probably  a  guttural  h. 

*  We  find  in  archaic  writing  also  aggulus,  agceys,  introduced  by  the 
HellenizeiS. 
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slightly,  so  slightly,  in  fact,  as  not  to  prevent  the  elision  of  the 
syllable  containing  it  before  a  following  vowel.  According  to 
the  evidence  of  grammarians,  it  was  only  a  very  weak  nasal 
sound,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  Latin  final  m  in  any  of  the 
Romance  languages. 

Greek  has  two  liquids,  p  and  A.  p  =  r  was  in  all  probability 
lingual ;  but  evidence  is  lacking  as  to  the  exact  pronunciation 
of  initial  p,  which  the  Latins  represented  by  r/?.  A  is  an  alveo- 
lar I  akin  to  d.  The  two  corresponding  liquid^  in  Latin,  r 
{lingual)  and  ?,  present  no  difficulty. 

Section  III. 

NASALS  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  COMMON  ORIGIN. 

(45)  A  general  observation  which  applies  to  all  the  follow- 
ing cases  of  correspondence  is  that  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  a 
nasal  followed  by  a  consonant  is  always  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  consonant  following  it.  Thus  the  H  of  ^p^fiqe 
(five)  remains  guttural  in  the  Latin  qulnque^  where  it  precedes 
a  guttural,  but  becomes  dental  or  labial  respectively  in  TreVrc 
and  (tEoI.)  ttc/xttc,  where  primitive  q  has  become  t  or  ir.  We 
all  know  the  juxtapositions,  Gk.  IvriXXin^  eyKaAew,  c/attoSwi',  Lat. 
intendo,  ignosco  ( =  *  ii\-gn6scd)^  impedio^  and  the  same  pheno- 
menon took  place  in  the  syntactical  combination  of  two  dis- 
tinct words,  Lat.  eandetn,  and  Gk.  tyj/j.  ttoXlv,  rby  koXttov  (a 
pronunciation  still  current),  as  is  testified  by  numerous  tran- 
scriptions. 

This  tendency  to  assimilation  partly  goes  back  to  Indo- 
European,  which  already  had  nasals,  both  consonantal  and 
sonant  (vocalic),  corresponding  to  each  of  the  four  classes  of 
momentary  consonants ;  namely  velar,  palatal,  dental,  and  labial. 

§  1.     Consonants. 

(46)  1.  Primitive  A  (velar  or  palatal)  remains  ?^  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  following  consonant  remains  a 
guttural  (supra) :  Gk.  6yKo<:  (hook),  ayxw,  Lat  uncus^  ango,  etc. 

(47)  2.  I.-E.  n  =  Gk.  V  =  Lat.  n  :  Gk.  v€09,  Lat.  novos  ;  Gk. 
vevio  (nod),  Lat.  {an-)nu-o ;  Gk.  (Dor.)  ayovrt,  Lat.  agunt ;  Gk. 
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<^cp-oji',  Lat.  fer-en-s  (the  final  s  is  not  original,  infra).     This 
Greek  or  Latin  n  is  liable  to  the  following  modifications : 

A.— The  group  In  is  assimilated  to  II :  Gk.  oWvfxt  (I  destroy) 

=  *6\-vv-ixtj  cf.  the  verbs  in  -vv- ;   Lesb.   ^oAAo/^ai   (I  wish)  = 

*l36X-vo-/xai ;  1  Lat.  collis  =  *col-n-is,  cf.  koXwvo?,  and  probably 

j9<?ZZo  =  *peUid,  cf.  the  verbs  in  -no.     In  Ionic- At  tic  compensa- 

-tory  lengthening  is  usually  substituted  for  Xk ;  e.g.  (3ov\ofxai. 

B.— The  pronunciation  of  the  group  nr  develops  between  thfe 
two  consonants  a  transitional  ground,  which  Greek  denotes  by 
8:  dv'-7;p,  gen.  *av-p-6<;^  whence  dvSpos;  cf.  in  Trench  gendre  =^ 
*gdnrd  =  generimi,^  and  infra  ^x^p  from  /xp.  At  a  later  period, 
vp  was  assimilated  to  pp  and  vX  to  AA :  a-yppdirTo)  =  *(n;v-pa7rr(u, 
o-vAAcyw  =  *o-w-A€yoj.     So  also  in  Latin  irruo,  illUstris. 

C— The  group  formed  by  a  nasal  +s  rarely  remains;  its 
treatment  is  somewhat  complicated. 

(a)  When  this  group  is  proethnic  and  medial,  the  s  dis- 
appears in  Greek,  and  the  preceding  nasal  is  doubled  ;  then 
this  reduplication,  which  remains  in  Lesbian,  is  superseded  in 
the  other  dialects  by  a  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  :  Lesb.  c/creri'a.  Ion.  l/crctra  (aor.  of  /crctVoj)  = 
*€-KT€V-(T-a,  and  so  also  l/xcira  from  /xeVw,  eveifxa  =  *e-i'€fx-(T-a  from 
vifjiM,  €(f)rjva  =  e(f>dva  =  *l-(^av-(T-a  from  <^atVw ;  besides  the  aorists, 
Xr}v  (goose),  gen.  x-^'-o?  =  *X^»''o"^^7  ^^-  Sk.  Ziawsds  (swan),  and 
Lat.  hanser  anser ;  oi/xos  (shoulder)  =  *o/xo-o9,  cf.  Sk.  dmsas^, 
Umbr.  onsus,  and  Lat.  umerus  =  *omesos^  etc. 

(/?)  If  the  group  is  proethnic  and  final,  or  if  it  has  arisen 
exclusively  in  Greek,  it  remains  in  Cretan  and  Argive,  in  which 
dialects  we  find  tovs  (ace.  pi.),  -n-dvaa  (fem.,  Att.  Trao-a) ;  in  all 
other  dialects,  if  the  preceding  vowel  is  short,  the  v  disappears 
with  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel.  In 
this  case,  t  and  v  always  become  I  and  v ;  but  a,  e,  and  o  give 
respectively,  in  Lesbian  at,  ct  (diphthong),  ot,  in  Doric  a,  -7,  oj,  in 
Ionic-Attic  d,  «  (vowel),  ov  (vowel).  E.g.  ace.  pi.  *7rdAi-v-9, 
*lxOv-v?j  then  ttoAI?  (Herodotus),  lx6v<;  ;  t6v<;  ravs,  whence  (.^ol.) 
Tot's    rats,   (Dor.)    Tw?   Td9,    (lon.-Att.)    tovs    rd?;    fem.,   *7r(ivT-ya, 

1  Cf.  Homeric  /SiXerai  (Tl.  xi.  319),  ^SXeade  (OJ.  xvi.  387). 

2  [Cf.  Eng.  thunder  with  Anglo -S&xon  thumn-;  Kindred  with  M.  E.  k.nrede, 
A.-S.  cyn-rceden  ;  swindle  with  M.  E.  spinel,  A.-S.  sinnl] . 
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whence  *Trdya(ra  '{supj'a  39  C  8),  Traro-a,  Lesb.  Trato-a,  Dor.-Iou.- 
Att.  TTttcra,  and  so  also  laracra,  Ti^eicra,  At-^ctcra,  StSortra,  SetKvrcra, 
etc.  When  the  group  rs  is  itself  followed  by  a  consonant,  the 
V  disappears  without  lengthening;  e.g.  'A^vjia^e  (towards  Athens) 
=  *'A^7^vavo--8c :  hence  the  forms  of  the  ace.  pi.  in  os  for  ov?,  t6^ 
Oios,  and  the  syntactical  doublets  of  the  preposition  o's  (into), 
CIS  ttLTo  and  is  tovto.^ 

(y)  The  group  ns  in  Latin,  when  medial,  remains,  except 
before  Z,  in  which  case  it  disappears  entirely  with  compen- 
satory lengthening:  scdla  {ladder)  =  * sect nsla  =  *scdnd-slaj  cf. 
scdnd-o  and  ilico  =  *in  sloco.  If  it  is  final,  n  always  dis- 
appears with  compensatory  lengthening  :  ace.  pi.  terras  = 
*terrd-ns^  equos  =  *equ6-nSj  manus  =  *)nanu-ns,  etc."^  The  al- 
most absolute  validity  of  this  law  is  of  itself  enough  to  show 
that  the  tj^e  ferens  must  be  a  late  formation. 

(8)  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  final  n  has  been  dropped  in 
temOj  homo,  card,  as  contrasted  with  Aet/xcov,  /cvwr,  etc.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  rather  the  type  homo  which  faithfally  repre- 
sents the  old  Indo-European  nominative ;  the  type  Act/^cuv,  if 
not  an  old  syntactical  doublet,  owes  its  v  to  the  analogy  of  the 
oblique  cases. 

(48)  3.  I.-E.  ?;i  =  Cik.  yLi  =  Lat.  m  :  I.-E.  *me-  (me),  Gk.  /ac, 
Lat.  me  ;  Gk.  ve/x-o?  (forest),  Lat.  nem-us ;  Gk.  /xcA-t,  Lat.  mel ; 
cf.  also  /Jiyrrjp  mdtevj  /avs  muSj  and  in  suffixes  ovo-jxa  no-men, 
dyo-/x€vot  and  agi-mint,  ft8-/>tcs  (Dor.)  and  vldi-mus. 

A. — Final  tn  becomes  v  in  Greek:  ace.  sing.  masc.  1--:tov  = 
equom ;  nom.-acc.  sing.  neut.  ^vydv  =Jugum ;  Iv  ^  *e/x  =  I.-E.  *sem- 
(one),  cf.  Lat.  sem-el:  nom.  x^wv  (snow)  =  *x'(o/x  =  Lat.  hiem-s. 

B. — To  the  epenthesis  of  d  in  the  group  nr  corresponds  in 
Greek  the  epenthesis  of  b  in  the  group  mr  ^ :  ya/^ySpos  (con- 
nexion by  marriage)  =  *ya/x-po-s,  cf.  ya/x-e'co  ;  a/x^poros  i^immortal), 

1  The  two  forms  of  the  word  were  afterwards  used  indifferently,  or  one 
prevailed  over  the  other  according  to  the  dialect,  much  as  if  in  French  it 
had  become  allowable  to  say  "  un  beau  homme  "  or  "  un  bel  cheval  "  [or  in 
English  "  an  book,"  "  a  age."] 

'  Cf.  the  doublets  quotien<,  quoties. 

3  [A  similar  epenthesis  of  6  occurs  in  English  embers  =  ^11.  E.  emeres,  A.-S. 
amyrian;  slumber  =  }il.  E.  slumereti,  A  -S.  sluintrian;  and  of  j?  in  empty  = 
A.-S.  cemtig.l 
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afx/3po(rLd  (drink  of  immortality)  =  *a.-iJLpo-To-<^^  cf.  Lat.  mors. 
When  the  m  is  initial,  it  coalesces  with  the  following  labial 
and  disappears :  jSpoTos  (mortal)  =  *fx/3poT6<;  =  ^fxporo^; ;  and  so  also 
before  X :  /^A-w-cr/cw  (I  go)  =  */x\w(tk<j},  cf.  f ut.  /xoX-ovfxat  and  perf. 
fjbifji^ko)Ka  =  *fj.e-p,\o}-Ka.  Latin  also  shows  a  labial  epenthesis 
before  I :  ex-emp-lu-m  (sample),  cf.  em-o  ;  and  before  s.  suinp-sT^ 
cf.  sum-o} 

§  2.     Sonants  {Vowels), 

(49)  All  the  Indo-European  nasal  sonants  (nasal-vowels) 
produce,  in  Latin  always,  and  in  Greek  in  certain  positions,  a 
vowel  (Lat.  e,  Grk.  a)  followed  by  a  nasal  consonant  which  we 
represent  generally  by  w,  v,  but  which  of  course  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  following  consonant.  This  being 
assumed,  the  laws  regulating  the  changes  of  the  nasal  sonants 
become  extremely  simple.     There  are  three  chief  cases : 

1.  L-E.  n  accented  (very  rare)2  =  Lat.  sn  =  Grk.  av.  Gk.  tdo-t 
=  *LavTL  (they  go)  =  L-E.  *iy-nti^  cf.  Sk.  ydnti;  Old  Lat.  sient 
(let  them  be)  =  s-i-ent  =  L-E.  s-iy-nt. 

2.  L-E.  n  before  i/  =  Lat.  eM  =  Gk.  av,  after  which  the  group 
avy  is  treated  in  the  usual  way  {supra  39  C  a) :  Gk.  /3atVto  = 
*/3ar-?/a)  =  */3n-y(ji  =  Lat.  ven-io ;  f em.  of  Oepdiroiv  (servant)  = 
^OepaTT-n-ya,  whence  OepdiraLva,  and  all  the  feminines  in  -atva. 

3.  L-E.  n  (m)  generally  =  Lat.  en  (em)  =  Gk.  a  (the  nasal 
sonant  first  developed  a  vowel  before  itself,  then  in  Greek  the 
nasal  sound  was  merged  in  the  vowel;  so  also  in  Sanskrit): 
L-E.  *sd7n-  (one)  reduced  *sm,  Gk.  d-Tra^=*arn-rra^  (once), 
d-7rXoo-s  (simple),  Lat.  sim-plec-s^  sin-gull^  sim-ul,^  sem-el; 
L-E.  *km-t6-m  (hundred),  Gk.  (c)-Ka-ro-i',  Lat.  cen-tu-m  [Eng. 
hundred] ;  L-E.  *ne  (negative  particle),  reduced  n,  and  before  a 
consonant  w,  Sk.  a-  privative,  Gk.  d-  privative,  Lat.  in-  priva- 
tive, cf.  Germ,  [and  Eng.]  un- ;  L-E.  *-m  termination  of  accus., 

*  Sumptus  is  a  new  formation  ;  the  law  regulating  the  character  of  the 
nasals  would  require  *suntus,  but  sumptus  was  formed  on  the  model  of  sumpsi 
=  sumsi. 

2  According  to  what  has  been  stated  above  (42  and  43),  the  nasal  sonants 
ought  to  appear  only  in  unaccented  syllables  ;  but  from  the  Indo-European 
period  disturbances  of  accent  took  place,  which  shifted  the  accent  on  to  the 
reduced  syllable. 

3  For  Lat.  in  =  en,  cf.  supra  32  A  7. 
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after  a  vowel  *-m  (ttoAi-i',  equo-m),  but  after  a  consonant  *-m, 
Gk.  7ro8-a  =  *7ro8-??i,  Lat.  ped-eyn  =  *ped-m  ;  under  the  same  con- 
ditions *-m  and  7n.  termination  of  1st  pers.  sing.,  Gk.  l-Xv-o-v  = 
*c-\v-o-7n,  but  €-X.v-a--a  =  *c-Xv-(r-7n.  Cf.  also  Gk.  ra-rc-s  and 
Lat.  ten-tu-Sj^  Gk.  ftivO-o^  (depth)  and  f^aO-v-^  (deep),  Gk.  a-rep  = 
*a-r€p,  and  Old  High  German  sundar,  Germ,  sonder  (without) 
[Eng.  sundei']^  etc.,  etc. 

Besides  the  short  nasal  sonants,  Indo-European  certainly  pos- 
sessed long  nasal  sonants,^  the  origin  of  which,  and  the  laws 
regulating  their  correspondence,  have  not  yet  been  entirely 
elucidated.  [E.g.  initially  Gk.  vd  (lon.-Att.  vt;),  Lat.  aw,  vrj- 
privative,  vrj(raa=anas;  medially  Gk.  d  (rj),  ejSrjTe,  Lat.  na, 
gnd-tu-s.] 

Section  IV. 

LIQUIDS   CONSIDERED   IN   RELATION   TO   THEIR   CO\mON   ORIGIN. 

(50)  Indo-European  had  the  two  liquids  r  and  Z,  which  were 
sometimes  confused  in  the  daughter  languages,  but  are  repro- 
duced in  Greek  and  Latin  with  considerable  exactness. 

§  1.     Consonants. 

(51)  I.-E  r  =  Gk.  p=-Lat.  r  :  Gk.  ap-6-ui  (to  plough),  Lat.  aro 
=  *ar-a-dj  ar-vo-m,  etc.  ]  Gk.  Trarrjp,  8ojtw;j,  Kcvrpovj  Lat.  pafer, 
dator^  claustrum. 

I.-E.  l  =  (jck.  A  =  Lat.  I:  Gk.  Ae'x-o?  (bed),  Lat.  lec-tu-s;  Gk. 
\€VK-6-s  (white),  Lat.  luc-e-o ;  Gk.  *o\\o<;  oAo?,  Lat.  sollus^  etc. 

The  following  are  the  only  modifications : 

1.  Epenthesis. — A.  In  Greek,  the  pronunciation  of  initial 
r,  and  sometimes  of  initial  Z,  develops  a  prothetic  vowel  of  inde- 
terminate character,  a,  o,  €;  e.g.  ipv0p6<i  and  ruber,  eXer^cpos  and 
liber,  a\€i<f>w  (to  anoint)  and  adv.  AtTra,^  Speyw  (to  stretch,  direct) 
and  rego. — B.  In  Latin,  a  guttural  or  labial  followed  by  I 
develops  an  intermediate  labial  epenthesis :  cf.  saeclum  and 
saeculum,    ace.  popidum  =  Umbr.  poplom,   Old  Lat.  poploe 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Latin,  in  syllables  containing  nasals,  the 
reduced  degree  cannot  differ  from  the  normal  form. 

2  Discovered  by  F.  de  Saussure. 

3  The  alternate  presence  and  absence  of  prothesis  must  be  due  to  the 
existence  of  syntactical  doublets. 
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(nom.  pi.)  cited  by  Festus;  -hulo-  suffix  {sta-bulu-7n)^*-hld-  = 
Gk.  -^Ao-. 

2.  Dissimilation. — In  both  languages,  but  especially  in 
Latin,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  interchange  r  and  ?,  in 
order  to  prevent  two  syllables  containing  the  same  liquid  from 
following  one  another;  e.g.  saecluvi  Sind fulcrum^  ceredlis  and 
pojmlaris  (cf.  however /zZiaZzs),  caeimleus^*caeluleus,  cf.  cael- 
um ;  and  even  at  a  distance  of  two  syllables  apart,  mllitdris^  etc. 

3.  Assimilation. — Latin  I  assimilates  a  preceding  nasal  or 
r:  asellus  =*asen-lo-s,  cf.  asin-u-s;  stella  =*ster-la,  cf.  Gk. 
d-o-TTjp,  Germ,  stern  [Eng.  star]^  etc. 

4.  The  groups  ap  and  Fp,  when  medial,  are  ■  assimilated  to 
pp ;  when  initial,  they  become  p :  peu)  (to  flow)  —  *(xpi?-ui,  cf . 
Germ,  strom  [Eng.  streavi]]  pyyvvpa  {to  hvesik)  =  *fp-i^/vvfu,  ci. 
Mo\.  fprj^tq.  Then  the  spelling  was  influenced  by  analogy,  so 
that  the  rough  breathing  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary 
appendage  of  initial  p,  and  it  was  written  there  even  where  the 
etymology  does  not  seem  to  demand  it ;  e.g.  ipvoi  and  puo/xai. 

§  2.     Sonants  {Voicets). 

(52)  I.-E.  r  =  Gk.  ap  (initial  and  final),  pa  ap  (medial),  Lat. 
or  ur:  Sk.  fksa-s  (bear),  Gk.  apKTo-s,  Lat.  ur{c)su-s;  Gk.  KpaS-lr] 
KapS-Ld  (heart),  Lat.  gen.  cord-is ;  Gk.  rj-rr^ap  (liver),  Lat.  jec-iir 
=  Sk.  ydkii,  etc. 

I.-E.  I  (always  medial)  =  Gk.  Aa  a\  (medial)  =  Lat.  ol  ul:  Gk. 
ri-rXa-ix^v  (we  have  borne),  the  same  group  il  in  tol-l6  and  tull 
=  *tll-i]  Lat.  pel-lo^  the  same  syllable  reduced  in  ]jul-su-s  = 
Gk.  TraX-To-s  (hurled),  etc. 

A  liquid  developed  from  a  sonant  is  treated  in  every  respect 
like  a  consonantal  liqtiid  tindSr  the  same  conditions.  Thus 
€x0-p6-s  (enemy)  has  a  derivative  ^i^Or-yu)  (to  hate),  whence 
*ix^ap-y<ji  and  ixOaipw ;  and  the  group  ^/-?/w  (to  throw,  cf.  the 
normal  form  of  the  root  in  /3eA-o9,  dart)  becomes  first  */3dX-yu), 
then  JSaXXo),  just  like  crreAAw  {supra  39  C  a  and  /3). 

Indo-European  also  possessed  long  liquid  sonants.  [E.g. 
Gk.  op,  po),  Lat.  ar,  rd:  6p06-^  =  arduo-s,  a-Top-vv-pt,  o-r/aoj-ro-s  = 
strd-tu-s.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 
CONSONANTS. 

(53)  As  several  consonants  which  were  originally  explo- 
sives became  spirants  in  Latin,  it  will  be  convenient  first  of 
all  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  consonants  in  each  language. 

Section  I. 

THE  CONSONANTS  CONSIDERED  IN  EACH  LANGUAGE  SEPARATELY. 

§  1.     Greclc. 

(54)  Explosives. — Greek  has  nine  explosives :  namely,  in 
each  of  the  three  classes  (guttural,  dental,  labial),  one  voiced, 
one  voiceless,  and  one  voiceless  aspirate :  y,  k,  ^ — S,  r,  0 — 
/?,  TT,  ^.  The  three  voiced  consonants  have,  in  modern  Greek, 
become  spirants  (corresponding  to  y^  English  soft  th,  and  v) ; 
but  hardly  any  one  denies  that,  in  ancient  Greek,  they  were 
pronounced  like  g^  d,  b,  though  this  statement  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  dialectical  variations.  The  pronunciation  of 
the  voiceless  consonants,  k,  f ,  ^j»,  presents  no  difficulty. 

The  aspirates  are  now  only  spirants  (corresponding  to  Germ. 
c7j,  English  hard  th,  and/),  and  we  also  have  become  accustomed 
to  pronounce  <^  as  /.  This  pronunciation  however  is  incorrect, 
and  we  must  beware  of  transferring  to  ancient  Greek  the 
modern  pronunciation  of  the  aspirates ;  for  everything  tends 
to  show  that  x,  ^j  0,  were  really  voiceless  aspirates ;  that  is  to 
say,  K,  T,  TT,  followed  by  h,  as  they  are  actually  represented  in 
those  inscriptions  in  which  H  denotes  the  rough  breathing,  KH, 
IIH.  It  was  only  in  very  late  Greek  that  the  aspirate  absorbed 
the  explosive  preceding  it  and  coalesced  with  it  into  a  spirant ; 

the    change    took   place   sooner  in  the  case  of  (p  than  of  the 
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Others,  and  yet,  in  the  time  of  Quintilian,  the  pronunciation 
of  <^  was  still  very  different  from  that  of  f}  This  is  proved 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  Latins  never  transliterated  it  by/; 
having  no  voiceless  aspirates,  they  simply  used  the  unaspirated 
voiceless  consonants  in  those  Greek  words  which  they  bor- 
rowed, Aciles  =  'AxtAA?^?,  Corinto  (Tab.  Mumm.)  =  KoptV^w, 
pitrpura  =  Trop<^x)pa.;  afterwards,  aiming  at  greater  precision, 
they  wrote  ch^  th,  ph,  which  however  does  not  imply  that  they 
pronounced  the  h.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  mistakes  of  the 
"barbarians"  who  mispronounced  Greek  consisted  in  not 
aspirating  the  aspirates,  and  Aristophanes  delights  to  ridicule 
this  tendency  of  theirs,  when  he  brings  them. on  the  stage.^ 
This  mispronunciation  would  be  inconceivable  if  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  aspirated  had  been  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  unaspirated  consonants.  Lastly,  combinations  like  a^'  ov 
=  d7r  ov  evidently  require  the  pronunciation  ap'  hu^  and  the 
group  <f>(r  is  written  \f/,  just  like  tto-. 

These  remarks  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  particular 
dialects  having  treated  the  aspirates  as  spirants  from  ancient 
times.  Indeed,  we  know  that  this  was  the  case  with  6  in 
Laconian:  o-ios=r^€09,  and  /xouo-tSScf  XaXel  (IIesych.)=  *fjivOi^€L. 

2.  Spirants. — Greek  had  three  spirants :  the  voiceless 
dental  o-,  of  Indo-European  origin;  the  voiced  dental  ^,  pro- 
nounced dZj  zZj  zd  according  to  the  dialect,  but  always  regarded 
as  a  double  letter,  and  arising  from  various  phonetic  combina- 
tions ;  the  voiced  labial  f,  already  studied  as  a  semi-vowel.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  sound  7i,  represented  by  the  rough 
breathing. 

§  2.     Latin. 

(55)  1.  Explosives.  Latin  has  only  six  explosives,  the 
voiced  and  voiceless  unaspirated  consonant  in  each  of  the  three 
classes. 

A. — Gutturals.  The  voiceless  guttural  is  written  A:,  c,  or  q] 
these  three  signs  are  exactly  equivalent.  The  sign  c  is  the 
most  usual,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  it  was 

1  Instit.  Oral.  xii.  10,  28.  ^  ThesmopJwr.  1001  seq. 
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pronounced  A;  before  all  vowels ;  the  assibilation  of  c  before  i 
and  e  belongs  to  the  Merovingian  period.  The  archaic  letter  k 
was  scarcely  used  except  at  the  beginning  of  certain  words, 
especially  before  a,  kalendae^  Kartago.  Lastly,  q  was  written 
before  consonantal  u^  and  sometimes  before  vocalic  w,  jequr. 
The  voiced  guttural  was  in  Old  Latin  written  c,  and  this 
inconvenient  spelling  was  retained  in  C.  and  Cn.,  which  are 
abbreviations  of  Gaius  and  Gnaeus  respectively  ;  but  in  every 
other  case  the  sign  used  was  ^,  which  was  pronounced  before  e 
and  i  in  the  same  way  as  before  rt,  o,  u. 

1^.— Dentals  :  t^  d.  T  before  i  +  vowel  (terminations  -tio, 
-tius)  was  only  assibilated  at  a  very  late  period. 

C. — Labials :  p.  &,  which  present  no  difficulty. 

2.  Spirants.  Besides  h  Latin  had  five  spirants;  namely, 
the  voiced  palatal  j,  already  studied  as  a  semi-vowel ;  the  voice- 
less dental  s,  of  Indo-European  origin  ;  the  voiced  dental,  result- 
ing from  the  softening  of  this,  also  written  s  {z  generally  only 
in  words  borrowed  from  Greek) ;  the  voiceless  labial  /,  arising 
from  the  Indo-European  aspirated  explosives ;  and  the  voiced 
labial  v^  already  studied  as  a  semi-vowel. 

Section  II. 
the  original  explosives  and  their  development. 

(56)  Indo-European  probably  had  as  many  as  sixteen  ex- 
plosives, inasmuch  as  each  of  the  four  classes  (velars,  palatals, 
dentals,  labials)  included  four  consonants;  namely,  one  voice- 
less, one  voiceless  aspirate,  one  voiced,  and  one  voiced  aspirate. 
Erom  these  sixteen  explosives  arose,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
nine  Greek  explosives,  on  the  other,  the  six  Latin  explosives, 
together  with  h  and  /. 

§  1.     Velars. 

(57)  I.-E.  5,  qli^  g  gh.  It  is  mainly  Sanskrit  which  has  ren- 
dered it  possible  to  clearly  distinguish  the  primitive  velars  from 
the  palatals.i     In  certain  European  languages,  including  Greek 

»  E.g.  I.-E.  q  becomes  in  Sk.  k  or  c,  whereas  I.-E.  k  is  changed  to  the 
spirant  j. 
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and  Latin,  there  was  liable  to  be  developed  after  the  velars  a 
labial  sound,  which  may  be  represented  by  lo^  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  much  less  perceptible  than  the  w 
already  investigated.  This  change  is  a  sporadic  phenomenon, 
the  irregular  occurrence  of  which  is  still  unexplained;  but 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin  it  is  much  more  common  than  the  reten- 
tion of  the  pure  guttural. 

1.  I.-E.  q.  A. — Not  labialized:  =Gk.  /c  =  Lat.  c:  Kap-rr-o-s 
(fruit)  =  I.-E.  *qrp-6-s  (?),  cf.  Lat.  carp-o  (to  pluck)  and  Germ. 
herb-st  =  Fing.  harv-est. 

B. — Labialized :  (a)  Before  nasals,  liquids,  dentals,  and  the 
vowel  0  =  Gk.  TT  =  Lat.  qv :  Gk.  tto-  (interrogative  pronoun), 
Sk.  kd-Sj  cf.  Lat.  qui;  Gk.  XetV-a)  A.ct7r-To-9  =  I.-E.  Heyq-o,  Lat. 
linqu-o  lic-tus ;  Gk.  7re/x,7r-To-5  (fifth)  =  I.-E.  *pinq-to-s  (cf.  ttcVtc 
infra)  =  'L?it.  qulnc-tu-s ;  Gk.  rjir-ap  (liver)  =  Lat.  jec-iir  = 
*jequ-ur  ]^  Gk.  e7r-o-/xat  (to  follow)  =  Lat.  sequ-o-r^  etc.  {(3)  Be- 
fore e  and  i  =  Gk.  r  =  Lat.  qv  :  I.-E.  *qe  (and)  =  Gk.  tc  =  Lat.  que ; 
I.-E.  *qi-s  (who)  =  Gk.  ri-9  =  Lat.  qui-s  =  Osc.  pis ;  ^  I.-E.  *p^nqe 
(five)  =  Gk.  TrevTc -"^  =  Lat.  quinqtce  ;  Gk.  ti-w  (to  punish)  rt-crt? 
(vengeance),  cf.  the  same  syllable  deflected  in  ttol-vi^  =  Zend 
kaena  =  I.-E.  *qoy-na,  etc.  (y)  Sometimes  Gk.  k,  especially  before 
V,  XvKo-<;  contrasted  with  the  Samnite  word  lupic-s,  which 
passed  into  Latin,  and  in  the  peculiar  New  Ionic  ko-^  which 
replaces  the  old  interrogative  tto-,  the  only  form  known  to 
Homer. 

2.  I.-E.  qh  :  very  rare,  and  of  no  importance. 

3.  I.-E.  g.  A.— Not  labialized:  =Gk.  y  =  Lat.  g:  cf.  Gk. 
dyapoi  (to  assemble)  =  *d-yep-?/aj,  dyopa,  and  Lat.  grcx  —  *greg-s. 

B. — Labialized :  In  Latin  always  becomes  gv,  but  initially 
this  group  is  reduced  to  v,  and  medially  before  a  consonant  to 
g ;  in  Greek,  we  find  under  the  same  conditions  as  for  q  :  (a)  the 
labial  (3,  cf.  popd  (food)  and  vord  =  *gvora-y6^  ySatVw  and  veniOj 

^  The  labialization  disappears  in  Latin  before  a  consonant  and  u,  whence 
lictus,  quinctus,  jeair,  and  also  seciltvs,  locutus  =  * loquiitus. 

2  The  Oscan  labial  justifies  us  in  thinking  that  popina  and  palumbes,  Latin 
doublets  of  coqulna  and  columha,  are  borrowed  from  Oscan. 

3  iEol.  ir^/xwe  is  a  new  formation  based  on  tt^/jltttos.  On  the  other  hand, 
phonetics  would  require  the  conjugation  eVo/xat,  *ercra(,  and  the  perfect  of 
Ttoj  should  be  *r^-7rot-a.  Analogy  wrought  great  havoc  in  formations  diverg- 
ing so  widely  from  one  another. 
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ftap-v-<;  (  =  I.-E.  *grr-u-s)  and  gra-v-i-s,  a-fxeijB-o)  (to  exchange) 
and  mlg-ro,  etc. ;  (^)  the  dental  8,  cf.  Dor.  S/^Xerat  (he  wishes) 
contrasted  with  Lesb.  /SoAXerat,  Lat.  vol-o^*gvol-d  ]^  (y) 
sometimes  the  guttural,  e.g.  ywrj  (woman)  =  Boeot.  /?ai/d,  cf. 
G-oth.  qino  [Eng.  queen]. 

4.  I.-E.  ry/i.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Indo-European 
voiced  aspirates  become  in  Greek  voiceless  aspirates; 
their  treatment  in  Latin  is  much  more  complicated,  and  will 
receive  special  notice  later  on,  the  hints  which  follow  being 
only  provisional. 

A. — Not  labialized  :  =  Gk.  x  =  Lat.  h:  I.-E.  ^ghend  (to 
seize),  Gk.  (fut.)  ;(€to-o/xat  =  *;^€VS-o-o-/xat,  (pres.)  xavB-dv-o)^  Lat. 
(pre-)  liend-o. 

B. — Labialized :  Lat.  hv  medially,  then  the  aspirate  dis- 
appears {nivem  =  *nihv-em)^  unless  the  group  ghv  is  preceded 
by  a  nasal,  in  which  case  the  g  simply  loses  its  aspiration 
{ningiiit,  it  snows  =  * niiighv-i-t) ;  f  mitially  and  before  ?';  in 
Greek,  </>,  ^,  x,  according  to  the  position  :  (a)  I.-E.  *glien-  (to 
strike,  kill,  cf.  Sk.  han-),  Gk.  (^oi'-o-s  (murder),  £-7r€-<^r-o-v  with 
reduplication  (I  killed);  vt<^-a  (ace,  snow),  vctc^-ct-^  vl4>-€t  (it 
snows),  cf.  nivem,  ninguit.  {,8)  The  same  I.-E.  *gMn-  in  the 
normal  form  in  0€Lvoi  =  *Oev-yco  (I  strike),  cf.  Lat.  {of-)f en-do ; 
Sk.  ghar-md-s  (hot),  Gk.  Bepixo-^,  Oip-og  (summer),  Lat.  with 
reduced  syllable /or-mw-s  (hot), /"^tr-nw-s  (oven),  etc.  (y)  Some- 
times x'l  ^-9'  ovv^-o^  (gen.)=Lat.  ungu-i-s,  and  e-Xax-v-?,  cf.  Lat. 
levis  =  Heh-v-i-s. 


§  2.     Palatals. 

(58)  I.-E.  A-,  fc/i,  ^,  gh.  To  these,  as  to  the  non-labialized 
velars,  correspond  the  three  Greek  gutturals  and  Latin  c,  g,  h, 
and/. 

1.  I.-E.  k=^Gk.  K  =  Lat.  c:  I.-E.  *nek  (to  die),  Sk.  nag-, 
Gk.  veK-L-g  v€K-p6-<;  (dead),  Lat.  nex=^*nec-s,  nec-o,  noc-eo,  etc. ; 

^  /SAos  (dart)  ought  thersfore  to  have  been  *5f Xos ;  it  has  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  /3d\Xa>. 

2  We  should  expect  *veldeL,  but  the  consonant  of  *vL<t)a  has  caused  the 
alteration.     These  obs-ervatious  might  be  extended  ad  infinitum. 
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I.-E.   *dt'km  (teii)  =  Gk.   8€/ca  =  Lat.  decern,  cf.  Sk.  ddca;  Gk. 
kXv-t6-<s,  Lat.  {in-)clu-tu-s ;  Gk.  Kc/a-as,  cf.  Lat.  cor-nu. 

2.  I.-E.  A:/i  (very  rare)  =  Gk.  x  =  Lat.  c.  Cf.  trxiCw  =  *o-xi3?/(u 
and  Lat.  scind-o,  Sk.  chindd-mi  (I  tear). 

3.  I.-E.  ^  =  Gk.  y  =  Lat.  ^:  I.-E.  *g6n-u  or  *gen-u  (knee), 
Sk.  jd?iw,  Gk.  yovv,  Lat.  ^ewit ;  I.-E.  Huerg-o-m  (work),  Gk. 
epyovj  cf.  also  yLyvoio-Kd)  and  {g)nosco,  ayw  and  a^o,  eyw  and  ego, 
apyos  (white),  apyvpo<s,  and  arg-entuTii,  etc. 

4.  I.-E.  ^/i  =  Gk.  X)  according  to  the  law  already  known. 
The  X  of  ancient  Greek  has  become  a  simple  spirant  in  modern 
Greek,  and  a  similar  change  took  place  in  pre-historic  times  in 
Latin,  so  that  in  Latin  gli  initially  and  medially  is  represented 
by  a  simple  h}  and  even  this  was  dropped  in  pronunciation  and 
often  in  writing.  After  a  nasal  however  the  guttural  remained, 
losing  its  aspiration,  whence  Latin  g.  E.g.  I.-E.  *dfigh-o 
(I  press),  Gk.  ayx-w,  Lat.  ang-6 ;  I.-E.  *migh-  (to  make  water, 
cf.  Sk.  mih-),  Gk.  o-plx'^^-,  ^^^'  tneio  =  *ineili-o  or  *meih-yd,  hut 
ming-o  without  aspiration  ;  Gk.  xopTos  (grass),  Lat.  hortus  ;  Gk. 
ex(o  =  f€x-w  (to  convey),  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  pre- 
served at  any  rate  in  Homeric  6x-o<;  (chariot),  cf.  Sk.  vdh-d-vii, 
Lat.  veh-o  and  via  (carriage  T03id)  =  *veia  =  *veh-ia ;  the  same 
loss  of  h  in  mi  =  mihl,  cf.  Sk.  mdhyam  (to  me). 

§  3.     Dentals. 

(59)     I.-E.  t,  th,  d,  dh ;  Gk.  r,  8,  0  ;  Lat.  t,  d,  /. 

1.  I.-E.  t  =  Gk.  T  =  Lat.  t:  Gk.  rpcis,  Lat.  tres,  Gk.  T€tVa>  = 
*r€V-i/u),  Ttt-ro-s  =  *TW-To-9,  Lat.  ten-do,  ten-tu-s  ;  Gk.  In  (besides), 
Lat  et ;  Gk.  tT-o<i  (year),  Lat.  vet-us,  etc.  Gk.  t  before  t  is 
assibilated  and  becomes  o-  in  all  dialects,  except  Doric  ^  and 
Boeotian :  e.g.  hihoi-cn  (he  gives),  Dor.  8tSco-n,  Sk.  dddati,  Lat. 
tremonti  (?) :  TrXowo-tos  (rich).  Dor.  ttXovtlos,  ci.  ttXovto';  ;  -o-i-, 
suffix  of  feminine  nouns  of  action,  (ia-(rL-<;^  (fiv-a-t-^,  etc.,  in 
Sk,  -ti-,  in   Lat.  -ti-  in  gens  —  *gen-ti-s,  pars  =  *par-ti-s  (ace. 

1  The  cases  in  which  an  initial  /  alternates  with  an  h,  e.g.  folus  holus 
(vegetable),  may  be   due   to   Sabine  doublets.      Cf.  however  fu-nd-o   and 

'  There  are  however  numerous  instances  of  assibilation  in  Doric. 
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pav-ti-7n,  adv.),  and  with  a  secondary  suffix  in  nouns  in  -ti-o.^ 
The  group  ctt  however  remains  unchanged,  e.g.  Ict-tl  (he  is), 
TTtV-rt-?  (faith)  =  *7rt^-rt-s,  cf.  ireCO-ui.  The  numerous  cases  in 
Ionic-Attic  in  which  r  has  not  been  assibilated  before  t  may 
generally  be  attributed  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  analogy.- 

2.  I.-E.  til  cannot  be  restored  with  any  certainty  except  in 
the  suffix  of  the  second  pers.  sing,  of  the  perfect :  Sk.  vet-tha 
(thou  knowest),  hence  I.-E.  *ic6i/d-tha,  corresponding  to  which 
Greek  has  0  and  Latin  (much  corrupted  however)  a  simple  t : 
fola-Oa  vid-is-tl. 

3.  I.-E.  d  =  Gk.  8  =  Lat.  d.  To  the  examples  already  given 
(So/xos  domus,  8ioT(x)p  dcUor^  otSa  vidi^  etc.)  may  be  added  8e^-co-s 
and  dex-teTj  SdX-o-s  (trick)  and  dol-u-s  {sedidd  =  *se  dolo,  with- 
out fraud),  tSito  =  o-f ZS-t'(o  and  sudd,  cf.  Germ,  schwitzen  [Eng. 
siueat],  y8/oa8i;s  =  /xrS-t'-?,  Sk.  mrdus,  and  mollis  =  *mold-v-i-s,  cf. 
i)8v<i  and  sucivis.  We  see  from  the  last  instance  that  Lat.  Id 
becomes  U.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Lat.  dl :  sella  (chair) 
=  *sed-laj  cf.  scd-eo  and  cS-os.  Sometimes  a  simple  d  appears 
under  the  form  I  in  Latin,  which  must  be  due  to  a  mixture 
of  dialects :  lacru-ma,  arch,  dacru-ma,  Gk.  ha.Kpv ;  oleo,  odoi' ; 
lingua  =  *dingua  =  1.-1^.  *dnghicd,  cf.  Eng.  tongue,  Germ. 
zunge ;  sol-um,  cS-a^os  (soil),  and  con-sul-es  (those  who  sit 
together),  ex-sid  {  =  qui  extra  sedet),  etc.  Greek  does  not  seem 
to  be  exempt  from  this  change ;  for  the  borrowed  word  Ulysses 
perhaps  comes  from  some  Doric  dialect  of  Magna  Grsecia  in 
which  'OSi;cr(T€i's  was  pronounced  *'OAi;cro-7y9.'^ 

4.  I.-E.  dh  =  Gk.  ^  =  Lat.  /  initially.  When  medial,  prse- 
Italic  /,  which  is  kept  in  other  dialects,  cannot  remain  in 
Latin ;  when  arising  from  I.-E.  dh,  it  generally  becomes  simple 
d  ;  but  after  ic  or  v,  before  I,  and  before  or  after  r,  it  becomes 
b,  in  the  same  way  as  /  arising  from  bh  {infra). 

1  Notice  that  this  sufSx  in  its  turn  has  been  assibilated  in  the  Komance 
languages. 

'  For  example,  in  declension,  when  r  was  not  followed  by  t,  it  remained. 
Hence  the  proper  declension  would  be  ^I'cnj  *(pvTeos=*<t>v-T€ij-o^\  but  the 
analogy  of  (f)v<ns  produced  (pvaeos  (pvaeojs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analogy 
cf  (pdreos  restored  the  forms  (pans,  fxrjTLs,  etc.  So  also  the  Greek  locatives 
(pipovTL,  ov'fxaTi.,  etc.,  are  to  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of  (pepovra,  6v6/xaros. 

3  'OXi/TTtL's  is  found  in  an  inscription  on  an  Attic  vase  ;  still  it  is  possible 
that  the  corruption  Ulysses  is  of  purely  Latin  origin. 
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A. — Initial :  I.-E.  *dhe-  (to  suckle),  Sk.  dhdy-a-ti,  Gk,  Orj-Xr/^ 
Or}-\v-<;^  Lat.  fe-lu-re,,  fe-inina.,  ft-liuSj  etc. ;  Gk.  0v-ix6-^,  Lat. 
fit-mu-s,  cf.  Sk.  dhu-md-S]  Gk.  Tt-Orj-fxt^  dc-ro-s^  Lat.  fa-ci-d^  of. 
Sk.  dd-dha-mi,  etc. 

B. — Medial,  Lat.  (^ :  I.-E  *  hlieydh-6  (I  persuade,  believe), 
Gk.  7r€t^-w  =  *<^€t6'-o>,  Lat.  fld-o  =  *flf-o;  L-E.  *  midh-y-os,  Sk. 
mddh-ya-s,  Gk.  fxicra-os  =  *ixiO-yo-<i,  Osc.  mefiai  (in  media),  Lat. 
med-iu-s  =  *mef-io-s. 

C— Medial,  lu^t.  h:  I.-E.  *oicdhr  (teat),  Gk.  ou^ap,  Lat.  ?7&er 
=  *oufer,  cf.  Germ.  e?^f e?^  [Eng.  w^Mer] ;  suffixes  of  nouns  de- 
noting instrument,  Gk.  -^Xo-,  Ova-OXo-v  (sacrificial  instrument), 
Lat.  -6i^?o-  =  *-blo-,  sta-liidu-m,  and  Gk.  -^po-,  ap-Opo-v  (joint),  Lat. 
-bro-,  fla-bru-m  (blast),  cf.  Osc.  Vena-fro-m  (perhaps  "  hunting- 
land  ") ;  I.-E.  *rudli-r6-s  (red),  Gk.  i-pv0-p6-s,  Lat.  rubei-  =  *rub- 
ro-s,  cf.  ruf-u-s,  which  was  probably  borrowed  from  another 
dialect,  etc 


§  4.     Labials. 

(60)     I.-E.  p,  ]pli,  b,  bh  ;  Gk.  tt,  /?,  <f> ;  Lat.  7:^,  b,  f. 

1.  L-E.  ^  =  Gk.  TT^Lat.  j^  '  G^k.  Tra-Trjp,  Lat.  pa-fer ;  Gk. 
7r€T-o-jaat  (to  fly),  Lat.  jpe^o ;  Gk.  eTrra,  Lat.  septcm  =  I.-E. 
*septm ;  Gk.  -uTrep,  Lat.  si6/>er ;  Gk.  IpTro),  Lat.  seiy-o  (to  creep). 
Lat.  qulnque  =  L-E.  2)efiqe  (Gk.  TreVre),  co^z^o  =  *qiiequo  = 
*pequ-0  (Gk.  TreVo-co  =  *7reK-?/o>  and  TreTrrw  =  *7TeqiC-yo}\  bibd  =  *pil)d 
(Sk.  pi-bd-'ini),  are  instances  of  sporadic  corruption  due  to  the 
assimilation  of  the  first  syllable  to  the  seoond. 

2.  I.-E.  p/i :  very  rare,  and  of  no  importance. 

3.  I.-E.  b  (very  rare)  =  Gk.  ^  =^  Lat.  b :  cf.  ySap/^-apo-?  (one  who 
speaks  an  unintelligible  language)  and  balb-u-s  (stammering) ; 
perhaps  TL-OaifS-Mao-u)  (to  work)  a.ndfab-cr  (artisan). 

4.  I.-E.  &/i  =  Gk.  ^  =  Lat.  f,  which  remains  initially  and 
becomes  b  medially :  L-E.  *bMr-o  (I  bear),  Sk.  bhdr-a-mi^ 
Gk.  <f>ep-o),  Lat.  fer-o  ;  Sk.  bhu  (to  be),  Gk.  <;tv-a),  Lat.  fu-l ;  Sk. 
bhrdtar-  (brother),  Gk.  c^parcop,  Lat. /?T7f e?' ;  Gk.  dp.(^t  (around), 
Lat.  amb-lre,  cf.  Osc.  amfret  (ambiunt) ;  Gk.  a\(ji-6-<i  (white 
leprosy),  Lat.  alb-u-s  (white),  Umbr.  alfu,  cf.  the  proper  names 
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Alhius  ^nAAlfius]  Lat.  ti-bl^  sz-ftl  =  Umbr.  tefe^  Sf/e  =  Osc.  tifei^ 
sifeij  cf.  Sk.  til-bhyam  (to  thee),  etc.^ 

§  5.     Supplementary  Lmvs. 

(6i)  1.  Deaspiration.  In  Greek,  as  in  Sanskrit,  two 
consecutive  syllables  cannot  begin  with  an  aspirate  ;  hence  the 
first  loses  its  aspiration :  I.-E.  *  bheydh-Oj  Lat.  ful-o,  Gk. 
7reiO-(x)~  =  *cfi€iO-o};  I.-E.  *b7iicdh-  (to  ask,  know),  Sk.  hodh-a-ti 
(he  observes),  huddhd-  (learned),  Gk.  l-TvvO-o-^-qv  (I  asked) ;  Gk. 
(.-Oy)-v^  passive  i-ri-Orj-v  (I  was  placed) ;  Gk.  Opti  (hair)  =  *OpLx-^, 
gen.  sing.  Tpix-6s  =  *0pi,x-o?,  but  loc.  pi.  OpLit;  Gk.  Tperf>-M  (to 
nourish)  =r  *^pe<^-co,  cf.  the  fut.  Op€K}/w  and  perf.  T€-^pa/x-/xat  = 
*0€-Or(fi-fiai ;  e'x-w  (I  hold,  have)  =  ^e'x"^  =  *o-€;(o),  cf.  Sk.  sdh-d-mi, 
aor.  e-o-x-o-j','^  and  fut.  e^o) ;  in  compounds,  iK^x.'^ipia  (truce)  = 
*ex€-x€tptd  ;  reduplication  of  the  voiceless  aspirate  by  means  of 
the  corresponding  non-aspirated  consonant,  in  the  present  and 
perfect,  Kt^^arw,  re^et/ca,  Tn^avcr/cw,  etc. 

To  this  phenomenon  is  perhaps  due  the  Greek  d-  copulative, 
often  used  instead  of  a-,  which  is  the  only  regular  form  in  this 
function,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  primitive  group  *sm-;* 
e.g.  a-6p6o-<;  (crowded  together,  dense)  =  a-0p6o-^  =  *sm-0p6o-^, 
cf.  (XTra^,  (XTra?,  etc.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  aspirate  some- 
times produced  the  same  effect  at  a  distance  of  two  syllables: 
'a-Ao^o-?  (wife,  cf.  A-e'xo^)  bed) ;  and  from  these  cases  analogy 
may  have  transferred  the  smooth  breathing  to  cases  where  the 
rough  breathing  ought  to  have  remained,  e.g.  a-KOLTi-s  (wife), 
uKoXovOo-^j  etc.'^ 

The  very  rare  cases  in  which  two  aspirated  syllables  follow 
one  another  occur  either  in  compounds  whose  formation  dateg 
from  a  period  later  than  the  operation  of  this  law,  e.g.  opvl- 
6o-6>]piji-i  (bird-catcher),   or  in  forms  contaminated  through  a 

*  The  strict  character  of  these  correspondences  throws  suspicion  on  the 
connexion  of  Lat.  herb  a  and  Gk.  (pop^-rj  (fodder), 

^  The  same  rule  holds  good  even  when  the  second  aspirate  afterwards 
disappeared :  Tricrro?,  ttlo-tls. 

^  ffX  is  of  course  the  reduced  form  of  the  syllable  aex- 

''  *,im  is  the  reduced  form  of  *sem-  (one),  supra  41  and  49,  3. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  if  aOpoos  (Att.)  is  not  an  incorrect  form,  it  must  owe 
its  rough  breathing  to  the  analogy  of  ctTras,  dTrXoos. 
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very  natural  process  of    analogy,   e.g.  ixvOr]   (it  was   poured), 
cf.  ^xyro.  etc. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  deaspiration  of  the  second  aspirate 
instead  of  the  first  in  the  type  XvOrjTt  (be  loosed)  =  *\v-6r]-0t. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  XvOyjtl  for  *\v-t7]-6l  is 
d'ue  to  the  analogy  of  the  third  person  XvO-qru); 

(62)  2.  Assimilation.  We  may  distinguish  two  chief 
cases  of  assimilation:  A.— the  explosive  does  not  change  its 
nature,  but  a  voiceless  consonant  is  replaced  by  the  corre- 
sponding voiced  consonant,  or  vice  versd ;  B. — the  explosive  is 
changed  to  a  nasal  or  spirant. 

A.— (a)  As  a  general  rule,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  a  voiced 
followed  by  a  voiceless  consonant  becomes  voiceless,  and  a 
voiceless  followed  by  a  voiced  consonant  becomes  voiced,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  grammarians  justifies  us  in  asserting  that 
this  cliange  regularly  took  place  in  pronunciation,  even  when 
not  denoted  in  writing:  Gk.  ey^i^a^w  (inscr.),  usual  spelling 
eK/?t/3aCo)i',  Ka-TTTreo-e  (he  fell)  =  *KaT  7r€o-e,  with  assimilation  of  the 
dental  to  the  labial,  but  Ka^jSaXi  (he  threw  down),  etc. ;  Latin 
prefixes  ap-  and  op-  in  ap-erio  and  op-eHo,  but  ab-duco^  ob- 
duco,  siib-duco,  etc ,  and  the  wrong  spelling  oh-tineo  did  not 
prevent  the  pronunciation  optineo.  ^  Hence  these  prepositions 
as  used  separately  (cf.  Gk.  airo,  vtto),  must  be  regarded  as  syn- 
tactical doublets;  the  Latins  first  said  regularly  ab  doino, 
suh  gremio,  then  through  analogy  ab  urbe^  sub  iove ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  spelling,  they  never  ceased  to  pronounce  suj)  caelOj 
sup  tecfo.- 

(/3)  In  accordance  with  the  same  law,  the  groups,  Gk.  yo-, 
Lat.  gs,  become  kct,  ks,  written  $  and  x  ;  Gk.  /3(t,  Lat.  bs,  become 
TTo-  (written  vf/)  and  p>s  :  Gk.  (jiXoi  (flame),  cf.  gen.  <^Aoy-os  ;  Lat. 
rSXj  cf.  gen.  reg-is;  Gk.  (fiXiiJ/  (vein),  cf.  gen.  cfyXe/S-os;  Lat. 
pleps  (written  pflebs),  cf.  gen.  pleh-is  ]  scrib-o,  but  scrip-sl^ 
6crip-tu-Sj  etc. 

(y)  So  also  the  Greek  groups  cfxr  and  xcr  are  written  \j/  and  $, 

^  lu  French  also  abces  is  pronounced  apces  ;  obtenir,  optenir,  etc. 

"  Cf.  also  tbe  Homeric  forms  kcik  Ke(pa\r)p,  Kay  yovv,  vj3l3d\\€i.v  (II,  xix.  80), 
and  many  others.  In  Latin  inscriptions  the  spellings  set,  aput,  etc.,  are 
often  found,  not  only  before  a  voiceless  consonant,  but  in  other  cases  also ; 
iliB  Latins  said  aput  te,  set  contra,  and  hence  aput  me,  setmihi,  etc. 
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which  seems  to  show  that  the  first  letter  loses  its  aspiration, 
as  is  also  presupposed  by  the  initial  aspirates  of  e^w  and  ^pe'i/^w. 
It  must  however  be  observed  that  in  the  old  Attic  alphabet,  in 
which  the  double  consonants  had  not  yet  been  developed,  these 
groups  were  always  written  <f>(r  and  ^o",  whatever  their  origin. 

(8)  In  Grreek  a  non-aspirated  explosive,  when  followed  by  an 
aspirated  explosive,  becomes  aspirated  :  XeiV-o)  c-Xct^-^y;,  o-tl^w 
=  *aTLy-yo}  i-o-TLx-Or],  etc.  This  assimilation  however  seems  to 
have  existed  merely  in  writing ;  the  first  explosive  must  have 
been  a  simple  voiceless  consonant. 

(e)  Before  a  nasal,  a  voiceless  guttural  becoomes  voiced  :  Gk. 
7rpa.crcro}  =  *7rpdK-yo),  7rpay-jxa,  ^pi^-oi  (to  moisten),  perf.  /3i-/3p€y- 
fxai ;  Lat.  sec-are  (to  cut),  seg-mentu-m^  etc.^ 

(^)  These  regular  alternations  of  voiced,  voiceless,  and  aspi- 
rated consonants  in  formations  obviously  related  to  one  another 
naturally  gave  rise  to  analogical  confusions,  which  caused  each 
sound  to  spread  outside  its  proper  sphere.  Thus,  by  the  side  of 
dAA.aTTaj  =  *dAAaK-?/a),  we  find  the  aor.  pass.  r]Wdy-r]-v  and  the  sub- 
stantive dA.Aay-7;,  based  on  the  regular  rjWay-fxaL;  Trpay-fxa  gave 
rise  to  a  perfect  Tre-Trpdy-a,  and  the  aspirated  perfects  of  Attic 
and  the  Koivrj  (re-TpIc^-a  from  Tpi)3-a),  7r€-7rAe;(-a  from  7r\€K-(x)) 
are  doubtless  due  to  analogy.  We  need  only  compare  apTr-a^ 
apTT-ay-os  with  the  other  G-reek  nouns  in  -a|,  which  form  their 
genitive  in  -aK-og,  and  with  the  Latin  nouns  of  the  same  type, 
vor-dx  -clc-is,  to  be  convinced  that  in  the  Greek  word  the 
voiced  guttural  cannot  be  original;  on  the  other  hand,  vor-ag-o 
(whirlpool),  which  is  connected  with  ^■o?Y7a:',  seems  to  point  to 
a  primitive  declension  *voraco  *voragnnis,  the  g  being  after- 
wards introduced  by  analogy  into  the  nominative.  So  again 
the  guttural  of  pax  pdc-is  was  softened  quite  regularly  in 
pan  go  (to  fix,  fasten,  cf.  Trrjy-vv-iJiL),  which  doubtless  arose  from 
*pac-no,  later  *pafign6  (infra),  and  this  softening  in  its  turn 
was  wrongly  extended  to  pe-pig-l.  A  very  slight  acquain- 
tance with  either  language  will  suffice  to  furnish  many  other 
examples. 

(63)     B.— (a)  In  Greek  and  Latin,  a  guttural  or  labial  explo 

1  Cf.  also  dig-nu-s  as  contrasted  with  dlc-er-e  or  rather  dec-et,  and  see 
the  further  investigation  of  this  guttural  later  on. 
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sive  followed  by  a  nasal  is  changed  to  a  nasal  of  the  same  class. 
In  the  case  of  a  guttural,  the  change  is  not  denoted  in  writing ; 
but  the  grammarians  inform  us  clignus  and  ignosco  were  pro- 
nounced dlfinus,  innOsco,  and  there  is  the  same  reason  for  think- 
ing TTpayixa  was  pronounced  -rrpaT'i/xa ;  the  well-known  dialectical 
spellings  ylvofxac  ylvuio-KiM  are  directly  due  to  the  pronunciation 
ylfivo/xaL,  which  sooner  or  later  superseded  ytyvo/xat.  Pm  and 
bm  =  mm:  Gk,  o/x/xara  (eyes)  =  *on--/xaTa,  cf.  Lesb.  o-mraTa  and 
perf.  oiroiira  ;  Gk.  perf .  re-Tplfx-fJiaL  from  rpl^-o},  ye-ypa/x-fxat  from 
ypd<f>-w,  Lat.  summiLS  =  *sup-mo-s  from  siqj-er,  suhmoved  smd 
summoveo,  etc.  Pn  (unchanged  in  Greek)  and  hn  =  mn:  Gk. 
ajxvo';  (lamb)  =  *d/5-vo-s,  the  /5  representing  the  velar  guttural  of 
I.-E.  *ag-7i6-s,  which  is  found  in  the  Latin  word  dg-nu-s  ;  Gk. 
a-ejB-o-jxaL  (to  venerate),  and  creya-vo-?,  but  uWos  (sleep) ;  Lat. 
somyius  =  *so2?-no-s,  Sdb-lnl  and  Sam-niu-m,  scab-ellu-m  and 
scain-nu-m  (bench),  etc.  This  law  was  often  modihed  by  the 
influence  of  analogy. 

(j8)  Every  dental  explosive  followed  by  an  s  is  completely 
assimilated  to  it:  Gk.  loc.  pi.  irocrcri  —  ^Troh-crt]  perf.  7re7ru<To-at 
(thou  hast  learned,  thou  knowest)  =  *7re-7n;6'-o-at ;  eATri?  (hope) 
=  *eX7rto-s  =  *eA.7r-tS-s  :  Lat.  concords  =  * con-cords,  miles  (gen. 
mll-it-u)  =  *miless  ^  =  mil-et-s,  etc. 

(y)  The  Latin  gi'oups  cj]  df,  bf^  etc.,  become  ff,  e  g.  cffero 
—  ^ec-fei'o  (Gk.  e/c),  affero,  offero,  etc. 

(64)     3.  Reduction  of  Groups  of  Consonants. 

A. — The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  of  reduction 
is  furnished  in  Latin  by  the  group  tst,  which  must  have  bee^ 
developed,  before  Greek  and  Latin  yet  existed,  from  the  meeting 
of  a  dental  explosive  with  a  t.  For  from  fotS-a  we  should  have 
regularly  had  2nd  sing.  *Fo28-0a,  2nd  pi.  *ftS-T€,  and  Greek  has 
ourOa  tore,  which  presuppose  the  intermediate  forms  ^FolraOa 
*fiTa-T€,  with  parasitic  a.  In  this  case  the  first  dental  is  assimi- 
lated to  the  a,  and  so  in  the  end  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  it 
had  been  originally  changed  to  or  before  a  dental ;  indeed,  the 
law  is  often  stated  in  this  form,  which  is  quite  admissible  in 
Greek  taken  by  itself.^     But  in  Latin  the  phenomenon  is  much 

^  The  last  syllable  is  still  sometimes  scanned  as  long  in  Piautus. 

2  This  (7  was  afterwards  extended  by  analogy  to  positions  where  it  was 
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more  complicated,  as  will  be  obvious  at  once  from  the  contrast 
between  *quat-tu-s^  which  would  be  the  regular  participle,  and 
quassus,  which  is  the  real  participle  of  quat-io. 

The  process  is  as  follows :  *quat-to-s  with  the  sigmatic  in- 
sertion became  *quatstos ;  then  the  group  tst  was  reduced  to 
ss,  except  before  ?',  when  the  group  was  reduced  to  st ;  finally^ 
after  a  long  vowel,  the  group  ss  was  reduced  to  a  single  s :  cf. 
qudssus^  daustruni  =  *clmid-{s)tro-m  and  clausus  =  *claussus, 
and  the  double  spelling  caussa  and  causa.  This  explains  the 
origin  of  the  numerous  Latin  participles  in  -sii-s  and  -suru-s, 
and  the  substantives  in  -sor  {suclsor)  and  in  -sura  {mensura)} 

B. — In  Latin  the  initial  groups  spl  and  stl  are  reduced  to  a 
simple  I:  lien^  (spleen),  Gk.  aTrXi]v]  archaic  stlls  stlocu-s^  in 
later  Latin  lis  locus.  The  same  is  the  case  with  #Z,  wheii 
initial:  Icltu-s  (borne)  =  Gk.  tXtj-to-^;,  from  rAa-w.  When  medial, 
tl  becomes  cZ,  if,  as  is  very  probable,  the  nouns  of  instrument 
in  -do-  -culo-  correspond  to  the  Greek  neuters  in  -tXo-:  The 
groups  tc  and  tjj  are  reduced  to  cc  and  j^P  -  ac-currd^  ap-peto  ] 
so  also  pc  becomes  cc,  oc-curro. 

C. — Among  the  other  most  important  reductions  in  Latin 
may  be  mentioned :  (a)  The  loss  of  the  group  cs  before  every 
voiced  consonant,  with  compensatory  lengthening,  e-luo  e- 
gredio-r^  etc.  {  =  ex).,  siibtemen  {weit)  =  *-tex-menj  etc.  {(3)  Thei 
simple  loss  of  an  explosive  in  too  complicated  groups :  di^d 
=  *dic-scdj  cf.  di-dic-i,  so  also  in  Greek  St8a(rKco  =  *8t-SaK-o-/<a), 
cf.  fut.  StSa^w ;  posco  =  *porc-sco^  cf.  2^^^(^<^-o-r  ;^  perf.  sparst 
=  *sparg-si,  cf.  sparg-o,  and  many  others. 

(65)  4.  Final  Explosives.  Greek  does  not  allow  the 
presence  of  any  explosive  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  all  final 
explosives  disappear  without  compensation:  voc.  ara  =  *aiaKr, 
cf .    oivaKT-os    gen. ;     nom.    yaAa    (milk)  =  *yaA.a/cT,  cf.   yd\aKT-os  ; 

not  required  for  phonetic  reasons:  thus  tare  produced  (Att.)  ?(r/x,ei'  =  i5/xej/, 
and  the  regular  ^-ax^a-raL  (  =  *^o-xi5-rat)  is  reflected  in  ^(rxto-Aiat;  in  r^/couorat 
for  *i]Kov-Tai  {cLKovu})  the  cr  has  not  even  this  justification. 

1  Of  course  this  termination  also  was  spread  by  analogy  outside  its  proper 
sphere:  aparsus  (for  *sparc-tu-s)  on  the  analogy  of  sparsi,  etc.  So  also 
pxdsus  for  *pul-tu-s  =  Tra\-T6-s,  lapsus,  etc.  (cf.  the  regular  scriptus). 

2  The  group  is  retained  in  splendere  and  the  kindred  words ;  why? 

3  pore  is  the  reduced  grade  of  the  syllable  prec,  cf.  Sk.  prcchami  =  * prk- 
skd-mi. 
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3rd  sing.  cX€y€  =  *€A€y-cr,  cf.  I^at.  leg-it  ;  3rd  pi.  cXeyo;/ =  * eXcy-ovr, 
cf.  leg-unt;  abl.  adv.  ovtoj  {so)  =  *ovt(oS,  cf.  0.  Lat.  is-tod,  etc. 
The  numerous  cases  in  which  this  final  8  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented by  ^—e.g.  the  doublet  ovTm  and  all  the  adverbs  in  -w? 
derived  from  adjectives,  KaXo;s  =  *KaA.to8,  cf.  Lat.  cei^to — must  be 
due  to  the  existence  of  syntactical  doublets.^ 

Latin  only  drops  the  last  explosive  in  a  final  group,  e.g. 
lac  =  *lact.  Final  d  however,  which  remains  after  a  short 
vowel,  sed,  apud,  quod,  is  dropped  in  the  classical  period  after 
a  long  vowel:  abl.  equ6  =  *equdd^  mari^*marld,  imper.  legitO 
=  *legUdd,  cf.  Gk.  cftepe-rw  and  Sk.  hhdra-tcU.  This  d  is  still 
found  in  all  old  inscriptions,  and  the  metre  often  requires  its 
restoration  in  Plautus. 

(66)  5.  The  Aspirates  in  Latin.  The  fate  of  the 
aspirates  in  Latin  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  gh 
should  be  changed  by  deaspiration  to  ^,  or  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  aspiration  should  prevail,  thus  changing  it  to  h. 
The  transition  from  initial  dh  and  bh  to  /was  effected  through 
the  intermediate  stages  of  th  and  ph ;  for  j)^  easily  becomes  /, 
as  is  shown  by  Greek  <^,  and  th  pronounced  as  a  spirant 
(Eng.  th)  is  equ.ally  near  to  /.2  But  it  is  less  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Latin  medial  /  should  go  back  again,  sometimes  to 
d,  sometimes  to  b.  It  is  probable  that  this  took  place  at  a 
time  when  the  medial  sound  had  not  yet  become  /,  but  had 
reached,  say,  the  stage  of  th  or  some  other  sound  closely  akin  to 
it;  at  this  point  the  further  development  of  the  sound  in  Oscan 
and  Umbrian  took  the  direction  of/,  whereas  in  Latin  it  took  a 
different  direction. 

Section  III. 

PRIMITIVE    SPIRANTS. 

(67)  Besides  the  spirants  y  and  w,  which  have  already  been 
treated  of  in  so  far  as  they  appear  as  semi-vowels,  and  some 

^  In  *ydd  fcjs),  when  standing  alone,  the  5  would  fall  away  ;  but  a  com- 
bnation  like  *y6d  toy  (as  to  thee)  necessarily  gave  *y6tstoy,  Gk.  ws  toi, 
supra  64  A. 

2  The  modern  Greek  QeoSwpos  has  become  in  Russian  Fedor.     Cf,  also  the 

-iEolic  (prip=d-qp. 
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sounds  whose  existence  is  more  problematical,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  neglected,  the  Indo-European  language  possessed 
only  the  two  dental  or  sibilant  spirants  s  and  z.  Moreover,  as 
the  voiced  spirant  only  arose  through  the  assimilation  of  the 
voiceless  spirant  to  a  following  voiced  consonant,  they  may 
both  be  studied  under  the  same  heading,  provided  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  groups  a-jS  (o-^eVrv/tt),  cry  (^tVyw),  oS  (always 
in  yEolic  instead  of  ^)  are  equivalent  in  pronunciation  to  zb, 
zg,  zd. 

The  treatment  of  the  primitive  sibilant  varied  considerably 
according  to  its  position. 

§   1.     Initial  s. 

(68)  1.  Before  a  voicel.  S  remains  in  Latin  and  becomes 
h  (rough  breathing)  in  Greek :  cTrra  septem,  Ipivw  serpo,  €8o<; 
sedeo,  aTrXoos  ^  simplex,  etc.  This  law  is  most  strictly  ob- 
served. Initial  cr  in  Greek  always  arises  from  an  earlier 
group  of  consonants,  not  from  s.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  o-evw  (to 
put  in  motion)  =  *o-o-€i;(o  (cf.  aor.  la-av-jxrjv),  we  must  restore 
I.-E.  *qyu,  a  form  indicated  by  the  Sk.  cyic ;  in  o-e/?-o-/xat  (to 
worship),  the  initial  group  was  fy ;  in  craAos  (swell),  probably 
sw,  cf.  Germ,  schivellcn  [Eng.  sicell];  ~  in  o-t-s  (swine)  =  i5g,  Lat. 
sus,  the  restoration  of  the  cr  may  be  due  to  the  oblique  cases,  in 
which  it  would  be  retained  in  old  Greek,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
genitive  *(Tf-6<?. 

2.  Before  a  semi-vowel.  The  initial  groups  sy  (very  rare) 
and  sio  are  changed  to  the  rough  breathing  in  Greek,  l^  =  *aH^ 
(six),  the  pronoun  €  =  *crfe,  cf.  cos  =  ^'crcf 09,  Lat.  suus.  Sic  must 
have  passed  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  icTi,  as  is  proved 
by  the  spelling  fi^  found  in  inscriptions,  and  by  the  necessity 
of  reading  fe  fot  in  many  verses  of  Homer.  In  Latin,  the 
semi-vowel  simply  disappears,  sex,  se;  cf.  however  supra  40  C  e. 

3.  Before  a  nasal  or  liquid.  As  siv  becomes  u'h,  so  in 
Greek  sr  becomes  r/j,  written  p ;  in  Latin  the  group  sr  always 

1  For  the  sporadic  loss  of  the  rough  breathing  cf.  supra  61. 

-  As,  however,  initial  sio  is  changed  to  the  rough  breathing  (infra),  the 
form  <rdXos  could  in  any  case  be  only  a  syntactical  doublet  used  after  a  vowel. 
Cf.  the  Homeric  compound  KovCaaXo^,  which  ought  to  be  read  Koi^iaaaXos. 
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becomes  fr^  \  plyo^^^crplyo^,  Ld^t.  frig-us.  The  other  groups 
are  assimilated  respectively  to  II,  mm,  nn,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word  naturally  become  Z,  m,  and  n ;  but  in  the 
Homeric  poems  the  metre  often  compels  us  to  restore  the 
etymological  reduplication.  E.g.  Lat.  lubricu-s  (slippery),  cf. 
Germ.  schlUpfen  [=Eng.  slijj];  Gk.  /xcc-Sta-w  (to  smile),  cf.  Sk. 
smi  (to  laugh,  admire)  [Eng.  stnile],  Lat.  ml-ru-s ;  Gk.  /xta 
=  *o-fx-La,  fem.  of  *se??i-(one) ;  Gk.  vlcfy-a,  Lat.  niv-em  (ace),  cf. 
Germ,  schnee,  Eng.  siioiv;  Lat.  ncl-re  (to  swim),  Sk.  snd-mi, 
etc.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  initial  o-/x  is  not  un- 
common in  Greek :  we  know  of  the  forms  a/xys'  6  /xvs  (Hesych.), 
o-fxiKpoq,  doublet  of  /At/cpo?,  etc.,  variations  not  yet  explained. 

4.  Before  a  consonant  initial  s  remains  unchanged:  Gk. 
(TTop-vv-fit,  o-Tretpo),  (r^€vvvfxL ;  Lat.  scandd,  sto,  spero,  etc.  Some- 
times however  in  Greek,  e.g.  rey-os  (covering)  rey-w  (to  cover) 
by  the  side  of  o-reyos  o-reyw  (Sk.  sthag),  and  very  often  in  Latin, 
the  initial  consonant  can  be  proved  to  have  fallen  away :  cav-eo 
(to  beware),  cf.  Germ,  schau-en  (to  look  at  attentively)  [Eng. 
shoiu],  hence  for  *scav-eo  ;  tego,  toga,  tegula  (tile),  cf.  crreyo) ; 
fallo,  cf.  (T(f)dX\oy  (to  throw  down),  and  Sk.  splidl-a-mi  (to 
throw).  These  apparent  exceptions  are  generally  regarded  as 
syntactical  doublets.- 

§  2..     Medial  s. 

(69)  1.  Between  vowels.  Before  the  historic  period  of 
Greek,^  intervocalic  s,  like  initial  s,  passed  into  h,  and  then 
disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace  of  its  existence.  In 
Latin  intervocalic  s  is  still  found  in  some  of  the  oldest  remains, 
e.g.  Lases  =  Lares  (Carm.  Arv.);  but  at  this  period  it  was  no 
longer  pronounced  as  s,  it  had  already  passed  into  the  sound 
of  z,  as  is  shown  by  Oscan  transcriptions,  such  as  egmazuni 

1  The  intermeriiate  stage  is  thr  (Eng.  th)  ;  cf.  supra  66. 

2  In  a  phrase  like  corpus  anna  *stegont,  the  s  was  pronounced,  but  in  pro- 
nouncing arma  corpm  *stegout,  the  two  s's  became  one  ;  hence  the  mistaken 
idea  that  there  was  a  word  *tegont,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  other 
phrases  also. 

3  We  must  therefore  beware  of  restoring,  in  an  Homeric  form  for  example, 
an  initial  or  intervocalic  a. 
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(rerum),  and  from  thence  to  lingual  r;^  in  fact,  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  consists  in  the  quivering  of  the 
tongue,  already  described. 

The  loss  in  Greek  and  rhotacism  in  Latin  of  inter- 
vocalic s  forms  one  of  the  most  constant  laws  established 
by  phonetics.  From  the  multitude  of  examples  it  may  be 
enough  to  mention:  Grk.  subj.  (Hom.)  eco  =  *eo--w  (I  may  be),  Att. 
w,  Lat.  fut.  er-o  =  *es-o;  Gk.  *y€i/-eo--os  (gen.  of  yeV-oi,  cf.  Sk. 
jd/i-as-as),  whence  yeVeo?  and  yeVous,  Lat.  generis  ^* gen-es-es  ; 
Gk.  aiSto?,  gen.  aiSou?  =  atSoos  =  *at8-ocr-o9,  Lat.  arhds^  gen. 
arboris  =  *arb-ds-es ;  Gk.  gen.  pi.  x^P'^^^  X^P^''^*X<^P^"^^-"'? 
Lat.  terra-rum;  Gk.  fxd^  fxv-S^,  Lat.  mur-is  ;  Gk.  nom.  pi.  neut. 
/xet'^oj  =  */ieiCoa  =^  */xe(,'^-oo--a,  Lat.  majora  =  *mah-j6s-a,-  etc.  In 
Latin,  analogy  generally  introduced  the  r  into  the  termination 
of  the  nominative :  cf.  the  doublets  lionos  and  honor,  arhos  and 
arbor,  the  abstract  nouns  in  -or,  dolor,  labor,  etc.,  and  the  com- 
paratives 7uayo/'==*?^ia/os  ;  but  the  s  remains  in  the  nom.-acc. 
neut.  mcijus  =  *majds,  Gk.  fxet^oiv  fxet^ov. 

Hence  we  might  expect  never  to  find,  either  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  an  s  between  two  vowels.  There  are  however  many 
cases  of  this  in  both  languages,  but  they  never  arise  from  a 
primitive  intervocalic  s.  Phonetically,  they  may  usually  be 
traced  to  a  regular  reduction  of  the  historical  group  ss,  ix.iao^  = 
fxicra-o^,  causa  ^  caussa ,^  or  to  Greek  r  assibilated  before  i,  c^vo-i? 
=  *<^vTts ;  in  other  cases  their  origin  is  simply  analogical.  Thus 
the  intervocalic  a  of  /3ov(tlv^  vava-tv,-  lttttoixtlv  (cf,  the  oblique  case 
of  the  dual  LTnrouv)  seems  to  have  been  restored  on  the  model 
of  TToa-a-Lv,  (f>\€xl/Lr,  Opc^lv,  where  the  a,  not  being  intervocalic,  re- 
mained ;  so  also  we  have  A-uVw  eXva-a  (instead  of  *Ai;o>  *€X.va)  and 
all  similar  futures  and  aorists,  because  of  Xeti//w  eo-rt^a  and  other 
forms,  where  the  o-  was  regularly  kept.  The  remaining  instances 
of  intervocalic  S  which  cannot  be  traced  either  to  this  phonetic 
origin  or  to  analogy  are  quite  insignificant.     Scarcely  any  can 

1  Cf.  in  French  the  doublets c/m/;-^  (^cathedra)  and  chaise,  in  which  how- 
ever the  change  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  [Cf.  also  Eiig.  blare  with 
the  older  form  "to  blaze  abroad*'  (Mark  i.  45),  and  Germ,  blamn;  so  too 
n-o?i  =  A.-S.  iren,  older  form  isen,  cf.  iee  and  Germ,  eisen.] 

2  For  tbe  difference  of  quantity  in  the  o,  see  infra  212. 

3  Cf.  supra  6-4  A,  and  infra  69,  6. 
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be  cited  except  nom.  pi.  vasa^  etc.,  no  doubt  formsd  on  ths 
model  of  nom.  sing,  vas,  quaeso,  retained  perhaps  as  an  archaism 
by  the  side  of  the  regular  quaere  (cf.  quaes-tor) ;  and,  lastly,  some 
words  of  doubtful  etymology,  like  Lat.  miser  and  Gk.  fxta-o^ 
(hatred),  fjucrio},  etc.^ 

2.  After  a  consonant.  We  have  seen  above  the  effects  of 
the  meeting  of  an  explosive  and  s,  and  also  the  phenomena 
of  compensatory  lengthening,  resulting  from  the  group  ns,^  e.g. 
equds  =  *equdns,  lKTiLva  =  *t-KTev-(ra.  The  groups  rs  and  Is  re- 
main unchanged  in  Greek,  and  become  rr^  II  in  Latin :  cf.  ferre 
=  *fer-se^  veUe  =  *vel-se,  terra  =  *ter-sa  (dry?),  and  Gk.  Odpao<; 
(boldness),  apa-rjv  (male),  Sk.  vfsan-  (id.),  Ipa-q,  Att.  Ipa-rj  (dew), 
Sk.  varscis  (rain),  etc.  Hence  the  regular  aorists  of  (^^ct'pw  (to 
spoil),  KiXkdi  (to  come  to  shore)  are  the  Homeric  forms  ecfyOcpaa^ 
€Ke\(Ta ;  and  the  Attic  and  common  forms  tcjiOupa,  eo-retXa  (I  sent), 
must  be  regarded  as  later  forms  based  on  eKreiva,  etc.  In  later 
Attic,  the  group  pa  became  pp  as  in  Latin :  Odppo^,  dpprjv. 

3.  Before  a  nasal.  In  Lesbian  s  is  assimilated  to  the 
nasal:  efxpa  (1  am)  =  *i(T-fxL,  Sk.  ds-mi -,  cf)d€vvo^  (bright)  = 
*<^af€(r-ro-?,  cf.  <^ao?  (fiavo^  (light).  In  the  other  dialects,  as  in 
Latin,  the  s  is  dropped  with  compensatory  lengthening  ^  :  Dor. 
i7/xt(I  am),  lon.-Att.  et/xi;  Dor.  4>arjv6<s,  lon.-Att.  <^a€ti/os ;  Ion. 
eLvvfXL  =  *Fe<j-vv-fXL  (I  clothe),  cf.  €o--Or)-s  and  ves-ti-s  ]  Lat.  dimoveo 
^*dis-moved,  dinumero,  etc.,  Lat.  aenus  (brazen)  =  *aes-9iw-s, 
cf.  aes  and  Sk.  dyas  (iron);  Lat.  viden  (seest  thon?)  =  *videnn 
=  *videnn  =  *videsn\'^ 

•  6paa6s  (bold)  was  influenced  by  its  doublet  dapavs  (both  equivalent  to 
*dhrs-u-s)  ;  cf.  Gpdi'XXos  (proper  name). 

[xMr.  E.  S.  Conway  in  his  book  Virner's  Lmc  inltahj  (Triibner,  1887),  has 
ingeniously  endeavoured  to  show  that  Latin  rhotacism  depended  on  accent. 
Medial  s  between  vowels  after  an  unaccented  syllable  became  r,  e.g. 
regerent,  sororis,  but  after  an  accented  syllable  was  kept,  e.g.  v(Uu>t,  mUei\ 
qiiaeso,  except  when  followed  by  i  or  ?/  and  preceded  by  i  or  n  or  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong,  e.g.  ndris,  quaerit,  Fnrim,  dirimit ;  while  medial  s  be- 
fore nasals  after  an  unaccented  syllable  was  lo.st  without  compensation,  e.g. 
Cameiia  ;  after  an  accented  syllable,  if  arising  before  the  period  of  rhotacism, 
was  lost  with  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  e.g.  aewis, 
primus;  if  arising  during  the  period  of  rhotacism,  became  r,  e.g.  carmen,  rerna.] 

2  Supra  47  C. 

3  Cf.  in  French  meme  =  mesmn  [and  dne  =  d>ine  —  'L?it.  nsinuui]  . 

*  The  final  letter  of  the  enclitic  being  dropped,  and  enn  shortened,  as  being 
the  termination  of  an  iambic  word,  infra  77  C. 
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Owing  to  different  causes  the  groups  o-fx,  a-v  were  subsequently 
restored  in  Attic  :  the  former  remained  unchanged,  the  latter 
was  assimilated  to  w,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  juxtaposition 
U€Xo7r6wrj(ro<;  =  neXo7rosvrj(To<;.  Thus  a  verb  *  coT/v/xt,  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  €(t07]<;,  etc.,  became  in  Attic  €vvv/jll  ;  but  Koa/xo^, 
io-fxiv  based  on  cVre,  r]/ji(f>UcriJLaL  based  on  •^/xt^tWrat,  and  even 
7r€7rvo-/>tat  and  ^Kovo-fxaL,  where  the  a-  has  not  even  this  justifica- 
tion {supra  64  A},  underwent  no  change. 

4.  Before  a  liquid.  In  Greek  a  is  assimilated:  eppce  (it 
flowed)  =  *t-o-/)ef-€,  Sk.  d-srav-a-t,  from  pew;  but  sometimes,  under 
somewhat  obscure  conditions,  it  is  lost  with  compensatory 
lengthening,  e.g.  *x^o-^iOL  (thousand),  cf.  Sk.  {sa-)hds-ra-,  Lesb. 
;^€'A.A.(,oi,  Dor.  xv^'-^h  lon.-Att.  ;!(€tXtot  xIXlol.  In  Latin  compen- 
satory lengthening  is  the  rule  before  ?,  dlluo ;  but  the  medial 
group  sr  becomes  br  :  ^  funcbiis^^funes-ri-s,  cf.  funus  funer-is 
fimes-tu-s  ;  con-sobrinus  {cousin)  — *con-svesr-ino-s  (relation  on 
sister's  side),  from  *svesor  =  soror,'^  etc. 

5.  Before  an  explosive.  Before  a  voiceless  explosive  s  is 
kept  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Before  a  voiced  explosive,  it  is  kept 
in  Greek,  but  pronounced  as  z  (the  group  aS  is  written  t,) ;  in 
Latin  it  is  lost  with  compensatory  lengthening:  nidus  (nest) 
=^*nizdo-s,  cf.  Germ,  [and  Eng.]  nest^  and  the  juxtapositions 
digei'd,  dlduco,  etc. 

6.  Before  a  spirant.  The  groups  sy  and  sic  have  already 
been  discussed.  The  group  ss,  when  primitive,  was  reduced  in 
Greek  at  a  very  early  date  to  a  single  cr :  the  Homeric  doublets, 
TToorcrt  and  iroa-t,  cTrco-crt  and  eTrecrti/  are  well  known ;  so  too  the 
Homeric  e-reAccr-o-a  (I  accomplished),  the  only  regular  form,  cf. 
re'Aos  (end),  became  ere'Aeo-a,  and  Triirva-crai  (Hom.)  =  *7re-7rv^-crat 
was  reduced  to  Tre-nrva-ai.^  In  a  few  cases  this  change  affected 
the  group  o-cr,  even  when  it  was  not  original,  but  the  result  of 
phonetic  assimilation,  e.g.  when  arising  from  dhy  in  Att.  /xeVos  * 
—  /ji€(raro<i  =  *iJLW-y €>-<;,  or  from  sw  in  Att.  to-os  ==  tcro-os  =  f tcrf o-?.     In 

'  The  intermediate  stage  is  of  course  thr,  siqjra  66  and  68,  3. 

^  Svesr  is  the  reduced  form  :  Sk.  nom.  svcUd,  dat.  sv(ur-e. 

3  Cf.  supra  63  /3.  The  analogy  of  the  doublets  which  sometimes  con- 
tained a,  sometimes  (r<r,  introduced  the  double  a  into  forms  where  it  had  no 
etymological  justification,  e.g.  Hom.  ravvaaai,  eyeXaaae,  etc. 

*  We  should  have  exi^ected  * ixirros  as  TrpdTT(i;  =  7rpTj<jacj. 
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Latin  the  group  ss  rsmains  after  a  short  vowel,  cassiis  (vain) 
from  cddo,  gressus  from  grddior,  missus  from  mitto,  but  is 
reduced  after  a  long  vowel,  7nlsi  =  *viissl  (of.  video  vldtj.fusus 
=  *fussus,  plosio  from  plodo^  laesus  from  laedo,  etc. 

The  Latin  group  sf  is  assimilated  to  ff^  e.g.  differo  =  *dls- 
fero,  cf.  distull. 

§  3.     Final  s. 

(70)  Final  s  remains  in  Greek  and  Latin,  ittttos  equos,  yivo<s 
genus.  But  in  Latin,  at  any  rate  in  certain  positions,  final  s 
can  only  have  been  pronounced  very  slightly ;  it  is  often  neg- 
lected in  inscriptions,  and  until  the  Augustan  age  it  constitutes 
position  or  not  at  the  option  of  the  writer  :  verstbus  quos  olim 
.  .  .  (Enn.)  .  .  .  decldere  falcibus  rdmos  (LuGv.).  But  it  never 
entirely  disappeared ;  for  it  is  reproduced  with  remarkable 
fidelity  in  the  Romance  languages.^ 

Is  it  to  this  possible  loss  of  final  s,  or  to  a  phenomenon  of 
Indo-European  syntactical  phonetics,  that  we  must  attribute 
the  Latin  substitution  of  the  group  er  for  the  groups  ris  ros 
when  preceded  by  a  consonant,^  in  forms  like  acer  =  acris  and 
ager  =  *ag-ro-s,  cf.  Gk.  dypo9,  Sk.  djras?  However  this  may 
be,  the  peculiarity  is  worth  noticing;  but  it  is  hard  to  reduce 
it  to  a  law,  since  the  genitives  patrus  and  patris^  for  example, 
kept  their  termination  unchanged. 

^  E.g.  French  U  chevals  =  ille  cahdllus,  les  chevals  =  illn^  cahdUos. 

-  Ill  puer  (  =  *pueriis  ?)  the  consonant  seems  to  be  wanting  ;  but  this  is  not 
realW  the  case,  for  puer  is  for  *pover.  This  question  is  further  discussed  in 
Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  p.  373. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FUETHER   COMBINATIONS    OF  VOWELS   AND   CONSONANTS. 

(71)  Amon,<5  the  phenomena  of  phonetic  combination  or  re- 
duction, hitherto  mentioned  only  incidentally,  but  which  deserve 
a  somewhat  fuller  investio-ation,  mav  be  included  contraction, 
elision,  shortening  and  lengthening,  aspiration  and  de- 
aspiration,  epenthesis,  and  syncope. 

Section  T. 

contraction. 

It  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guage did  not  tolerate  hiatus,^  and  that  all  the  forms  bequeathed 
by  it  to  its  descendants  were  contracted  ;  hence  contraction  can 
onl}^  have  taken  place  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  those  cases  of 
hiatus  which  arose  subsequently,  especially  through  the  regular 
loss  of  an  intervocalic  consonant.  The  laws  regulating  this 
process  are  very  varied. 

§   1.  Greek. 

(72)  Two  vowels  in  hiatus,  whether  in  the  same  word  ((^tXetu), 
or  in  two  different  words  closely  connected  in  meaning  and 
pronunciation  {to.  aAAa),  are  liable  to  be  contracted  into  one 
long  vowel  or  diphthong;  but  in  this  respect  there  is  con- 
siderable divergence  between  the  different  dialects.  The  two 
antipodes  are  Ionic  and  Attic,  which  are  so  close  to  one  another 
in  other  respects  ;    in  the  former  dialect  contraction  is  almost 

^  Except  in  the  case  of  i  and  7^  where  tliere  is  no  real  hiatus ;  for  after 
i  or  u,  followeti  by  a  vowel,  the  corresponrlins  semi-vowel  was  developed, 
and  so  the  pronunciation  would  be,  not  *i-ut-  (going,  Lat.  ie//.»),  *duu  (two), 
but  approximately  *iynt;  *duxcu,  etc. 
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unknown,  whereas  the  latter  hardly  ever  tolerates  hiatus. 
Between  these  two  dialects,  but  somewhat  nearer  to  Ionic, 
come  jEolic  and  Doric,  which  allow  hiatus  in  certain  cases, 
but  require  contraction  in  others.  But,  even  when  contrac- 
tion takes  place  in  all  the  dialects,  the  sound  resulting  from 
contraction  may  be  different  in  each.  To  avoid  unduly  com- 
plicating this  subject,  w^e  shall  examine  here  only  the  com- 
monest cases  of  contraction,  classifying  them  according  to  the 
character  of  the  first  of  the  two  vow^els  in  hiatus. 

1.  a.  a  +  a,  a  +  a  become  d:  Hom.  Ion.  arrj  (bane,  curse) 
=  a.Ta  —  *aaTa  for  ^afard,  cf,  avard  (Find.);  Att.  ^AOr]va  =  ^AOr]vad 
=  ^ AOrjvaid ',  Att.  r aXXa  — to.  aWa,  etc.  a  +  c  becomes  lon.^  and 
Att.  d.  Dor.  7]  :  Att.  TljxdTe  —  Tl/xdeTe^  Dor.  oprj  (see)  =  opae. 
a  +  rj  becomes  d,  rj:  lon.-Att.  rlfxaTe,  Dor.  TljULrJTe  —  rlfxdrjTe  (subj.). 
a  4- 1  becomes  at :  *7raFi?  (child),  Hom.  Trat?,  then  Trats.  a  +  o 
becomes  Att.  (o,-  Dor.  d :  Att.  tI/xcoixcv  —  rl/xdofxev.  a  +  w  becomes 
CO :  Att.  Tlfxio/x€v  —  Tlixd<D/x€v.  a  +  v  becomes  av  (but  often  the 
hiatus  remains):  SavXos  (thick,  shaggy)  =  *Sai}A.os  =  *Sao-i;-A.o-;, 
cf.  Sacri;-? ;  auros  =  di}ros  {dfvTov  is  found  in  an  Ionic  inscription). 

2.  d.  d  +  a,  d  +  d  become  d^:  ^ol.-Dor.  yd,  lon.-Att.  yrj  = 
*yda  =  ydta.  d  +  e  becomes  d,  even  in  Doric:  dXio?  (written 
deXto9,  but  the  scansion  shows  the  word  is  trisyllabic)  in  Pindar, 
cf.  Ion.  rjeXios,  Att.  -^Xlos.  d  +  o^  d  +  w  become  Dor.  d :  gen.  pi. 
(Homer.)  x'^P^^^'i  Dor.  x'^P^^'  «-  +  '■  becomes  dt  (a),  d  +  v  is 
unimportant. 

3.  c.  c  +  a  becomes  Att.  77,  but  the  hiatus  often  remains  in 
Ionic:  r^Lxq  —  Tux^-o..  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  TroXets 
(ace.  pi.)  is  contracted  from  TroAea?  ;  in  the  nom.  pi.  neut,  xp^^^ 
=  Xpvo-^oL  the  vocalism  of  the  termination  must  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  that  of  the  ordinary  neuter  terminations  in  d.  e  +  d 
(very  rare)  often  forms  only  one  syllable,  even  when  both  vowels 
are  written :  ^  Swpca  is  a  dissyllable,  but  Att.  yeved  a  trisyllable. 
€  +  €  becomes  Lesb.  Dor.  -7,  lon.-Att.  ec  (pronounced  e),  ^tAetr€  = 

1  Often  not  contracted.  The  curious  Homeric  type  opdav  (to  see)  = 
opdeiu  has  not  yet  received  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

-  The  Homeric  forms  showing  diectasis,  e.g.  ^loQivraL  for  ftiCjvrai  = 
^idouraL  (very  common  in  Homei),  must  be  put  on  the  same  level  as  opdav. 

3  This  combination  of  course  does  not  occur  in  Ionic. 

*  In  this  case  e  becomes  a  semi- vowel,  supra  20,  3. 
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^tAecrc.^  c  +  t;  becomes  rj,  but  is  uncontracted  in  Ionic:  cfuXr^r^ 
=  (f)L\€i]T€.  €  +  L  becomes  u:  Hom.  7rroA.et,  Att.  ttoAci.  e  +  o  be- 
comes Dor.  (o,  Att.  ov  (pronounced  6  or  u) :  (fnXovfxev  =  (fiLXeoixiv  ; 
Ionic  texts  sometimes  have  co  dissyllabic,  sometimes  co  mono- 
syllabic, sometimes  also  ev  (Herodotus),  which  was  of  course 
pronounced  as  a  diphthong,  and  scarcely  differed  from  mono- 
syllabic 60.  c  +  o)  becomes  w  :  Att.  ^tAco  =  </)tXea),  avOC)v  =  ayO£(DV. 
Even  when  the  c  was  retained  in  writing,^  it  was  not  reckoned 
as  a  vowel,  and  in  forms  like  ySao-cXews,  tto/Vcoj?,  contraction 
probably  took  place  in  current  pronunciation,  though  never 
denoted  in  writing.^  e  +  v  (rare)  becomes  cu:  Hom.  ivs  (good), 
Att.  €*  (well). 

4.  The  group  r}  +  vowel  is  of  little  importance  except  in 
Ionic,  Attic,  and  the  Kotv?;,  where  it  replaces  the  primitive 
group  d  +  vowel ;  it  then  becomes  subject  to  the  laws  of 
abbreviation  and  metathesis  of  quantity  peculiar  to  those 
dialects,  which  will  be  discussed  later  on  {infra  76). 

5.  The  group  t  +  vowel  is  never  contracted;  but  t,  like  e, 
sporadically  became  a  semi-vowel.  The  rare  group  u  however 
became!  in  the  locative  ttoAI  (Homer  and  Herodotus)  =  ttoAu, 
cf.  Cypr.  TTToXLyi,  and  a  few  similar  cases. 

6.  The  very  rare  group  I  +  vowel  is  not  contracted. 

1.0.  o  +  a  becomes  Att.  and  Lesb.  w.  Dor.  d,  in  Ion.  often 
remains  in  hiatus  :  Dor.  Trpdro?,  Att.  Trp euros  =  *7rpo-aTo-s ;  Att. 
accus.  atSoj  =  atSo'a.  o -f- d  is  unimportant,  o  +  e  becomes  ov, 
SrjXovTf.^^SyXoere.  o  +  rj  becomes  CO,  Sr]k(iiT€  —  Sy]\6r]T€j  the  Att. 
fem.  SnrXrj  (double)  =  StTrAo'T/,  like  its  plural  8(7rAar=8t7rAo'at  and 
neuter  pi.  StTrAd  =  StTrAo'a,  is  due  of  course  to  the  analogy  of  the 
uncontracted  termination,  o  4- 1  becomes  ot :  Att.  oU  (sheep)  = 
ot?  (Theocritus)  =  *of t9,  Lat.  ovis.  o  +  o  becomes  Lesb.  Dor.  w, 
lon.-Att.  ov:  gen,  Lesb.  Dor.  ittttw,  lon.-Att.  t7r7rov  =  *r7r7roo  (but 
o  +  ot  simply  gives  oi,  SryAot/xev  =  Sr/Aoot/xtv) .  o  +  co  becomes  w, 
SrjXiofxev  =  Srj\6(Djx€v.     o  +  u  is  unimportant. 

8.  w.     The  group  w  +  o  becomes  co  in  lon.-Att.  gen.  Aeco  (of 

1  The  hiatus  often  remains  in  Herodotus. 

-  This  is  the  case  with  dj/^w'v  (gen.  pi.),  which  the  Atticists,  according  to 
Suidas,  spelt  avdiwv. 
^  Cf.  the  double  scansion  of  Mevotx^ws,  (Ed.  Hex,  85  and  1503. 
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the  people)  =  *A€wo  :  cf.  limo'i  Ktt-itoo.      The  other  combinations 
of  w  with  a  vowel  offer  few  points  of  interest. 

9.  V. — The  group  v  + 1  is  the  only  one  liable  to  contraction, 
both  in  the  Homeric  period  (veVui,  dissylL,  irX-qOvl  (but  crvi,  8pm), 
Panhellen.  -utd?,  dissyL  =  *(n;-td-?  (cf.  Sk.  su,  to  beget,  sunus,  son), 
and  perf.  part.  fern.  dSvla  trisyll.),  and  also  in  Attic  and  the 
KOivrj^  where  however  final  vl  remains  a  dissyllable,  IxOvt.  With 
this  exception,  v  +  vowel  is  never  contracted :  the  nom.  pi. 
ixOves  does  not  become  *lxOv<;,  and  the  ace.  pi.  Ix^v^  cannot 
come  from  the  Homeric  lxOva<;. 

10.  V.     The  group  v  + vowel  is  rare,  and  is  never  contracted. 
Most  of  the   exceptions  which  seem  to  violate  these  laws 

may  be  easily  explained,  either  on  phonetic  grounds  or  by 
analogy.  Thus  the  hiatus,  which  exists  in  Xcw^  and  seems 
to  exist  also  in  /Sao-tAew?,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  group  cw 
there  replaces  t]o  hj  metathesis  of  quantity.  In  other  cases, 
as  in  Feos  =  refo9,  Au'=  Atft,  KXio<;=K\efo<;j  f36e<;  =  l36fes.^  aKrjKoa  = 
*aK^KoFa  (cf.  d/cor'a)),  oti/det?  =  *f otrd-f evr-?  (cf.  Sk.  suff.  -vant-)^ 
etc.,  etc.,  it  is  the  comparatively  late  loss  of  a  f  which  has 
brought  together  two  vowels  previously  separated.^  The  same 
ex^Dlanation  holds  good  of  such  forms  as  TrcrraeTr)?  =  ^Trevxa-FcrTJ?, 
unless  the  first  term  of  the  compound  has  been  simply  borrowed 
from  forms  like  Trcj/raSpax/^os  where  there  is  no  hiatus.  In 
Trpoayu)  the  retention  of  the  prefix  is  certainly  due  to  forms 
like  TrpoXeyo),  which  have  kept  the  prefix,  whereas  in  Dor. 
7rp(o;)(OVTt  =  Trpoe'xovTt,  Att.  <^poi;8o?=  *7rpo6So9,  the  hiatus  has 
succumbed  to  the  ordinary  law.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  written  language  can  only 
give  us  very  imperfect  information  as  to  the  contractions  of 
the  spoken  language ;  works  were  copied  over  and  over  again 
by  numerous  scribes,  who  introduced  into  them  the  most 
astounding  anomalies,-  and  even  in  the  case  of  inscriptions  we 

1  But  the  tendency  of  Attic  to  contraction  is  so  strong  tliat,  even  in  this  case, 
the  hiatus  is  often  suppressed  in  homogeneous  groups  of  vowels,  e.g.  in  the 
proper  names  in  -KXijs^-KXerjs,  and  At  found  on  an  inscription.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  in  vcrj'  common  words,  even  in  the  case  of  groups  which 
are  not  homogeneous  ;  here  we  need  only  mention  QovKv8l8r]s  and  povfirjpia.^ 

2  The  text  of  Herodotus  in  particular  is  one  of  the  worst  treated  in  this 
respect. 
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are  never  sure  that  a  hiatus  preserved  in  writing  had  not  dis- 
appeared in  pronunciation.^ 

§  2.     Latin. 

(73)  The  hiws  of  Latin  contraction  are  much  harder  to 
understand  than  those  of  Greek ;  for  in  Latin  we  hardly  ever 
find  the  form  with  hiatus  side  by  side  with  the  contracted 
form.  AVe  must  confine  our  attention  to  those  cases  which  are 
most  certain  and  most  interesting. 

1.  (7,  a. — The  difference  of  vowel  between  gen.  aeris  —  *deris 
(cf.  aenus  and  Sk.  gen.  ciyasas)  and  2nd  pi.  amcUis  =  *amd-e-tis 
(cf.  Grk.  T~LixaTe  =  Tlfxd€T€),  can  Only  arise  from  a  difference  of 
quantity  in  the  a ;  we  are  therefore  justified  in  laying  down 
the  rule :  a  +  e^ae;  a  +  e  =  a.  It  is  a  group  a  +  i  which  has 
given  ae  in  the  gen.-dat.  sing,  terrae ;  but  the  quantity  of 
both  vowels  is  unknown.  There  is  indeed  the  archaic  terrdij 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  terrae  is  derived  from  this  form. 
If  the  vowel  of  the  verbs  in  *-ao  was  really  a,  we  must 
restore  amdmus  =  *amd-6-7niis,  amdnt  =  *dmd-o-nt,  and  amo  — 
*amd-Oj  and  thence  lay  down  the  rule  that  d  +  6  =  d  and  d  +  d  =  d; 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  d  was  not  long  throughout  the  whole 
conjugation.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  group  a  +  o  alwa3'3 
became  o,  and  that  a^ndmus,  amant  were  simply  modelled  on 
the  vocalism  of  a^nds,  a^ndtis,  as  monemus,  monent^  which 
can  only  come  from  ^moneomus  and  ^moneont,  were  certainly 
modelled  on  moneSj  monetis. 

2.  e,  e. — e«,  ed  are  not  contracted;  ea  becomes  e,  degd  = 
*de-dgdj  debed  =  *de-hdbeOj  cf.  also  praeheo  —  *prae-hdbeo.  ee, 
ee^  ee,  ee  become  e,  e.g.  monete  —  *inone-e-te,  cf.  ^tXe'erc,  aves 
(nom.  pl.)  =  *rtv^^s,  cf.  7rd/\€€5  TToAet?,  demd  =  de-emo,  perf  degi,= 
*de-egT,  etc.  The  groups  e-\-i,  e  +  o  are  never  contracted  except 
in  synizeses  like  alveo  dissyllabic,  which  are  found  in  poetry, 
and  no  doubt  occurred  also  in  popular  Latin.  The  group  eu 
from  eo  also  remains  uncontracted,  aureus,  though  here  also 
synizesis  is  possible  under  the  same  conditions,  e.g.  alveus 
dissyllabic.  But  when  the  u  is  primitive,  e  +  it  gives  eu, 
neuter,  and  e  +  u  gives  u,  nullus  =  *ne-fdlus. 

^  Cf.  the  French  spellings  ;jaon,  taon,  scan,  etc.,  and  Eng.  yeoman,  etc. 
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3.  ?',  I. — i  is  generally  contracted  only  when  another  i  fol- 
lows :  ml  =  nihUj  ml^mihi,  Valerl  (gen.)=  Valeril ;  i  doubtless 
also  when  e  follows,  for  audis  (thou  hearest)  may  go  back  to 
*audi-is  or  ^audf-es,  but  fill  can  only  go  back  to  *flUe  (cf. 
however  le  uncontracted  in  j^i^tds,  etc.);  certamly  never  when 
e  follows :  paries  (wall),  capies  (thou  wilt  take),  etc.^  In 
proper  names  like  Clodls  =  Clodius,  common  in  old  inscriptions, 
we  have  doubtless  merely  a  graphic  abbreviation,  certainly  not 
a  contraction. 

4.  0,  o. — oa,  oe,  o6  become  o,  e.g.  cogo^  promo  =  *proemd^ 
cOpia.     oe  becomes  oe  in  coepl  =  *co-epi  (cf.  ap-isco-r). 

5.  w,  Wi — u  seems  to  be  contracted  only  with  another  i(,  in 
gen.  sing.  manus  =  *manuus  {?)  =  *mamtos  (in  inscr.  senatuos); 
still  nianuuni  (gen.  pL)  and  minimnt  (third  pi.)  make  this 
restoration  somewhat  doubtfuL  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
than  nom.  pi.  manus  is  contracted  from  *manues. 

Contraction,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  take  place  when  the 
second  vowel  is  accented ;  hence  the  difference  between  aeris 
=  *deris  and  aenus  =  *aesnus^  cf.  also  codctus^  coegl.  The  con- 
traction in  coepi  must  have  first  originated  in  ^coejnstl,  being 
afterwards  transferred  by  analogy  to  *co^pl]  and  so  also  in 
many  other  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  analogy  has  often,  as  in 
Greek,  produced  uncontracted  forms :  coalesco  has  been  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  codlul,  coemo  on  that  of  coemimus,  and 
proldbes  (we  should  have  expected  probes^  cf.  dcbes)  shows 
the  influence  oi perliibes  and  produco. 

Section  II. 

ELISION. 

(74)  When  there  is  no  contraction  (crasls)  of  the  final  vowel 
of  one  word  and  the  initial  vowel  of  the  next  word,  it  very 
often  happens  that  the  first  vowel  entirely  disappears  before 
the  second,  as  in  the   numerous  elisions  indicated  by  Greek 

1  Contraction  is  the  rule  in  the  genitives  of  proper  names ;  in  those  of 
common  nouns  and  adjectives,  imUil,  jmtrii,  the  analogy  of  the  other  cases 
and  the  need  of  clearness  either  kept  or  restored  the  group  //. 

-  Hence  the  subjunctive  sis  cannot  come  from  the  archaic  sies. 
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orthography,  in  avrw,  vtt  ijxov,  acj>  ov,  and  those  that  take  place 
between  the  two  terms  of  a  "  compound  "  verb,  eVayo),  vTrrjXOe, 
onfylKofxrjv.  The  detailed  investigation  of  hiatus  and  elision 
belongs  to  the  study  of  Greek  prosody;  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  state  that  in  the  current  pronunciation  elision  certainly 
took  place  in  many  cases  where  it  was  not  indicated  in  writing.^ 
Much  more  is  this  the  case  in  Latin,  which  never  indicates 
elision  in  writing,  but  in  practice  observes  it  so  strictly,  that 
the  hiatus  of  a  short  or  long  vowel  in  Latin  versification  is 
quite  an  exceptional  phenomenon.^  The  present  pronunciation 
of  Italian  may  give  some  idea  of  this  melodious  blending  of  a 
final  vowel  with  a  following  initial  vowel. 

Section  III. 

SHORTENING   AND   LENGTHENING   OF   VOViTELS. 

(75)  The  quantity  of  vowels  is  very  constant  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  artificial  character 
of  the  classification  of  all  syllables  into  two  classes,  and  no 
more.  For  it  is  clear  {snjn-a  20,  4)  that  the  degrees  of  length 
and  shortness  must  really  be  very  numerous,  and  that  hence 
a  long  vowel  which  is  equivalent,  for  example,  to  a  short 
vowel  and  a  half  might  in  versification,  at  the  option  of  the 
writer,  be  treated  either  as  long  or  short.  The  delicate  appli- 
cations of  this  fundamental  principle  belong  to  the  sj^here 
of  prosody. 

§  1.     Greek. 

(76)  1.  A. — Before  a  group  of  consonants,  the  first  of  which 
is  ?/,  ic,  a  nasal,  or  a  liquid,  and  the  second  an  explosive  or  .s, 
every  long  vowel  becomes  short.  This  law  is  absolute  and 
Panhellenic.  We  have  seen'^  that  the  ace.  pi.  Ke<fiaXas  is  equi- 
valent to  *KC(/)aAttvg,  otherwise  it  would  be  *Ke</)a/\rys  in  lonic- 

1  Cf.  this  verse  of  Sappho  (Sapphic  and  Adonic) :  iruKua  dlvevres  Trip  dr' 
(hpdvij  aWepos  Oca  fiecrcTb}. 

2  Hiatus  is  likewise  forbidden  in  certain  Greek  metres,  especially  the 
iambo-trochaic.  On  the  other  hand,  hiatus  is  common  in  old  Latin  versi- 
fication (Saturnian). 

3  Su2)ra  37  in  fine. 
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Attic  ;  but  *K€</)aXai's  in  its  turn  must  be  a  shortened  form  of 
*/c£(^a/\dv9,  since  the  nom.  sing,  is  K€(f>a\a — a  result  of  the  above- 
mentioned  law.  So  also  we  have  dat.  pi.  t7r7rot9  =  *t7r7rwts,  of. 
dat.  sing.  L-mrii)  and  Sk.  instr.  pi.  dgvais;  /JoSs  =  */3wvs,  cf.  Lat. 
bos  and  Sk.  gdus;  ypa(f)€vs^*ypa4>rjvsj  cf.  gen.  7pa<^>}(F)-o?,  and 
the  dialectical  doublet  ypacfiri^ ;  aor.  pass  i-Sdix-r]-v  (I  was  con- 
quered), Horn.  3rd  pi.  8a/x€v=-*Sa/u.€i/T  =  *8tt/x-7?-i/T. 

B. — The  shortening  of  a  vowel  before  a  vowel  takes  place 
sporadically  in  all  Greek  dialects,  but  especially  in  Ionic-Attic, 
in  the  case  of  rj  and  w  :  Hom.  gen.  rjpoo^^rjpwo^^  YLr]\ko^  = 
UrjX^o^  ;  Ion.  gen.  /Jao-iXeo?,  Dor.  ^ao-iAeo9  =  Lesb.  (3o.(Ti\r}o<;  from 
*y3ao-iX^f 09 ;  Ion.  vee?  (ships)  =  i':l5es  =  *mf€9 ;  Att.gen.  pi.  x^l^^^ 

=  Ion.  )((Dpe(DV  =  *)(Oiprjwv  =  JEtO\.  ^lapaoiv^  CtC. 

C. — In  Ionic,  but  more  especially  in  Attic,  the  groups  -qa, 
r/e,  7)0  become  respectively  ca,  £>/  (contracted  to  r;),  €aj  (often 
monosyllabic  in  the  termination  of  the  genitive).  This  is  the 
phenomenon  called  metathesis  of  quantity :  ace.  sing.  (3aaiXe5^ 
ace.  pi.  /^ao-iXea?  (Att.)-=/3ao-tA.^a,  (3a(nX.ya<;  ;  Att.  (Aristoph.) 
iTTTT?}?  (knights)  =  *i7r7reV  =  t7r7r^€9,  but  simple  shortening  in  the 
doublet  tTTTTct^^Ion.  iTTTree? ;  Dor.  Xads  (people),  Old  Ion.  Xrjoi 
(Hipponax),  New  Ion.  Aew?,  Att.  \eo)^,  and  so  also  Att.  jSacnXew^: 
=  ^ao-iX^o?.i  We  see  that  the  point  of  divergence  between 
simple  shortening  and  metathesis  of  quantity  is  not  clearly 
marked. 

2.  In  Greek,  the  lengthening  of  a  short  vowel  is  always 
either  compensatory,  of  which  we  have  seen  many  instances,  or 
purely  prosodic,  when  it  depends  on  the  rules  of  prosody. 

§  2.     Latin. 

(77)  1.  A.— The  dat.  pi.  eqins  shows  that  in  *equ6is  the 
same  shortening  took  place  as  in  tTTTrot?,  for  an  original  form 
*equois  would  have  given  *equds,  cf .  dat.  sing.  eqiLo  =  *equdi. 

B.— In  the  classical  period,  every  long  vowel  before  a  vowel 
became  short;   the   few  quantities  like  diet  {ci.  fldel=fldcl,'^ 

1  -etos  (until)  is  treated  as  a  trochee  iu  Homer  (II.  xv.  539,  Od.  iv.  90. 
vii.  280,  etc.)  ;  hence  we  must  read  *^os  =  *^-/os  =  Sk.  ya-rat  (same  sense), 
which  was  afterwards  by  metathesis  changed  to  ews. 

2  The  e  is  still  L.n^  in  Plautus;  e.g.  iu  the  bacchiac  verse  meal  fidei 
tudiqiie  rei  [Aulnl.  121). 
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noTR. fides) ^  illias  (also  illius),flo  by  the  side  of  fieri  (arch. 
flere)^  etc.,  are  but  scanty  relics  showing  the  former  existence 
of  long  vowels  in  hiatus,  a  fact  attested  also  by  numerous 
scansions  in  the  comic  writers. 

C. — Iambic  words,  like  duo^  show  a  curious  peculiarity.  It 
is  physically  possible  to  pronounce  successively  an  accented 
short  vowel  and  an  unaccented  long  vowel ;  but,  especially  if 
the  accent  is  strongly  marked,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  long 
vowel  then  tends  to  scarcely  exceed  in  length  the  preceding 
short  vowel.  Hence,  in  versification  previous  to  the  Augnstan 
age,  all  words  of  this  kind  were  treated,  at  the  option  of  the 
writer,  either  as  iambics  or  pyrrhics,  and  we  find  the  scansion 
rogd  —  rogd,  piltd,  vide^  domtj  void,  rogo,^  homo,  etc.  After- 
wards analogy  both  restricted  and  extended  the  license  of 
Plautus.  It  restricted  it,  in  that  the  classical  poets,  taking 
into  account  the  long  vowel  of  speixi,  cense,  horti,  audi, 
refused  to  treat  the  same  vowel  as  short  in  puta,  tace,  doml, 
abi ;  w^hile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  short  vowel  prevailed  and 
entirely  superseded  the  long  vowel  in  some  very  common 
words,  utpiitd,  ilico,  modo  (now)  =  abl.  modo,  eg6  —  *ego,  Gk. 
eyw.  On  the  other  hand,  it  extended  it  by  allowing  the 
scansion  amho  on  the  model  of  duo,  censed  and  spero  on  that 
of  volo,  etc. ;  so  that  in  Latin  versification  of  the  decadence 
(Martial),  every  final  o  of  the  1st  sing,  of  verbs  or  nom.  sing, 
of  nouns  may  be  treated  either  as  long  or  short. 

D. — Every  final  syllable  ending  in  r,  I,  m,  or  t,^  shortens  its 
vowel:  pcde )' ^  Trarrip  ]  dator,  cf.  Sojrcop  ;  honor,  cf.  gen.  honoris 
and  regular  nom.  honos^  Gk.  atStos ;  animal  =  ani male ;  amor 
(I  am  loved),  cf.  amo  ;  subj.  amer,  amem,  cf.  ames,  ametur ; 
3rd  sing,  amdt,  monet,  audit  =  *amdet,  etc.,  cf.  2nd  sing,  anids, 
mones,  audls  ;  ace.  sing.  terram  =  *terrdm,  cf.  Gk.  x^P"-^]  g®^* 
pi.  deuni  =  de6m  =  Grk.  Oedv. 

2.  Besides  the  cases  of  compensatory  lengthening  already 
mentioned,  the  grammarians  inform  us  that  before  the  groups 

^  With  DO  distinction,  it  will  be  observe^  between  simple  d  and  d  arising 
from  contraction  {ro(jd  =  *ri)gnd).     Cf.  Havet-Duvau,  Metriqm',  126. 

-  Except  iu  monosyllables,  far,  aCA.  Cf.  the  old  scansions  rogat,  audit 
(Plautusj,  noeniim  runiures pujiebdt  ante  salutem  (Enn.),  etc. 
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nSj  nf^  gn^  gm^  every  vowel  was  lengthened  :  so  the  Latins 
pronounced  ensis  {  =  *nsis,  Sk.  asis),  ferens,  Insero^  consid,^ 
InferOj  anfractiis^  dignuSj  mcignus  (cf.  /xaKpo'?),  dgmen^  etc. 

Section  IV. 

ASPIRATION   AND   DEASPIRATION. 

(78)  1.  Greek.  In  modern  Grreek  the  rough  breathing  is 
still  written,  but  no  longer  pronounced.  Though  ancient 
Greek  had  not  yet  arrived  at  this  stage,  it  was  already  tend- 
ing towards  it^  and  certain  dialects  had  actually  reached  it. 
We  know  that  in  the  prehistoric  period  medial  aspiration  had 
disappeared.^  Initial  aspiration,  according  to  the  grammarians, 
was  no  longer  known  to  the  iEolians ;  they  were  i/AtAwrcKot, 
substituting  everywhere  the  soft  for  the  rough  breathing. 
New  Ionic  does  not  go  so  far  ;  but  several  substitutions,  such 
as  ovA-os  =  0A.09,  and  combinations  like  ctTr'  ou,  aTrtKero,  show  that 
in  it  the  rough  breathing  was  scarcely  more  than  an  ornamental 
addition  confined  to  writing. 

Attic,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  had  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  Sacrweti',  and  we  find  in  it  initial  aspirations  which 
have  no  etymological  justification:  epa-rj  (dew)  =  e/3cr7;,  opo<; 
(boundary)  =  Ion.  ovpo?,  ecu?  (dawn)  =  CTk.  •^w?,  etc.  More  em- 
barrassing are  the  Panhellenic  or  almost  Panhellenic  rough 
breathings  found  in  evvvfiL  eivv/jn  (vestis),  icnrepd  {vesper)^  l-mro<; 
{equos)j  etc.,  and  especially  in  all  words  beginning  with  i;, 
vaT€po<;  =  Sk.uttaras,  vSwp,  cf.  Sk.  udcin-  (water)  and  Lat.  iinda. 
Sometimes  analogy  has  been  at  work  :  thus  r}ixa.<i  certainly  owes 
its  rough  breathing  to  u/xct?.  But  the  very  ease  with  which 
words  take  or  lose  this  symbol  seems  to  show  that  from  an 
early  period  it  had  no  phonetic  value,  or  at  any  rate  very 
little. 

2.  Latin.  It  had  no  doubt  practically  none  at  all  in  classical 
Latin.      Medial  li  was   certainl}"  not  pronounced ;   hence   the 

^  In  Greek  transliteratious  we  read  'KwvaTavTlvos=Crjnstantlnus,  Krjv<ju}p  = 
censor,  etc. 

*  It  occurs  however  in  Laconian,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  a  non-original 
intervocalic  cr;  e.g.  vnKdLap  =  vLK-r]<xd$  on  the  stela  of  Damonou. 
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frequent  contractions  nil,  mi,  prensus^jprehensns,  nemo  = 
*ne-heino.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  we  know  that  it  does 
not  even  prevent  elision,  and  that  in  some  of  the  Romance 
languages  it  is  not  pronounced,  while  in  others  it  is  not  even 
written.  Hence  numerous  doublets  like  liolus  (vegetable, 
Gk.  x^^lt  grass)  and  olus,  herus  (master)  and  erus,  honos  (an 
honourable  burden)  and  onus,  etc.,  and  the  usual  suppression  of 
the  h  in  dnser  —  hdnser  (goose,  cf.  Grk.  xi^'-)  Grerm.  yans  [Eng. 
goose]),  and  arena  {sand)  =  hai'ena  =  *hases-na,  Sabine  fasena, 
Gk.  x^os  =  *x"^o-os  (inert  and  incoherent  matter).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  h,  being  no  longer  pronounced,  was  wrongly  added 
to  words  like  hu7nerics  (shoulder)  =  umerus  =  *omesos,  cf.  Gk. 
wfjLos  =  *6iJL(ro<;  and  Sk.  dmsas,  Umbr.  onsits  ;  halo  (I  breathe)  = 
*dlo  =  *an-sld,  root  an  (to  breathe),  cf.  ar-e/xo-s  and  an-imu-s. 

Section  V. 

EPENTHESIS   AND   SYNCOPE. 

(79)  By  epenthesis  is  meant  the  spontaneous  development 
of  a  parasitic  sound  which  is  inserted  between  the  elements  of 
a  group.  When  initial  it  is  called  prothesis,  Syncope,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  loss  of  a  vowel  or  syllable  in  rapid 
pronunciation. 

1.  Epenthesis.  We  have  already  seen  the  epenthesis  of  S 
and  /3  in  the  groups  vp  and  /xp,  and  the  prothesis  of  a  vowel,  which 
is  almost  always  found  before  p,  and  is  pretty  common  before 
X.  A  similar  prothesis  sometimes  takes  place  before  a  nasal : 
e.g.  a-fxeXy-(D  (to  milk),  cf.  Lat.  midg-eo,  and  Germ,  melken 
[Eng.  milk],  d-j-ei/^to-s  (nephew),  cf.  veVoSe?  (descendants)  and 
Lat.  nepos;  before  f :  Hom.  i^pa-rj  (dew)  =  *fcpa->7,  iepyo)  (to  pre- 
vent) =  *fepya),  Sk.  vdrjdmi;  also  in  other  cases,  e.g.  the  doublets 
OiXio  iOeXu)^  imper.  ta-Ot  (be)  =  *o--^t.  The  precise  cause  of  these 
phenomena  is  unknown  ;  most  of  them  must  be  due  to  the 
existence  of  syntactical  doublets,  but  in  certain  cases  the 
vowel  may  very  possibly  be  a  significant  element,^ 

The  V,  called  c^eXKvo-rtKoV  or  paragogic,  which  seems   to  be 

^  E.p.  in  eKaT6v=  centum,  the  i  represents  the  number  "  one  "  (corrupted 
from  *a-KaT6-v~*i7ii-k»jtd-m,  one  hundred). 
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added  to  certain  terminations  in  t  and  e,  Xeyovcnvj  Tux^caiv^  WrjKev, 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  case  of  epenthesis.  Its  origin  is 
somewhat  obscure.  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  this 
final  V,  which  is  etymological  in  certain  formations — e.g.  perhaps 
in  the  loc.  pi.  Trocro-tV,  l-mroia-iv^ — passed  by  analogy  into  others, 
in  which  it  was  afterwards  regarded  as  euphonic.  Originally 
it  was  certainly  not  so;  in  inscriptions,  it  is  often  absent  in 
hiatus,  and  is  also  often  found  before  a  consonant ;  moreover,  it 
is  found  in  positions  where,  if  pronounced,  it  would  have  spoilt 
the  metre.i 

The  cases  of  epenthesis  in  Latin  are  unimportant."^ 
2.  Syncope.  The  most  noteworthy  case  of  syncope,  in  both 
languages,  is  that  in  which  two  syllables  which  are  identical,  or 
at  least  contain  the  same  consonants,  follow  one  another  in  the 
body  of  a  word;  in  this  case  the  first  syllable  generally  dis- 
appears:  Gk.  T^/xeSt/Mror  =  -)7/xt-/x€Si/xj'oi',  a/A(^opevs  =  tt/x<^t-^opeus  (jar 
with  two  handles);  Lat.  nutrlx  —  ^nidrl-trix,  stipendium  = 
*stipi-pendio-in^^  etc.  We  need  not  lay  stress  on  a  phenomenon 
so  universal  and  easy  to  understand,  but  from  its  very  nature 
sporadic. 

There  is  hardly  any  other  case  of  syncope  in  Greek,  except 
in  the  final  syllable  of  certain  proclitic  prepositions ;  e.g.  *Kar 

=  Kara  in    Ktt7r7rco-e,  KajS/SaXcj  a/x   ttoXlv  =  ava  ttoAii',  Trap   Atos,    etc. 

This  process  was  carried  much  further  in  Latin:  ah^airo,  sub 
=  v7r6^  per  =  7r€pL^  et^€TL^  nec  =  neque,  and  even  extended  to 
three  imperative  endings,  die,  duCj  fac. 

In  the  body  of  Latin  words,  syncope  of  unaccented  vowels  is 
frequent,  especially  in  popular  pronunciation,^  in  consequence 
of  the  stress  laid  on  the  accented  syllable.  As  examples  may 
be  mentioned  validus  and  valde,  calidus  and  caldus  ;  auceps 
=  *avicepSj  claudo  =  *clavi-dd'^ ;  surgo,  porgo  =  *  sub-re  go  ^  etc., 

'  E.g.  Kov(pay6pas  fx  dvedrjKev  Atos  yXavKioiridi  Kouprj,  ou  a  very  ancient 
Attic  inscription  (7th  or  6th  century).     Cf.  infra  18y,  5. 

-  Cf.  supra  51,  IB. 

3    [Cf.  Eng.  idolatry  =  *idolo-latnj  (etSwXo-Xarpet'a),  etc.] 

*  The  Komance  languages,  especially  P'rencb,  have  carried  this  process 
to  reiuarkable  lengths.  [E  g.  bonitdtem=^Vv.  bonte,  Ital.  boiita,  Sp.  bondad  ; 
compvtdre  =  Fr.  cvnter,  Ital.  contare,  Sp.  contar.] 

^  Literally  "  I  put  under  (lock  andj  key,"  *du  here  representing  the  root 
*dhe  of  ri-dr]  /jLi. 
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cf.  suiTcxT,  etc.  ;  gen.  dextri,  magistri  =  *dexter7j  etc.,  cf. 
dcxtera.  and  Gk.  -repo-^  Sk.  -fara-,  comparative  suffix ;  repperl^ 
reccidi,  rettull  =  *re-peper-i^  etc. ;  agellus  =  *agerlus  =  *agro-lo-s 
(syncope  of  o,  and  r  pronounced  as  e?*? ),  cf.  a^t'?'=:Grk.  dypos. 


CHAPTER  VT. 
ACCENTUATION. 

(80)  By  accent  {accentus^  TrpoawSla)  is  meant  tlie  degree 
of  stress  or  of  pitch  which  distinguishes  one  syllable  of  a  word 
more  or  less  emphatically  from  the  rest  of  the  word.  Leaving 
out  of  sight  the  different  kinds  of  particles,  which  only  serve 
to  connect  together  the  real  parts  of  speech,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  principle  that  every  word  contains  one,  and 
only  one,  accented  syllable.  In  words  of  some  length  how- 
ever, and  especially  in  compounds,  a  secondary  accent  may 
emphasize  an  important  syllable,  e.g.  in  Latin  pennipot^nte'ni 
[English  contempldtion].  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  German 
accentuation,  in  which  the  principal  accent  always  rests  on 
the  first  term  of  the  compound,  sonnenflnsferniss.  But  phono- 
\ogy  properly  so  called  must  be  provisionally  restricted  to  the 
study  of  the  principal  accent. 

Accent  is  said  to  be  one  of  stress  (expiratory),  when  the 
accented  syllable  is  spoken  emphatically,  that  is,  pronounced 
with  more  energy  than  the  others ;  of  pitch  (tonic,  chromatic, 
musical),  when  it  is  sung  on  a  higher  note,  a  third  or  a  fifth 
at  most.  These  two  elements  are  generally  combined  in  all 
languages,  but  in  very  unequal  proportions ;  thus,  the  modern 
European  languages  have  scarcely  any  accent  except  the 
expiratory  (Swedish  however  is  characterized  by  very  delicate 
chromatic  distinctions),  while  the  languages  of  the  extreme 
East  (Chinese,  Annamite,  Siamese)  are  remarkably  musical. 
The  Indo-European  accent  was  essentially  musical ;  it  remained 
so  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  but  in  Latin  from  an  early  period  it 
tended  to  become  a  stress  accent. 

Erom  the  word-accent,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  we  must 
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carefully  distinguish  the  sentence-accent,  which  is  independent 
of  the  former.  A  word  usually  enclitic  or  proclitic  may  some- 
times be  emphasized  by  the  speaker/  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
word  usually  important  ma}^  be  almost  lost  in  speaking.-  It 
must  be  obvious  to  everybody  that  the  close  of  an  interrogative 
sentence  is  spoken  in  a  higher  pitch  than  that  of  an  affirmative 
sentence,  and  that  the  same  word  assumes  a  perceptibly  differ- 
ent intonation  according  as  it  occurs  in  the  middle  or  the  end 
of  a  sentence.  In  the  latter  case,  the  substitution  of  the  grave 
for  the  acute  accent  in  Greek  in  oxytone  words  occurring  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  is,  together  with  the  absence  of  accent 
in  enclitics,  the  only  attempt  made  to  represent  in  writing  the 
sentence-accent,  the  study  of  which  moreover  belongs  rather  to 
the  province  of  rhythm  than  of  phonetics. 

We  have  no  detailed  knowledge  of  Indo-European  accentua- 
tion, because  it  was  greatly  corrupted  in  the  derived  languages. 
Sanskrit  accentuation  however,  which  probably  reproduces  it 
with  considerable  exactness,  enables  us  to  infer  that  it  was 
at  once  freer  and  more  changeable  than  that  of  Greek  and 
Latin  i  freer,  for  the  accent  could  rest  on  any  syllable  whatever 
of  a  word,  even  the  sixth  from  the  end,  as  in  Sk.  dmanyamdnesu 
(among  those  who  do  not  worship) ;  more  changeable,  for  in  the 
same  word  it  might,  according  to  fixed  laws,  rest  now  on  one 
syllable,  now  on  another,  Sk.  ddrcat  (eSpaKc,  he  saw)  and  drgdt, 
where  the  augment,  being  unaccented,  was  dropped. 

Sectiox  I. 

GREEK    ACCENT. 

(8i)  One  main  principle  underlies  the  whole  of  Greek  and 
Latin  accentuation  :  the  accent  in  any  word  cannot  go  further 
back  than  the  last  syllable  but  two.  In  Greek  alone  a  long 
final  syllable  is  reckoned  as  two  syllables.^ 

1  Contrast  the  assertion,  "  He  is  too  xtupid  to  extricate  himself,"  and  the 
exclamation  "  That  man  is  really  too  stupid  !  " 

2  Contrast  the  two  phrases,  "I  am  going  now,"  and  (carelessly)  "I  am 
going  for  a  ?t'aZA:." 

3  But  a  long  syllable  arising  from  metathesis  of  quantity  {supra  76  C)  is 
reckoned  as  short,  eCyeus,  ttJ/Xcws,  which  shows  that  the  accent  was  alreadv 
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In  Other  respects  the  Greek  dialects  show  the  widest  diver- 
gencies in  their  accentuation.  The  two  antipodes  are  ^olic 
and  Doric,  which  are  so  closely  allied  phonetically :  iEolic 
throws  the  accent  as  far  back  as  possible  in  all  words,  e.g. 
/JacrtAcus  = /?ao-iXcv9,  epvOpo<;  —  ipvOp6<;j  Ovpios  =  0v/x6s  ;  Doric,  on  the 
contrary,  faithfulty  preserves  the  original  oxytone  accent.  Be- 
tween these  two  dialects  lie  Ionic  and  Attic,  which  however 
are  much  nearer  to  Doric  than  to  ^Eolic.  But  all  the  dialects, 
including  Doric,  observe  the  rule  that,  in  those  forms  of  the 
verb  which  are  capable  of  being  conjugated,^  the  accent  goes 
back  as  far  as  possible.  This  uniform  law,  to  which  the  only 
exceptions  are  the  two  enclitics,  ct^t  and  <^->?/xi',  and  a  few  aorist 
imperatives,  cittc,  tSe,  Xaftc,  iXOe,  is  a  legacy  from  the  Indo- 
European  language,  in  which  the  verb  in  a  principal  sentence 
was  enclitic  and  entirely  unaccented ;  in  Sanskrit  it  is  still 
accented  only  in  subordinate  sentences.  Greek,  in  adapting 
the  verb  to  its  trisyllabic  law,  gave  it  everywhere  a  uniform 
accentuation. 

When  the  tonic  accent  falls  on  a  long  syllable,  it  may  be 
ascending,  that  is,  the  voice  may  be  raised  while  lingering  on 
the  syllable,  or  descending,  that  is,  the  syllable  may  be  begun 
on  a  high  note  and  finished  on  a  lower  note.  Such  a  distinction 
is  of  course  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  short  syllable.  In 
Greek,  the  raised  pitch  of  a  short  syllable  is  indicated  by  the 
acute  accent,  Ov/xos,  Aoyo?,  eAcyc.  The  ascending  accent  is  indi- 
cated in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  descending  accent  has  a  special 
sign,  the  circumflex.  Thus  in  rl/xco/viei/  the  accentuation  of  the  w 
exactly  reproduces  the  descending  accent  of  the  uncontracted 
group  do  of  T'ifxdofxev^  just  as  in  TlfiuifxeOa  the  accentuation  of 
the  u)  reproduces  the  ascending  accent   of  the  same  group  in 

It  follows  from  these  definitions  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  trisyllabic  law  the  circumflex  on  the  penultimate  is  equi- 

fixcd  when  the  metathesis  of  quantity  took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
final  syllable  which  is  only  long  by  position,  the  length  influences  the  acute 
accent',  but  not  the  circumflex  ;  hence  we  shall  write  aapdouv^  (sardonyx) 
not  *o-dp5ofi'^,  but  fxwvv^  (with  uncloven  hoof)  not  *fjid;vv^. 

1  Tlie  infinitive  and  participle  form  no  pai't  of  the  verbal  system  ;  as  will 
be  seen  later  on,  they  are  purely  nominal  forms. 
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valent  to  the  acute  on  tlie  antepenultimate  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  circumflex  can  never  go  farther  back  than  the  penultimate. 

Consequently,  to  say  of  a  grammatical  form  that  it  throws 
back  its  accent  as  far  as  possible  implies  that  it  is  (1)  parox}^- 
tone,  if  the  word  is  of  two  syllables,  forming  a  pyrrhic,  iambus, 
or  spondee ;  (2)  properispomenon,  if  it  forms  a  trochaic  dis- 
syllable ;  (3)  proparoxytone,  in  every  polysyllable  of  which  the 
last  syllable  is  short :  e.g.  comparatives  like  (nom.  masc.)  ^et^wv, 
(nom.  neut.)  /xet^oi',  (gen.  sing.)  /xet{oi/o9,  (gen.  pi.)  /xet^oVwi/,  etc. 

All  the  other  rules  of  accentuation,  including  details  as  to 
the  proclitics  and  enclitics,  must  be  sought  for  in  a  grammar 
specially  devoted  to  the  Greek  language.  Here  it  is  enough  to 
mention  that  the  number  of  unaccented  words  in  current  pro- 
nunciation was  much  larger  than  might  be  supposed  from  the 
accentuation  adopted  by  the  grammarians.  Thus  the  article, 
which  is  only  given  as  a  proclitic  in  the  nom.  masc.  and  fem. 
sing,  and  pi.,  6,  17,  ot,  at,  was  certainly  proclitic  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  declension,^  and  all  the  prepositions,  Trpo?,  avv^ 
Trepi,  Kara,  were  just  as  much  proclitics  as  eV  and  ek ;  the  alter- 
nation between  irepl  tovtov  -  and  tovtov  rrepL  would  be  enough  to 
prove  this. 

Section  II. 

LATIN   ACCENT. 

(82)  Latin  has  altered  the  primitive  accentuation  much 
more  than  Greek  ;  to  the  law  of  three  syllables  it  adds  first 
of  all  the  ^olic  accentuation,  which  throws  the  accent  as  far 
back  as  possible;  but  furthermore  it  entirely  subordinates  the 
place  of  the  accent  to  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate.  The 
result  is,  that  Latin  no  longer  has  any  oxytones  or  perispomena, 
except  those  monosyllables  which  are  neither  enclitic  nor  pro- 
clitic, n^x,  mens,  sol ;  all  other  words  are  either  paroxytone, 
toga,  Ugo,  or  perispomena,  uniLS,  ceredlis,  or  lastly  proparoxy- 
tone, ceredUa,  censed,  pcitulae. 

*  Hence  the  correct  accentuation  would  be  tov  Xwitov,  top  'iwirov  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  (Horn.)  rod  5'  eKKve  ^ol^os  'AttoXXojj'. 

-  Here  the  grave  accent  corresponds  to  an  entire  absence  of  accent. 
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This  distinction  between  the  circumflex  and  acute,  which 
will  be  found  discussed  in  more  detail  in  grammars  specially 
devoted  to  Latin,^  is  furnished  by  the  grammarians.  But,  if 
it  is  not  entirely  artificial,  it  must  at  least  have  been  compli- 
cated by  them  with  refinements  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
theory.  In  particular,  if  the  long  final  syllable  of  vino  changes 
the  circumflex  of  vinum  to  an  acute  accent,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  long  final  syllable  of  domino  should  not  throw  the 
acute  accent  of  dominus  on  the  penultimate. 

However  this  may  be,  the  distinction  between  the  circumflex 
and  acute  is  not  taken  into  account  at  all  in  the  very  impor- 
tant part  played  by  accentuation  in  the  formation  of  the 
Romance  languages. 

The  unaccented  words  in  Latin  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  Greek;  namely,  enclitics,  que  =  re,  quis  -  =  Tt9,  est  =  l(XTi,  etc. ; 
proclitics,  all  the  prepositions  when  they  precede  their  object. 

Besides  these  mutilated  remains  of  the  proethnic  accentua- 
tion, Latin  possesses  also  two  types  of  accentuation  peculiar 
to  itself,  both  of  which  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  influence 
either  on  the  phonetic  system  of  Latin  or  on  that  of  the 
Romance  languages.  (1)  The  first,  which  is  very  ancient,  is 
a  purely  expiratory  accent,  which  always  rested  on  the  initial 
syllable  of  each  word;  to  it  must  be  attributed  wholly  or 
in  part  such  cases  of  syncope  as  reppidl^^repepull^  such 
weakenings  as  afficid  =  *ddfacid^  and  many  other  phenomena 
which  accord  ill  with  the  principles  of  classical  accentuation.^ 
(2)  The  second  type,  which  was  chiefly  developed  in  popular 
Latin  and  Latin  of  the  decadence,  is  a  secondary  accent,  which 
fell   upon  a  word  at  intervals  of  two  syllables,  starting  from 

1  Cf.  Havet,  Gramm   Lat.ip   217. 

2  Of  course  not  the  interrogative,  but  si  quis,  ve  quis,  etc. 

3  Cf.  supra  32  A  /3,  36  B,  etc.  To  this  cause  also  must  be  referred  the 
sporadic  reduplication  of  the  consonant  at  the  end  of  an  initial  syllable ;  e.g. 
Juppiter  =  Jilpiter^Gk.  voc.  Zed  irdrep  (the  true  accentuation  would  be  Trarep 
enchtic),  qnattxior^qiidtuor,  and  the  doublets  cupa  (Fr.  cnve)  cuppa  (Fr. 
coupe)  all  of  wbich  facts  point  to  a  short  and  shaqD  utterance  of  the  vowel 
of  this  syllable.  The  phenomenon  recurs  in  lietlisLU,  allodolajFr.alouette, 
lark)  =Lat.  alaudula,  and  even  in  learned  words,  rettorica  =  rhetor ica.  'J'he 
initial  accent  is  common  to  Latin  and  all  the  Italic  languages,  and  has  left 
its  traces  in  many  geographical  names  in  modern  Italy  ;  e.g.  ie'saro  =  Umbr. 
Pisaurum,  not  Lat.  Fisaiiruin. 
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the  syllable  whicli  had  the  principal  accent,  and  going  back- 
wards or  forwards  from  it.  This  is  called  by  writers  on  the 
Romance  languages  the  principle  of  binary  accentuation ; 
e.g.  sanguinis,  occidimiis,  hnperdtor,  imjjerafdrcm  (cf.  Fr. 
cmpcrcor),  intercidinius,  etc.  The  Latin  rhythmical  versifica- 
tion of  the  period  of  the  decadence,  from  which  arose  the 
Romance  versification,  depends  entirely  on  this  succession  of 
principal  and  secondary  accents,  which  may  be  perceived  from 
many  contrasts  in  the  modern  languages,  e.g.  between  'Svr 
venir,  Sp.  fe?H'r  =  Lat.  venire,  and  Fr.  viendra,  Sp.  vendrd,  etc. 
=  *fcmrdbet,  the  form  taken  in  the  system  of  binary  accen- 
tuation by  the  compound  vcnire-hdhct. 


SECOND   PART. 

ETYMOLOaY. 

(83)  Etymology  is  the  study  of  the.  formation  of 
words  by  means  of  derivation  and  composition. 

If  we  consider,  in  any  language  whatever,  a  group  of  words 
expressing  with  different  shades  of  meaning  the  same  funda- 
mental idea,  it  is  almost  always  easy  to  discover  and  isolate 
in  this  group  a  common  element,  usually  monosyllabic,  w^hich 
seems  to  contain  this  idea  in  the  vaguest  and  most  abstract 
form  possible.  Thus,  in  the  words  TiOrjfjiL  (to  place),  Oia-cs  (plac- 
ing), OrJKrj  (box),  Or](ravp6<;  (treasure),  Ow/jlos  (heap),  we  recognis© 
at  first  sight  a  syllable  Or]  (weakened  Oe,  deflected  ^(o),i  to 
which  we  may  without  any  improbability  attribute  the  pro- 
perty of  representing  the  very  general  idea  of  "  placing,  put- 
ting, imtting  aside,  heaping  up,"  etc.  This  significant  element 
in  a  word  is  by  general  agreement  called  a  root. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  realized  that  a  root,  as  thus  under- 
stood and  defined  by  grammarians,  is  a  mere  abstraction, 
meant  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  etymological  facts, 
not  an  historic  or  prehistoric  reality,  forming  the  necessary 
foundation  of  the  whole  structure  of  language.  For,  just  as, 
in  examining  a  group  of  French  words  like  rive,  rivage,  riviere, 
arrive)',  etc.,  we  can  distinguish  therein  a  common  element  riv^ 
with  the  general  meaning  of  "  bank,"  but,  without  the  help  of 
Latin,  the  grammarian  would  be  precluded  from  going  further, 
still  more  from  asserting  the  actual  existence  in  French  of  this 
word  *rir,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  exist  in  it ;  so 
also,  from  a  comparison  of  the  words  Sk.  chinddmi,  Gk.  a-x^X^, 


Cf.  supra  41. 
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Lat.  scindo,  Germ.  scJieiden,  etc.,  it  is  perfectly  allowable  to 
infer  a  common  root  *skhid,  with  the  primitive  meaning  of 
"cutting,  dividing,''  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  conclude  that  in 
the  Indo-European  language  there  was  ever  a  word  *skJiid^ 
having  a  separate  existence  apart  from  the  various  formative 
elements  with  which  we  always  find  it  associated. 

The  reason  is  very  simple.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  formation  of  words  is  based  upon  a  logical 
process  of  combination,  due  to  reflection,  or  that  it  is  based, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  mathematical  addition  of  two  factors,  the 
root  supplying  the  general  meaning,  and  the  suffix  limiting 
and  particularizing  this  meaning,^  as  is  represented  to  be  the 
case  in  theoretical  analyses.  This  may  possibly  have  been  the 
case  in  a  certain  number  of  very  primitive  formations,  which 
however  constitute  a  stratum  so  ancient  and  so  deeply  buried 
beneath  the  subsequent  accretions  of  language,  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  reach  it.  But,  as  soon  as  they  were 
produced,  these  first  words  served  as  models  for  the  creation 
of  others  by  means  of  analogy ;  and,  as  the  speaker  does  not 
analyse  the  language  which  he  speaks,  we  must  naturally 
expect  that,  in  this  scarcely  conscious  process  of  analogjr, 
he  will  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  external  and  superficial 
resemblance.  Hence  the  numerous  etymological  deviations, 
the  cause  and  influence  of  which  will  be  best  illustrated  b}^ 
a  familiar  example. 

We  have  in  French  a  suffix  -ier,  the  regular  representative 
of  Latin  -ariiim^  -iarium^  which  has  been  added,  among  other 
words,  to  various  words  ending  in  an  etymological  t :  J  a  if 
lait-ier^  sabot  sahot-icr,  clou  clout-ier,  etc.  But  as  the  t  has 
long  ceased  to  be  pronounced  in  laif,  sabotj  and  has  even 
ceased  to  be  written  in  clou,  the  speaker  does  not  now  iso- 
late in  thought,  in  the  derivative  words,  the  element  -ier, 
which  he  no  longer  perceives  in  them,  but  the  element  -fio; 
which  he  fancies  he  perceives  in  them,  and  he  transfers  this 
element  entire  to  other  derivatives ;  hence  from  the  words 
bijou,  cafe,  fcr-blanc  he  forms  the    secondary    words    bijou- 

^  Eg.  *skhid  (idea  of  pplittincr)  an.i  *to  (demon^trafive,  cf.  Gk.  r6),  wbence 
*ikhid-td  ,  literally  "  split-it,"  Grk.  <rxt<''-TJ-s,  "that  which  (is)  split." 
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tier^^  cafe-tier^  ferhlan-tier^  in  which  the  t  is  to  the  etymo- 
logist a  mere  monstrosity,  but  to  the  psychologist  the  sign  of 
an  intellectual  operation  of  remarkable  delicacy.  It  is  now 
clear  that,  without  the  check  afforded  by  Latin,  and  without 
the  historical  evidence  of  the  French  forms,  we  should  be 
forced  to  admit  in  French  the  real  and  primitive  existence  of 
this  pseudo-suffix  -tier,  the  origin  of  which  would  escape  us. 
Now  such  a  check  and  such  evidence  are  absolutely  wanting 
to  us  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  Indo-European  language ; 
and  corruptions  of  this  kind,  of  which  hundreds  of  examples 
might  be  found  in  French  derivatives,-  and  of  which  Greek 
and  Latin  will  afford  us  many  instances,  must  necessarily  have 
played  havoc  with  the  Indo-European  language  also,  from  the 
mere  fact  that  this  language  passed  through  human  mouths 
and  was  thought  about  by  human  brains.^ 

The  fact  is,  that  linguistic  analogy,*  which  is  a  special 
form  of  the  principle  of  association  of  ideas  a,pplied  to  language, 
is  not  merely  an  indispensable  element,  at  once  creative  and  dis- 
turbing, in  the  formation  of  the  words  of  a  language ;  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  very  essence  of  human  speech.     If  we  just 

^  "When  the  analogy  is  quite  strict,  as  is  generallj'  the  case,  there  is  no  better 
way  of  representing  it  vividly  to  the  eye  than  by  a  formula  of  proportion, 
e  g.  bijoutier  :   bijou  =  clouticr  :  clon{t). 

2  Cf.  A.  Darraesteter,  Motx  Noiweanx,  passim. 

3  [The  English  language  offers  many  examples  of  the  influence  of  analogy. 
Thus  the  ending  -ation  properly  belongs  only  to  words  derived  from  Latin 
verbs  of  the  tirst  conjugation,  like  contemplation,  vifdiatinn;  but  the  ending 
-ati  n  in  such  words  being  wrongly  isolated,  and  regarded  as  a  fit  termination 
for  abstract  words  irrespective  of  their  origin,  the  English  langua^ie  has  been 
enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  such  hybrid  words  a.?,  starvation  and  fJi)  tat  ion. 
The  word  starvation  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Dundas  in  1775,  and  to  have  earned  him  the  nickname  of  "  Starvation 
liundas."  The  correct  writers  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  recoiled  from 
it  with  horror;  but  it  now  seems  to  have  passed  into  general  use.] 

*  [Besides  V.  Henry's  valuable  Etu<ie  .'ur  VAnahgie  (Paris,  1883),  which 
deals  chiefly  with  Greek,  tbe  English  student  may  consult  on  the  subject 
of  analogy  in  general  Sayce's  Comparative  Philologii,  chap.  ix.  (Macmillan, 
1874),  Paul's  Frinci/'les  of  Language  (Swan  Sonneuschein,  1888),  and  B.  I. 
Wheeler's  very  useful  study  of  Analogy  (Cornell  Universitv,  United  States, 
1887),  which  contains  many  English  illnstrations  and  a  list  of  authorities. 
The  special  application  of  the  principles  of  analogy  to  Greek  and  Latin  has 
been  discussed  by  the  translator  in  a  jiaper  on  "  The  Laws  of  Analogy  in 
Greek  and  Latin,"  published  in  the  Transactinvs  of  thp  Oxford  Philological 
Society  for  1887-8  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1888,"  Is.).'] 
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think  of  the  ease  with  which  a  child  learns  its  own  language, 
of  the  prodigious  effort  of  memory  implied  in  the  storing  of  the 
hundred  thousand  words  of  a  languacje  in  an  ordinary  brain, 
of  a  million  of  words  or  more  in  that  of  a  polyglot,-  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  this  is  only  possible  because  the  words  so 
learned  arrange  themselves  in  our  mind  in  families  and  groups, 
by  a  continual  and  almost  unconscious  process  of  classification, 
a  process  not  etymological  of  course,-  but  purely  empirical  and 
based  on  merely  external  features  of  resemblance.  Without 
this  phenomenon,  the  understanding  of  a  language  would  be  in- 
conceivable. Pronounce  for  the  first  time  the  word  swiftest 
before  a  child  who  has  not  heard  the  word  before  ;  he  will 
understand,  provided  that  he  knows  the  positive  sivift.  Why  ? 
Because  the  connexion  of  quick  quickest,  kind  kindest,  big 
biggest,  etc.,  immediately  spoke  to  his  mind  far  more  elo- 
quently than  the  best  of  dictionaries.  But  do  not  be  surprised, 
after  that,  if  he  should  happen  to  say  also  ^littlest  or  *bcid- 
dest.  Suppose  Demosthenes  was  the  first  to  us3  the  verb 
^t/\t7r-t  Jeti/  in  the  celebrated  phrase  "  ^tAt— 7rt^€t  r)  HvOia  "  ; 
it  was  none  the  less  understood^  even  on  its  first  utterance, 
by  the  most  illiterate  of  his  contemporaries,  just  as  in  our  own 
day  the  unknown  French  journalist  was  understood  who  first 
created  the  word  "  Opportunist."  Owing  to  this  power  of 
analogy,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  each  individual  de- 
rives his  language  from  himself,  at  least  as  much  as  he  learns 
it  from  others ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising,  if  language,  thus 
created  anew  by  every  thinking  being,  necessarily  undergoes 
from  generation  to  generation  many  accretions  which,  while 
enriching  it,  are  incessantly  changing  its  form. 

(84)  With  these  reservations  as  to  the  use  and  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "root,''  we  shall  apply  the  name  root  to  that 
element  which  gives  the  essential  meaning  of  a  word  or  group 
of  words,  while  we  shall  apply  the  name  suffixes  or  affixes  ^ 

^  In  tbe  Indo-European  languages  the  ouly  kind  of  derivation  known  is 
derivation  by  means  of  suffixes.  Derivation  by  means  of  prefixes  is  nevpr 
anything  ruore  tban  apparent ;  f'r  example,  in  certain  compounds  of  which 
the  first  term  has  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  separate  word,  e.g.  dpi-yvuro  s 
(well-known),  in  which  occurs  a  word  *ap  *a.pi  (gooil,  cf.  ap-ia-  ro-s),  or  iu 
simple  verbal  combinations,  irpodyu},  per-lejo,  infra  178. 
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to  those  elements  whose  addition  determines  the  precise  shade 
of  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  vague  and  general  meaning 
contained  in  the  root.  A  suffix  then  is  everything  which, 
in  a  given  word,  occurs  between  the  root  and  the  termina- 
tions of  declension  or  conjugation,  e.g.  -m-  in  Oe-cri-^,  -fx6-  in 
0o)-fi6-^,  -cravpo-  in  Or)-(Tavp6-<?,  -jxd-o-  in  Tl-/xa-o-/xei',  etc.  The  de- 
clinable or  conjugable  combination  thus  formed,  e.g.  Oeai-, 
Ow/xc-,  rl/Atto-,  is  called  the  stem  (theme,  radical  [or  base]).  A 
stem  is  called  primary,  if  only  one  suffix  is  attached  to  the 
root,  rl-/xrj ;  secondary,  if  there  are  two,  that  is,  if  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  primary  stem  just  as  the  latter  is  derived  from 
the  root,  e.g.  rl-jxd-o-  derived  from  Tl-/jLy  just  as  rZ-o-  is  from  the 
root  tI-,  1st  sing.  pres.  ind.  rl/xao),  rtw ;  tertiary,  if  there  are 
three,  Tt-/xa-o-/xei/o-,  and  so  on.  But,  as  the  same  processes  are 
reproduced  indefinitely  in  all  the  stages  of  derivation,  it  is 
sufficient,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  derivation  as  a  whole,  to 
distinguish  between  primary  derivation,  comprising  forma- 
tions derived  directly  from  the  root,  and  secondary  deri- 
vation, including  all  others.  These,  together  with  nominal 
composition,  will  form  the  three  branches  of  our  study  of 
etymology. 


CHAPTER    I. 
PRIMARY    DERIVATION. 

(85)  A  Stem  is  called  nominal,  e.g.  Aoy-o-,  or  verbal,  e.g. 
'^^y-o-,  according  as  it  is  capable  of  attaching  to  itself  the 
terminations  of  declension  or  of  conjugation  respectively. 
These  two  grammatical  categories  are  in  principle  quite  dis- 
tinct.^ but  they  cannot  fail  to  react  on  one  another,  thus 
mutually  enriching  each  other.  Thus  from  eK-KaAe-co,  to  call 
forth  {iK-K€-K\ri-K-a,  it-e-K\-q-9rj,  eK-KXy-ro-'?,  etc.),  the  language 
formed  iK-KX-q-cri-ji,  assembly  ;  from  this  noun,  the  verb  €k-kA?/- 
o-t-a^cu,  to  hold  an  assembly,  and  from  this  verb  in  its  turn  the 
substantive  cK-KA>y-crt-ao--r7j-?,  orator,  and  the  adjective  iK-KXrj-<r.- 
aa-TLKo-^,  and  theoretically  the  process  might  be  continued  up 
to  infinity.  But,  as  in  every  language  there  are  more  nouns 
derived  from  verbs  than  verbs  derived  from  nouns,  it  seems 
most  natural,  in  approaching  the  study  of  the  two  systems 
of  derivation,  to  consider  the  verbal  stems  first. 

Furthermore,  in  each  system  of  derivation,  the  formations 
may  be  distinguished,  according  as  they  go  back  to  the  Indo- 
European  period,  or  are  peculiar  either  to  Greek  or  Latin,  and 
seem  to  have  been  subsequently  developed  in  either  language. 
Xo  doubt  in  the  latter  case  they  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
primary ;  for  even  when  they  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the 
simple  combination  of  a  root  and  a  suffix,  yet,  having  arisen  at 
a  time  when  root  and  suffix  had  long  ceased  to  exist  as  separate 
categories,  they  can  only  be  due  to  a  secondary  and  often  a 
very  complicated  operation  of  analogy.  But,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  there  is  scarcely  any  Indo-European  form 

^  That  is  to  say,  \'yo?  is  no  more  derive!  from  Xeycv  than  Xe'7w  from  \6yos; 
bat  both  come,  by  a  separate  and  iudepeudeut  process  of  derivation,  from 
a  root  '!'■(],  which  appears  in  its  normal  form  in  the  one  case,  and  in  its 
deflected  form  in  the  cither. 

1;3 
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to  which  a  precisely  similar  origin  may  not  conceivably  be 
assigned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an  Hellenic  form  is 
wanting  in  Latin,  or  vice  versa,  we  are  not  thereby  justified  in 
thinking  that  it  was  wanting  in  the  common  language  and  that 
the  language  which  possesses  it  has  formed  it  independently; 
for  it  is  also  possible  that  the  other  language  has  lost  it. 
Hence  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  put  on  the  same 
level  all  formations,  whether  common  or  not,  which  are  or  seem 
to  be  primar}'. 

Section  I. 

VERBAL    STEMS. 

§  1. — Common  Formations. 

(86)  The  whole  of  this  system  is  characterized  by  one  fun- 
damental distinction.  We  know  that  a  very  large  number  of 
verbal  formations,  e.g.  in  Greek  the  present  of  verbs  in  -co, 
all  subjunctives,  all  futures,  and  in  Latin  all  presents,  etc., 
hjhow  before  the  conjugation-ending  a  vowel  o  or  e,  alternating 
according  to  fixed  and  invariable  rules.i  Li  consequence  of  its 
extreme  frequency,  the  name  of  thematic  vowel  has  been 
given  specially  to  this  vowel  o/e,  and  hence  the  name  of 
thematic  formations  is  applied  to  those  in  which  it  is 
present,  non-thematic  to  those  in  which  it  is  absent,  e.g.  in 
Greek  the  sigmatic  aorist,  the  aorists  passive,  the  present  of 
verbs  in  -p,  and  in  Latin  the  subjunctives,  imperfects,  etc.  In 
spite  of  the  fundamental  defect  of  this  terminology  (for  i-Xv-Orj- 
or  legc-ha-  is  evidently  a  theme  or  stem  just  as  much  as  Xv-o- 
or  leg-e-),  we  must  needs  adopt  it ;  for  we  shall  see  later  on, 
in  studying  the  conjugation  system,  how  necessary  it  is  to  dis- 
tinguish everywhere  the  forms  which  contain  the  thematic  e/o 
from  those  which  do  not  contain  it. 

Moreover,  even  at  this  point,  the  distinction  is  necessary. 
Latin,  though  it  kept  in  its  conjugation  a  good  many  non- 
thematic  stems,  retained  scarcely  any  in  the  present ;  in  other 
words,  it  no  longer  retained  any  verbs  in  -fxt.  The  thematic 
vowel  was  extended  in  Latin  by  a  process  of  analogy  from 
which  even  Greek  was  not  entirely  free,  until  it  invaded  all 
'  See  infra  269. 
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the  present  stems  which  Greek  still  kept  in  their  primitive 
simple  form ;  so  that  the  regular  correspondence  between  the 
two  languages  would  seem  to  be  broken  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, if  we  trusted  merely  to  appearances. 

(87)  I.  Simple  root-steins  (in  Greek,  present  stems,  or  more 
commonly  aorist  stems,  when  the  stem  of  the  present  is  formed 
by  means  of  reduplication,  infra  II). — The  simple  root  with 
no  affix  immediately  precedes  the  termination,  and  appears 
either  in  the  normal  or  weakened  form,  according  to  a  regular 
alternation  (sometimes,  however,  interfered  with  by  analogy), 
which  will  be  considered  among  the  phenomena  of  conjugation. ^ 

Presents  :  (jirj-fxt  ^a-/xeV  (root  <^d,  Dor.  ^a-/xt)  ;  eT-/xt  t-fxev  ;  €L-fXL, 
Lesb.  e/x-fxt  ( =  ^icr-fxi)  i(T-/x€v.  Aorists :  c-Orj-v  €-9€-fX€v,  (.-S(DV 
€-So-/xei/,  t-fjT-q-v  (Dor.  l-a-Ta-v)  t-CTTrj-jxev^  etc. 

Latin  has  in  this  class:  es^  cs-t,  es-tis^  etc.,  from  the  verb  esse, 
root  es ',  es-t  (he  eats)  =*ed-t,  root  ed;  vol-t  {\iq  wishes),  etc. ; 
i-s,  i-t,  the  present  of  the  verb  l-re,  except  1st  sing,  and  3rd 
pi.,  which  are  thematic  ;  that  of  the  verb  da-re,  except  do  ; 
perhaps  that  of  the  verb  stci-re,  except  sto  {std-s  =  l-crra-s,  except 
in  respect  of  the  augment) ;  and  by  a  curious  peculiarity  some 
forms  of  a  verb  which  in  Greek,  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely 
thematic,  fer-s,  fer-t,  fer-tis,  fer-te,  cf.  ^epet?,  <^ep€f,  ^ep-e-rc. 
But  the  Homeric  form  <^e/)-re  (II.  ix.  171)  is  no  doubt  a  relic  of 
the  old  non-thematic  conjugation  of  the  root  ^ep. 

II.  Root-stems  preceded  by  reduplication  with  the  vowel  i  (in 
Greek  present  and  imperfect  stems,  in  Latin  lost). — The  root 
alternates:  ri-Or^-ixt  rL-O^-juiev,  t-a-TTj-fxi  Dorj  L-a-Td-fxt  (^  —  *(rL-(TTd-/xL) 
L-crTa-fX€v,  8t-S(o-/xt,  L-rj-jXL  (=^*crL-ar]-fjiL,  cf.  Lat.  se-men),  impf. 
i-TL-6r]-v  i-TL-6€-}x€i/,  etc. ;  with  so  called  Attic  reduplication 
{infra  240),  ovtvrj/xi  (to  benefit),  aor.  (Lvdfxrjv.  In  Latin  si-st-0 
(==Gk.  i-a-Trj-iJit)  and  bi-b-o  {—Sk.  j^i-bd-mi)  have  passed  into  the 
thematic  conjugation. 

III.  Root-stems  preceded  by  reduplication  icith  the  vowel  e 
(perfect  stems,  improperly  called  in  Greek  second  perfects-). — 

I  The  same  vowel- gradation  takes  place  in  every  syllable,  whether  a  root- 
syllable  or  suffix-syllable,  which  immediMtely  precedes  tlie  conjugation- 
ending,  and  does  not  contain  the  thematic  ejo.     Cf.  infra  269. 

■-  The  ordinary  grammars  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  their  nomen- 
clature ;  the  so-called  second  j)erfects  are  much  more  simple  and  primitive 
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The  root  alternates  between  the  three  grades:^  Gk.  foZB-a 
ft'S-/xev,  ye-yoi'-a  ye-ya-/x€J',  Ae-XoiTr-a  Xe'-Xct/x-/>tat.,  eiX-y\ov6-a  (Kom.) 
and  i\-^XvO-a,  ne-cfievy-a,  Xi-X-qO-a,  etc, ;  Lat.  vicl-l^  to-tond-l^ 
spo-jyond-l,  pe-pend-l^  jie-pig-i^  llqu-lyfdg-i^  tul-l  =  te-tul-l,  cf. 
rettuUt^  fec-l  =  *fe-fec-l  (cf.  WrjKa,  reOeiKa),  showing  the  normal 
grade  of  the  root  as  contrasted  with  the  reduced  grade  of  fdc-io 
{supra  41,  3). 

Tn  Greek,  roots  ending  in  a  non-aspirated  guttural  or  labial 
often  show  in  the  perfect  the  corresponding  aspirate  :  ttXc'/c-w 
7ri-TrX€\-a,  Xey-oi  Xe-Xc^-a,  /SXaTr-TOi  /5e'-^Aa^-a,  Tpi(3-o)  ri-rplcfi-a, 
etc.  This  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  invariable  :  we  have 
just  seen  rricfievya  and  XeXoLTra.  Moreover,  it  is  somewhat  late  ; 
the  aspirated  perfect  is  unknown  to  Homer  ;  Herodotus  and 
Thuc3Tlides  have  only  one  instance,  7reVo/x<^a  ;  the  tragedians 
another,  reVpo^a;  its  wide  extension  dates  from  Aristophanes 
and  Plato.  Hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  analogical  cor- 
ruption, aided  perhaps  by  the  tendency  of  popular  Attic  to 
aspiration;  e.g.  ypa^rco  regularly  had  1st  sing.  perf.  ye-ypa<^-a, 
and  no  less  regularly  1st  pi.  perf.  yi-ypajm-fxev ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Tpi/S-oi  also  had  1st  pi.  perf.  Te-Tpl/x-/ji€v,  and  the  likeness 
between  yiypajxjxev  and  rirpl/jifxev  brought  about  the  likeness 
between  yeypacfta  and  reTpl(f>a  (cf.  supra  62  Q. 

(88)  IV.  Stems  icith  suffix  -na-  {weakened  -na-):  Greek 
presents. — The  root  is  generally  weakened  :  Sd/x-vrj-fxt  (to  sub- 
due) =Sa/x-i'd-yaf,,  1st  pi.  hajx-va-fx^v  ;  CTKL^-vrj-jxi,  KLp-vq-pa,  8v-va-fxat, 
pLap-va-jxai ;  normal  grade  in  Triprvq-jxt  (to  sell),  cf.  the  deflected 
grade  in  irop-v-q  (prostitute).  There  is  a  transition  to  the  the- 
matic conjugation  in  Sa/xrvd-oi^Sd/xvrjfxi. 

V.  Stems  iclth  suffix  -new-  (iceakened  -nu-):  Greek  pre- 
sents.— For  the  regular  gradation  -vev-  -vr-,  which  Sanskrit 
shows  in  this  class,  e.g.  sanomi  (I  conquer),  1st  pi.  sanumds, 
Greek  substituted  through  analogy  a  gradation  -vv-  -vv-  modelled 
on  the  alternation  -vd-  -va-  of  the  preceding  class,  e.g.  huK-vv-jxi 
8eiK-j/r-/xcv,  like    Sdfx-i'd-/xL    Sd/x-vd-fxev.      Another    corruption  is 

than  those  called  first  perfects  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  second  aorists 
passive  as  contrasted  witii  the  first  aorists,  etc. 

1  The  whole  subject  of  reduplication  and  vowel-gradation  is  further  dis- 
cussed in  connexion  with  conjugation,  infra  237  seq.,  292  seq. 
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equally  noticeable.  As  in  the  preceding  class,  the  root  ought 
to  be  weakened,  since  the  Sanskrit  accent  falls  sometimes  on 
the  suffix,  sometimes  on  the  termination,  never  on  the  radical 
syllable.  But  Gfreek  shows  only  a  very  few  forms  with 
weakened  root,  6p-vv-fxi  (I  rouse),  Ta-vv-fxat  (I  stretch)  =  *Tn-vv- 
fxat,  cf.  T€tV(o  and  raro? ;  and  most  verbs  of  this  class,  Tn^y-vv-fxi, 
p-^y-vv-/xL,  p(i)v-vv-fj,t,  ^evy-vv-fxi,  SeiK-rv-jja,  etc.,  show  the  normal 
grade.  The  vocalism  of  the  sigmatic  futures  and  aorists,  in 
which  this  grade  is  regular,  tt^Iw,  prjiu),  Set-to,  ^et'^w,  must  have 
influenced  the  vocalism  of  the  present. 

There  is  a  transition  to  the  thematic  conjugation  in  Greek 
Ta-vv-o)  (I  stretch),  and  perhaps  also  in  the  form  fxc-vv-w  mi-nu-0 
(T  lessen),  which  is  common  to  Greek  and  Latin. 

(89)  VI.  Stems  icith  suffix  -e-/-o-  unaccented  in  the  primi- 
tive language  :  Greek  and  Latin  presents. — This  class  is  large 
and  well-known  :  Gk.  Xey-a>  (Xiy-o-jx^v  Aey-e-rc),  (f)£p-iD,  XrjO-(D 
=  Xa.6-w,  A.et7r-co,  (f>evy-u) ;  Lat.  leg^o,  fer^o^  clic-0^  fid-o,  duc-o. 
As  is  indicated  by  the  theory  and  shown  by  the  examples,  the 
root,  which  was  accented  in  the  primitive  language,  always 
assumes  the  normal  form  ;  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
contrast  AetV-co  and  t-Xi--o-v,  <^et'y-w  and  e-cfivy-orv,  Trer-o-fxai  and 
€-7rr-6-/xr}i'.  In  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  the  root  seems 
to  be  weakened  in  the  present,  Gk.  apx^co,  /xax-o-/xat,  ypa<^-<o, 
Lat.  dl-Oj  scdb-o,  Graeco-Latin  ay-rw  dg-o,  ayx-to  ang-o,  etc.,  pro- 
bably a  second  aorist  stem  has  been  substituted  for  a  regular 
present  stem  like  * ixa-x^o-fxaL,  *ype'<^-(o,  etc.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  suppose  that  this  substitution  is  due  to  analogy  ;^ 
for,  just  as  the  imperfect  is  the  present  tense  augmented,  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  sorcalled  second  aorist  is  the  augmented 
tense  of  another  present,  almost  lost.  In  other  words,  the 
known  series  e-^euy-o-v  <^ei'y-co  requires  a  corresponding  theo- 
retical series  t-(j>vy^orv  *^ry-a) ;  but  the  second  term  of  the  latter 
spread  very  little  and  ended  by  falling  into  disuse,  whereas  the 
other  series  remained  un changed. - 

1  E.p.  in  accorilauce  with  the  formula  ypdcpui :  ^ypa<poi'{  =  'e-arhh-o-m,  aorist 
talcen  for  an  imperfect)  ==  ^epw :  ^(pepov. 

'  We  must  even  go  further.  Given  a  root  *hher,  it  couUl  no  doubt  be 
conjugated,  at  the  option  of  the  speaker,  with  no  affix  *bher-ini   (cf.  Lat. 
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Much  more  rarely  the  root  seems  to  be  deflected,  e.g.  rpioy-u) 
(to  guaw),  aor.  e-rpay-o-v.  Here  it  is  the  vocalism  of  the  per- 
fect which  contamim^^ated  that  of  the  present, -as  may  easily 
be  proved  in  the  case  of  the  typical  form  ye-ywy-co  (to  cry), 
which  is  modelled  on  the  perfect  ye-ywv-a,  and  shows,  not  only 
its  vocalism,  but  even  its  reduplication. 

VII.  Stems  ivith  suffix  -e-/-o-  p7*imi^iueZ?/  unaccented: 
Greek  subjunctives. — Morphologically  this  class  does  not  differ 
from  the  preceding  one :  o-r>J-o-/xei',  used  as  a  subjunctive,  is 
evidently  framed  in  the  same  way  as  Xiy-o-ixiv,  which  is  used 
as  indicative ;  but  as  the  root  ara  was  Capable  of  being  conju- 
gated without  an  affixj  its  conjugation  with  an  affix  was  utilized 
to  serve  as  a  subjunctive.  In  other  wordsj  Xiy-o-ixev  would  be  a 
subjunctive  if  there  existed  an  indicative  *X.iy-ixL.^  To  this  class 
belong  all  subjunctives  with  a  shdrt  vowel,  present  t-o-/x€i/ (let  us 
go),  aorist  f3n-o-jx€Vj  a-T^-o-fxev,  Suy-o-jxev^  perfect  el8-o-fxev^  (cf, otS-a); 
these  forms  were  still  fairly  common  in  the  language  of  Homer, 
but  were  superseded  in  ordinary  Greek  by  subjunctives  with  a 
long  vowel.  In  Latin  this  type  is  unknown ;  from  the  mere 
fact  that  Latin  no  longer  had  any  non-thematid  indicatives,  all 
its  thematic  verbal  forms  were  used  as  indicatives.  Latin,  how- 
ever, still  kept  erd  =  *es-o  —  Gk.  *lo--co  (ew,  w),  a  subjunctive  used 
as  future 

(90)  VIII.  Stems  with  suffix  -e-/-6-  accented  in  the  primi- 
tive language :  non-thematic  aorists  (called  in  Greek  second 
aorists). — The  root  is  weakened,  as  is  shown  by  the  primitive 
accentuation,  which  Greek  faithfully  preserved  in  the  forms 
incapable  of  conjugation,  inf.  ^uy-etr,  part,  ^uy-tov,  cf.  cf)€vy-av 
and  cfi€vy-(Dv.  It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  Xa/3-etv^  Xa^-etr, 
TTT-i-orOat  (cf.  the  present  TreV-e-cr^at),  e-cr;^-o-i^  (cf.  €)(-(d  —  ^aex-o)), 
A(.7r-eu',  TtaO-dv  ( =  *wn6-uv,  cf.  perf.  7ri-7rov$-j.),  etc.    Sometimes  the 


fer-^),  with  no  affix  but  with  redupHcation  *hhi-hher-mi  (cf.  Sk.  hi-hhar-mt,  I 
carry),  with  aftix  -nd-  *h)ir-na-]ni,  with  aflfix  -iieiv-  "blir-nSn-^mi,  with  aflfix 
-e-  (  0-)  *hher-a  (0ep-w,  Sk.  blidr-d-ini),  or  with  affix  -e-  [-6-)  "bhr-d,  and  so 
on.  Of  tliis  original  variety,  which  correspondf^d  perhaps  to  different  shades 
of  present  meaning  (momentary,  durative,  iterative,  etc  ),  we  should  find  iu 
each  language  only  a  few  isolated  examples,  di^ijecta  vieiitbrd  verbi, 

1  There  is  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Homeric  iXiy/x-rjU  (Od.  ix.  335). 

2  ei'S-w  might  also  be  the  subjunctive  of  a  present  *€t^-fii. 
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character  of  the  root  is  uncertain,  e.g.  /xoX-tiv  (to  go),  Oav-ilv 
(to  die),  /3a\-€'i:v  no  doubt  on  the  analogy  of  fSdkXo).^  More  rarely 
still  the  normal  grade  crept  in,  e.g.  reK-elv  (to  bring  forth) 
where  however  the  form  without  e  would  be  unpronounceable, 
yiv-i-a-Oai  (cf.  yer-o?),  Te/x-elv  (tO  CUt,  cf.  pres.  Te/x-J'w).  Latin 
shows  only  a  few  traces  of  this  form,  which  is  so  common  in 
Greek,  namely,  in  old  Latin,  the  aorists  tag-6^  tag-i-t  (con- 
trasted with  the  nasalized  present  iang-6)^  jjag-o-nt  or  pac-o-nt 
(they  have  made  an  agreement,^  cf.  the  presents  pang-o  and 
pac-isco-r),  and  even  in  classical  Latin  the  participle  por-c-?2f-e6- 
(those  who  have  brought  forth),  contrasted  with  the  present 
participle  par-ie-nt-es  (those  who  bring  forth). 

IX.  Stems  with  suffix  -e-j-6-  preceded  by  reduplication  loith 
the  vowel  e  :  in  Greek  reduplicated  second  aorists.— This  class, 
except  for  the  additional  reduplication,  is  absolutely  identical 
with  the  preceding  one,  though  much  rarer :  i-Xi-XaO-o-v  (I  hid 
myself);  Hom.  Xc-XafS-e-adat  (Od.  iv.  388),7re7n^oVres  (Il.xxiii.  37); 
class.  rjy-ay-6v  aorist  of  ay-o>  with  SO  called  Attic  reduplication  ; 
class.  cT7roj/  =  Hom.  €a7roi'  =  *e-Fc-F7r-o-T/  with  augment,  reduplica- 
tion, and  weakened  form  of  the  root  Fctt  (to  speak,  cf.  fe7r-os), 
like  €-7re- (f>u-o-v  with  weakening  of  the  root  ghen  (to  kill,  cf. 
detvo)  and  <^ov-o'-s  ^) ;  similarly  imper.  ctTr-e^fetTr-e  (say)  =  *fc-f7r-€.^ 
Latin  no  longer  has  anything  similar  ;  if  inquit  is  a  syncope 
for  *in-vequ-it  (he  says,  root  vequ  =  h'n-.,  cf  voc-s  and  Gk.  foV-s, 
voice)  ^  we  see  that  the  root  has  not  there  been  accompanied 
by  any  reduplication. 

X.  Stems  icith  suffix  -e-/-o-  (proethnic  accent  unknown)  7?rf- 
ceded  by,  reduplication  with  the  vowel  i :  Greek  and  Latin 
presents. — The  root  is  weakened.     Greek  :  yt-yv-o-fxai^  cf.  yeV-os  ; 

1  We  should  expect  *^\-e2i',  cf.  the  normal  grade  in  /3A-os  and  the  deflected 
gra<1e  in/SoX-j? ;  but  the  so-called  roots  witli  metathesis,  like  ^iA-Xw  jSXtj-t  s, 
dav  c'^p  dv-q  (TKw  show  gradations  still  partially  unexplained,  which  are  no 
doubt  connected  with  the  presence  of  long  sonant  nasals  and  hquids,  cf. 
suj)r(i  49  and  52  in  tine. 

-  Le(j.  xii.  Tah.  ''  rem  tihei pacont  oratod"  (v/hen  the  parties  have  come  to 
an  agreement  respecting  the  suit,  let  the  judge  ratify  their  agreement). 

3  Spc  suprn  57,  4. 

4  The  diphtliong  ei  in  elirov  cannot  be  explained  by  *^7rw  preceded  by  the 
augment,  for  then  it  would  not  remain  in  all  moods  of  the  aorist. 

^   In  any  case,  the  1st  pers.  ivqnam  can  only  be  a  subjunctive. 
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TTi-TTT-o)  (to  fall),  same  root  as  -n-cT-Q-is.ai  (to  fly);  T^o)  (to  seat)  = 
*cri-cr8-o>,  root  sccl  in  cS-05  and  sed-ere  ]  to-;((o  —  tcr;(o>  ^  =  *o-t-(rx-o> 
root  crexi  cf.  €;^a)  =  *£;^(o  (same  meaning) ;  Horn,  imper.  hia-irc  (say) 
=  *(o'-)  crc-o-TT-e,  root  ^sp^  (to  say),  cf.  0.  Lat.  imper.  In-sec-e]  ^ 
TLKTw,  probably  with  metathesis  for  *tl-tk-o)  (to  bring  forth, 
cf.  aor.  reK-eu'),  etc.'^  Latin:  gi-gn-d  =  *yi-yv-oi]  sidd  =  *sX-sd-d^ 
identical  with  t^co. 

(91)  XI.  Stems  icitli  suffix  -yo-  :  Greek  and  Latin  pre- 
sents.— The  primitive  accentuation  is  not  clearly  known ;  it  is 
probable  that  the  suffix  -yo-  might  sometimes  take  the  accent, 
sometimes  leave  it  on  the  root.  However  that-  may  be,  the 
root  mostly  appears  in  the  weakened  form,  though  forms  with 
normal  root,  like  reAXw  (to  rise),  crreAXaj  (to  send),  are  not 
very  rare ;  sometimes  we  even  find  both  forms  as  dialectical 
doublets:  thus  Dor.  (^^aipoo  (to  spoil)  =  *<^^r-?/a)  corresponds  to 
^ol.  (fiOippM  and  Ion.  <^^ei/)w  =  *^i9ep-?/(o.  We  know  moreover 
what  a  complicated  series  of  phonetic  phenomena  *  is  produced 
in  Greek  by  the  combination  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  suffix 
with  the  final  letter  of  the  root ;  it  will  suffice  to  recall  as 
examples  :  /SatVw,  ven-io ;  cnrecpd)  (to  sow,  cf.  o-n-op-d),  and  or-io-r, 
mor-io-v]  aXXofxai  (I  leap)  and  salio;  o-tlCw  (to  prick  =  *crny-?/a)), 
Trpao-crw,  Att.  7rpaTrco  =  *7rpa.K-?/a),  and  fug-lO,  far-id]  crx^^oi  (to 
split)  =  '*a-;(t8-i/{o,  cf.  scind-Oj  and  XLo-a-ofxat  (to  entreat)  ^XtV-i/o- 
/xat,  cf.  AtT-at  (prayers) ;  lastly,  tvtt-to)  and  cap-id.  In  certain 
cases,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  intervocalic  ?/,  we  should 
be  in  danger,  if  not  on  our  guard,  of  confusing  this  class  with 
class  YI ;  thus  ^u'co  (Lesb.  fjivioi)  contains  the  suffix  -?/o-,  not 
merely  the  suffix  -0-,  as  is  shown  at  once  by  the  weak  grade  of 
the  radical  syllable.     So  Avco,  kXt^'co,  etc. 

(92)  XII.  Stems  icitli  suffix  -sko-,  root  generally  iceak- 
ened :  Greek  and  Latin  presents. — This  primary  suffix  is 
pretty  common :  Gk.  (Sd-a-Ko)  (to  walk),  ySAaj-o-Kw  (to  go),  Ovyj-o-kw 

^  On  the  loss  of  aspiration,  cf.  supra  61. 

*  Viium  viihi  Camena  in^ece  versntnm,  beginning  of  the  Odyssey  of 
Livius  Andronicns  {"kvdpa  /j.01  evveire  Moucra  iroKvTpoirov). 

3  The  vowel  of  reduplication  is  often  long,  Horn.  ttItttc  (he  fell),  TrTcpaua-Kcov 
(II.  X.  502),  and  the  initial  vowel  of  Ttj/jll  {supra  87  II)  almost  eoustautly 
{i^au"€L(rai,,  etc,  II.  xviii.  471).  • 

•4  Cf.  supra  39  C. 
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(to  die),  -n-da-xoi  (to  suffer)  =  *7r?i^-crKto,  yt-yrd-o-Kw  (to  know),  7rt-7rt'- 
a-KO)  (to  give  to  drink),  Tn-n-pd-crKOi  (to  buy) ;  i  eaKe  (he  was,  II.  iii. 
180)  =  *€o-o-Ke,  cf.  Old  Lat.  csrit  (Leg.  XII  Tab.)  =  *es-sci-t  (he 
is) ;  Lat.  gU-sco,  crc-scd,  no-sco  {  =  *gnd-sco),  disco  {^^^dic-sco), 
jjosco  {  =  *p6rc-scd^  cf.  prcc-o-r).  Sometimes,  when  the  root 
ends  in  a  consonant,  it  appears  under  the  form  -isko-  :  Gk. 
€Vf)-Lo-K(D  (to  find),  dp-ap-i(TK(ji  (to  fit) ;  2  Lat.  pac-isco-r  (to  make 
an  agreement),  ap-isco-r  (to  obtain),  cf.  pac-tu-m  and  ap-tu-s. 
But  in  dpi-oTKiii  (to  please)  the  e  seems  to  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  root,  cf.  dpe-ri]  (merit,  virtue). 

XIII.  Stems  icitli  siiffix  -to-:  Greek  and  Latin  presents. 
— This  suffix  is  very  rare  in  Greek ;  hardly  any  certain  example 
can  be  cited  except  TreVrco  (to  comb),  cf.  ttoVo-s  (fleece);  Lat. 
Hcc-to  (to  bend),  cf.  TrXeK-w  (to  plait),  nec-to,  plcc-to^  etc.  If  it 
seems  frequent  in  Greek  after  a  labial  (tvtttwj  Ko-rrTUi^  fxdpTrru), 
ptiTTOi,  etc.),  the  reason  is  that  the  group  Try  phonetically 
becomes  ttt  ;  hence  all  these  cases  belong  to  class  XL 

XIV.  Stems  ivitli  suffix  -dho-  (?),  Gk.  -O0-,  Lat.  -do-:  Greek 
and  Latin  presents. — This  suffix,  w^hich  very  rarely  appears  as 
a  primary  suffix,  forms  in  Greek  :  ax^-Ooi  (to  have),  root  o-ex ; 
vt]-9(x)  (to  spin),  cf.  ri-(o ;  ttXtJ-^co  (to  be  full),  root  ttAt/,  cf.  7rt/x- 
7r\r]-/xi  and  ple-nu-S]  ea-Ou)  (to  eat)  =  *eS-^oj,  cf.  eS-w;  dx-Oo-/j.aL 
(to  be  grieved),  cf.  dx-yv-fxaL  (same  meaning),  etc.;  in  Lat. 
ten-do^^  cf.  retVo)  =  *TcV-?/a>,  *  fen-do  (I  strike)  in  offtndo^  defendo, 
cf.  Gk.  6€LV(D  =  *6€v-y(i},  fi^en-do,  cLfrcm-o,  etc.  It  is  not  known 
whether  7:>t^Z/o,  toUd^  etc.,  belong  to  this  class  or  the  following 
one  ;  for  from  a  phonetic  point  of  view  pello  may  go  back 
equally  well  to  *2)el-dd  or  ^pel-no ;  the  Greek  correlatives  have 
the  suffix  -yo-  {TrdWoi,  re'AAco). 

(93)  XV.  Stems  with  siffix  -no-  :  Greek  and  Latin  pre- 
sents.     Although  Ave    cannot    assign    to  this  suffix   an  ludo- 


^  It  will  be  seen  that  this  suflix,  like  the  preceding,  is  not  incompatible 
■with  reduplication,  e.g.TLTalvw  [stietch)  =  *Ti-T7i-yoj,  TL-rpdJ-a-KO}  (to  wound;, 
SLOdaKCj,  etc. 

2  It  was  no  doubt  the  analogy  of  this  suffix  -[(tkoi)  which  introduced  the  i 
subscript  in  OvrjaKO}  and  other  Attic  spellings,  supported  by  the  best  manu- 
scripts. 

^  Tendo  has  also  been  explained  as  *te-in-o  (reduplication  and  weakened 
root). 
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European  origin,  it  is  extremely  common  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  which  it  seems  mainly  to  be  the  result  of  an  irregular 
transition  of  classes  IV  and  V  to  the  thematic  conjugation  : 
Gk.  TTt-i'co,  iEol.  vw-vo)  (to  drink),  cf.  Lat.  po-tu-s^  SaK-rco  (to  bite), 
TCfx-vco  (to  cut),  Lesb.  ySoAXo/xat,  Ion.  /3ov\ofxaL=^*l36k-vo-fxaL; 
Old  Lat.  da-nu-nt  (they  give),^  ne-qin-nu-nt  (they  cannot), 
red-l-nu-nt  (they  return),  etc.,  class,  ll-no  (to  smear),  si-no 
(to  permit),  cf.  supra  li-tu-m^  si-tu-m.  "With  this  formation  are 
connected  a  certain  number  of  others,  much  more  complicated, 
and  apparently  modified  by  various  analogical  influences. 

1.  In  Greek  we  sometimes  find  a  suffix  -vco-,  which,  like  -vo-^ 
occurs  only  in  the  present :  iK-ycV/xat  (I  come),  cf.  aor.  lK-6-/xr)v ; 
Kv-r€(j}  (to  kiss),  cf.  aor.  c-Kv-cr-a. 

2.  Some  verbs  in  -vo)  seem  to  arise  from  -rfw,  that  is,  from 
the  suffix  -vv-  added  to  the  thematic  conjugation,  with  regular 
substitution  of  lu  for  u  before  a  vowel :  e.g.  Slvw  (to  shake), 
kXlvo)  (to  incline),  Kplvu)  (to  distinguish,  cf.  Lat.  cer-no)^  corre- 
sponding to  tEoKc  StVrw,  kA-iVvco,  Kptvvo)^  etc. ;  also  cf^Od-i'io  (to 
anticipate),  tI-vw  (to  expiate),  ^&i-voi  (to  destroy),  where  the 
radical  t,  always  long  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is  shortened  in 
later  versification. 

3.  When  the  root  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  meeting  of  this 
consonant  with  the  nasal  of  the  suffix  seems  to  have  usually 
developed  a  sound  which  was  represented  as  an  epenthetic 
vowel :  -  the  suffix  then  took  the  form  -aro-,  e.g.  afxapT-dvui  (to 
err,  aor.  rjixapr-o-v).  Moreover,  in  the  oldest  and  commonest 
type,  the  nasal  of  the  suffix  was  somehow  reflected  in  the  root, 
by  a  phonetic  process  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained,  though 
easily  conceivable :  thus  a  root  Xa.6  (to  be  hidden)  would  give 
*Xa6-vii)j  whence  *Xdv6-roi  and  *\dv6-nv<aj  and  lastly  XavO-dvw.^ 
So  also  with  Xayx-dvoy  (root  Xcyx,  cf.  perf.  Xi-Xoyx-a),  Xa/j.^-dvu), 
XifX7T-dv(D  (to  leave),  TrwO-dvofxaL  (to  learn),  and  without  nasaliza- 
tion   Xr}0-dru)j  K€vO-dr(x)   (to    hide),  av^-dvo)    (to    increase),  SapO-dvu) 


^  In  the  very  old  Latin  inscription  known  as  Dedicatio  Sorana :  ''Bonn 
danunt  Hercolei  viaxsume  mereto.^^ 

2  This  phenomeon  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Dutch  Imif  (knife), 
which  has  become  in  French  canif=  *hnnif. 

•  Cf.  fat.  \i^<TOfiaL  =  *Xad-ao-iJ.ai. 
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(to  sleep),  ala-O-dvo-iiai  (to  perceive) ;  this  mode  of  formation 
was  much  extended  by  analogy. 

4.  In  liatin  the  same  class  of  forms  followed  a  very  different 
phonetic  road.  E.g.  the  root  pdc  (to  make  firm,  cf.  Gk.  Triqy-vv-ixt 
and  Lat.  j9«c-5,  treaty),  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -no-  to 
the  weakened  form,  will  give  successively  *i)ac-no^  *ijag-no 
and  *pa7lg-no,  after  which,  the  group  i^gn  becoming  reduced  to 
7^g,  1  there  remains  the  known  form  pango.  In  the  same  way 
we  ma}^  explain  tango.,  strmgo,  pando,  lambo^  as  compared 
with  tac-tu-s,  stric-tu-s,  pat-co,  lah-iu-m  (lip),  namely,  through 
*p)at-n6  (cf.  Gk.  irLT-vrj-fjn),  Hab-no,  etc. ;  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  certain  verbs  {ju7ig-d  junxl  junc4ii-m^  cf;  jug-u-m^ 
{di)stingiL-o  -stinc-tu-s,  etc.,  cf.  Gk.  o-rt^w  =  *o-Tty-?/cu),  the 
nasalization  is  not  confined  to  the  present,  but  is  extended  by 
analogy  to  the  whole  conjugation. 

(94)  This  last  observation  leads  us  to  another  of  a  more 
general  character.  All  the  different  present-signSj  reduplica- 
tions, and  affixes  mentioned  above,  of  which  the  suffix  -7io-  is 
the  last,  do  not  by  their  nature  belong  to  the  verb  itself,  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  affect  only  the  present  of  the  verb  :  and  so 
they  disappear  regularly  in  the  other  tenses,  cf.  8t-8(o-/xt  Soo-o-w, 
SdfM-vrj-iJiL  Safxa.-(TW,  ^(.lk-vv-jxl  SecK-cro),  o";(t^co  =  *o-xiS-?/w  and  (r)(icru) 
—  ^o-xiS-croi,  Xafx^-dvoi  e-\a^-o-v,  etc.,  etc.,  and  in  Latin  no-sco 
no-vl,  cer-no  cre-vi,  cap-to  cep-i,  tang-o  te-tig-l,  etc.-  But  it 
was  likewise  inevitable  that  the  form  of  the  present  should 
occasionally  influence  that  of  the  other  tenses,  and  that  so  an 
affix  belonging  exclusively  to  the  present  should  in  course  of 
time  spread  to  part  or  even  "the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  con- 
jugation. Hence,  by  the  side  of  the  regular  Scocro)  we  find  the 
Homeric    ScSwao),^  and  even   more  naturally  the   reduplicated 


^  It  is  not  possible  however  to  reduce  this  change  to  a  certain  and  inva- 
riable law,  cf,  svpra  62  ^. 

"  Hence,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  del^oj,  for  example, 
is  the  future  of  deiKvy/xi.  The  present,  future,  and  perfect  form  distinct 
systems,  perfectly  independent  of  one  another.  The  truth  is,  that  del^cj  is 
the  future  of  the  root  5eiK  (to  show),  of  which  deiKvvfii  is  the  present, 
SeSftxi^  the  perfect,  etc  ,  etc. 

3  AtS^fTOMCf  (Od.  xiii.  358),  and  so  also  ivi\f/ei.  (he  will  say,  Od.  xi  148) 
cf.  supra  X. 

I 
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^i^-qjxai  {  =  *8i-Syr]-fxai,  cf.  ^r]-Ti-u),  to  seek),  in  which  the  redu- 
plication is  scarcely  any  longer  apparent,  has  for  future 
hi^-qcroixai  ;  rvTzroi  has  Tv\po),  but  in  Attic  rvTrrrjcroi  ;  and  the  Suffix 
ri/eor,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  lost  in  the  aorist  of  Kvve'w, 
remains  in  Klviui  (to  move),  fut.  /cZ-v^J-a-w,  and  all  the  other  forms  ; 
Jastly,  KpLvoi,  kXlvo),  etc.,  have  in  the  future  Kpivoi,  kXlvu),  etc., 
just  like  fiei-ii)  ^€i/-a>  {infra  97),  in  which  the  v  belongs  to  the 
root.  In  Latin,  this  confusion  is  much  less  common ;  we  have, 
however,  already  seen  jicnx-i,  and  pang-o^  which  has  a  regular 
perfect  pepigi^  has  also  an  analogical  perfect  panxi ;  on  the 
other  hand,  ven-io  has  in  the  infinitive  ven-i-re  {  —  *ven-ie-re  ?), 
^s  if  it  were  a  secondary  formation,  whereas  a  comparison  with 
the  Grreek  /3atvw  shows  that  it  contains  exactly  the  same  affix 
as  cap^io^  of  which  the  infinitive  is  cap-e-re. 

(95)  XVI.  Ste7ns  icith  suffix  -ye-  (-ie-),  weakened  -I-:  Greek 
optatives. — The  gradation  is  very  regular:  So-irj-v  So-l-jxevy 
TirO€-L7]-v  TL-9e-l-fxev^  Lat.  s-ic-iu  s-ics  s-ie-t  (old  subjunctive  of 
swn)^  pi.  s-i-mus,  etc.,  cf.  Sk.  sydm.  We  see  by  these  examples 
that  the  root  is  weakened  before  this  affix :  the  Greek  optative 
d-qv  =  *  e(TTi-t]-v  instead  of  the  regular  *(r-Lr)-v  is  explained  by  the 
analogy  of  those  forms  of  the  verb  in  which  co-  remained  un- 
changed, indie.  *i(r-fXL   (e/xixt   eljxi)  and  subj.  *€0-a)  (co)). 

In  Latin  the  form  siem  is  still  frequent  in  the  comic  poets, 
but  in  the  classical  language  the  analogy  of  stmus  sltis 
created  shn  sis  sit^  which  finally  prevailed.  The  other  three 
optatives  kept  by  Latin,  ed-i-m  (I  may  eat),  du-i-m  (I  may 
give)  and  vcl-i-m,  likewise  show  only  the  weakened  form  of 
the  suffix. 

(96)  XVII.  Stems  icith  suffix  -s-  :  in  Greek  the  sigmatic 
aorist,  called  first  aorist,  1st  sing.  eXenj/a  (  =  *t-/V€t7r-(r-m),  eSet^a, 
^a-Tpeij/a^  eo-TT^o-a,  eretcra,!  from  Tico,  etc. ;  in  Latin,  a,Jarge  num- 
ber of  perfects,  vlxi  (  =  *veig-s-ei/^  cf.  vivo  =  *veiyv-o),  flex i^ 
scrij?sT,  auxl,  fulsi,  finxi,  etc. — Originally  the  root  appeared 
in  the  normal  grade,^  but  it  was  further  subject  to  a  regular 

^  This  is  the  true  form  of  the  aorist  often  written  ^rCcxa. 
2  VEIXSEI  is  found  on  one  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios. 
'  Notice  the  very  curious  correspundeuce  erpeipa  :  irpxiroy,  ^Xeixj/a  :  ^Xnrov, 
?(t>€v^oL  (a  late  form):  i(pvyov,  etc. 
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gradation,  which  Greek  and  Latin  entirely  lost.  Indeed,  every- 
thing tends  to  show  that  the  roots  A.et7r  (to  leave),  crxctS  (to  cut), 
for  example,  were  conjugated  in  the  sigmatic  aorist,  1st  sing. 
£-/\€t7r-o--a,  *£-(TX€tS-cr-a,  1st  pi.  *^-\nr-(T-ixev,  * e-(rxt-^-o--/x€v  ;  but 
analogy  introduced  uniformity  into  this  mode  of  conjugation, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  different  circumstances,  sometimes 
the  normal  form  (lActi/^a  eXctj/^aaei/),  sometimes  the  weakened 
form  (co-xto-a  i(TXicrafji€v),  prevailed  in  all  persons  and  all 
moods.  In  certain  cases,  we  do  not  even  find  either  of  these 
forms,  but  a  form  wdth  a  long  vowel,  eXva-a,  which  seems  to 
be  a  compromise  between  the  two  regular  forms  *€-\iv-cr-  and 
*c-/\i;-cr-.  The  flexion  is  even  more  uniform  in  Latin,  in  which 
it  has  been  corrupted  much  more  than  in  Greek,  since  it  is  not 
distinguished  from  the  flexion  of  the  perfect  in  regard  to  the 
person-endings,  i  With  these  reservations,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  forms  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  in  the  two  languages  show 
a  decided  agreement. 

(97)  XVIII.  Stems  with  suffix  -so-:  Greek  future,  €(T-(To-jj.aL 
class.  ecro/JLat,  \€Lxj/oi{lst  pi.  AciV-o-o-^ei/),  Sct'lco,  cTTpixpui^  cTT-qaw,  TCtVo), 
Avo-o),  </)€u^co,  etc. ;  in  Latin,  a  few  sigmatic  aorist  subjunctives 
found  only  in  old  Latin,  faxo,  capso  (later  fecero,  cepero)^ 
rapsit,  occlsit^  {  =  *oc-cid-si-t). — The  root  is  in  the  same 
grade  as  in  the  aorist,  and  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  this  for- 
mation ought  to  come  under  the  head  of  secondary  derivation, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  based  on  the  preceding  class,  with  the 
addition  of  the  secondary  suffix  -0-,  the  sign  of  the  subjunc- 
tive (supra  VII).  In  fact,  it  is  plain  that,  just  as  e-a-rr]-  has 
subjunctive  o-Tr'j-o-ixev,  so  e-Avo--  ought  to  have  subjunctive 
Xi'-cr-o-fxev,  and  Greek  itself  gives  us  a  proof  of  this  in  the 
numerous  aorist  subjunctives  with  a  short  vowel  preserved  in 
Homeric  versification,  (irjcrofx^v^  rlaire^  afX€iij/€TaL.  As  there  is  no 
reason  to  separate  these  subjunctives  from  the  Greek  futures 
whose  form  is  identical  with  them,  and  from  the  few  Latin 
subjunctives  showing  the  same  formation,  it  seems  more 
natural  to  see  in  the  Greek  affix  -a-o-  a  sign  of  the  aorist  sub- 

1  In  other  words  vWi  is  conjugated  just  like  fugl,  though  from  the  point 
of  view  of  morphology  it  is  entirely  different  from  it. 
-  Leg.  XII  'lab.,  "  Si  imoccisW  =  ''  si  eum  occ'ulerit."' 
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junctive  than  to  identify  it  with  the  Sanskrit  affix  of  the 
future  -sya-,  the  correspondence  of  which  moreover  would 
involve  a  somewhat  serious  phonetic  difficulty. ^ 

In  one  case,  however,  the  formation  of  the  future  diverges 
from  that  of  the  sigmatic  aorist.  When  the  root  ends  in  a  nasal 
or  liquid,  the  aoristic  -cr-  is  added  as  usual  to  the  simple  root, 
fiiv-u)  *€-/A€T-a--a  (e/xeti/a),^  kcAAo)  c-KeX-cr-a.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  affix  of  the  future  is  in  this  case  added  to  a  dissyllabic  form, 
e.g.  fxh-o),  fut.  *fX€V€-(Tu},  whence  Ion.  /xeveo),  Att.  fxevw,  and  so 

also  ^'€/XOJ    V€/X€(jO    V€fJLU),  (TTekkoi    (TTcXiiJi  (Ttekoi^  (f)$€Lp(jJ  cfiOefjioi    <f>9€po)^ 

etc.  There  is  still  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  this  c,  which 
seems  to  be  inserted  between  the  root  and  suffix,  and  which 
recurs  in  nominal  formations  like  vejuc-on?,  ycrc-rr/p.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is,  that  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
root,  one  of  the  forms  of  which  would  thus  be  dissyllabic  ; 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  root  of  the  verbs  ya/xe-oj, 
KaXe-o),  which  evidently  cannot  be  put  on  the  same  level  wdth 
the  secondary  form  <^iX-£-w,  since  their  vowel  remains  short 
in  the  future:  ^tX-r^-crw,  but  *ya/x€-cr(o  ya/xc'tu  ya/xa»,  *KaXe-cra)  KaA.ea> 
KttAco. 

In  Ionic-Attic  this  future  ending  -ecu  -w  extended  outside 
its  proper  sphere^  to  the  secondary  verbs  in  -i^co  ;  e.g.  the 
future  of  KofjiL^o)  (to  carry)  is  Koix(.(r(D  =  * Koixih-croi^  but  also  ko/jluo) 
KOfXib),  and  similarly  ^aStet  (he  will  walk),  oretStet  (he  will  re- 
proach), Horn.  KTcpto)  (II.  xviii.  334),  etc. 

The  suffix  -€o-,  wrongly  used  and  wrongly  added  to  the 
sigmatic  sign,  must  also  be  recognised  in  the  so  called  Doric 
futurcj  e.g.  Trpa.$€0),  which  is  equivalent  to  *7rpdK-a-e(T-(D/'  and 
consequently  contains  the  affix  of  the  future  twdce  over.  The 
spelling  Trpct^ico,  (TTreva-LO),  which  is  also  met  with,  seems  to  show 
a  tendency  to  a  semi-vocalic  pronunciation  of  the  c;  "*  and,  lastly, 
the  contracted  form    i$Q),   attested   by   the    manuscripts    and 

^  Of  course  this  explanation  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  in  a  very  ancient  stage  of  Greek  of  a  future  ^Xvayu  which  might 
at  length  have  coalesced  with  the  aorist  subjunctive  XJo-w. 

2  Cf.  supra  47  C. 

3  It  seems  impossible,  however,  to  overlook  the  great  resemblance  between 
*irp3K-<T-e<TU}  and  the  Lat.  fut.  perf.  vlxerd=*vlj-s-eso. 

*  Cf.  supra  20,  3. 
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grammarians,  is  no  longer  distinguished  save  by  its  accentua- 
tion from  the  regular  future  ein). 

XIX.  Stems  icltli  suffix  -so- identical  with  the  preceding : 
Greek  aorists. — These  aorists,  which  are  very  rare,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  future  tense  augmented,  or  better  still,  as  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  affixes,  since  they  combine  the  a- 
of  the  sigmatic  aorist  with  the  o/c  of  the  thematic  aorist.  We 
may  cite  (Hom.)  hva^ro  8'  176^.105  (the  sun  set,  root  8u),  /S/j-o-e-ro 
(he  walked),  l$ov  (I  came),  and  lastly  e-n-ecrov  (I  fell)  evidently 
modelled  on  the  1st  aor.  e7rea-a  =  *l-7reor-(r-a  =  *t'-/j>ef-s-m. 

(98)  XX.  Steiiis  icith  suffix  -e-  :  in  the  Greek  so  called 
second  aorists  passive. — The  root  is  generally  weakened: 
i-Sdjx-r]    (he  was    conquered),  i-(3pdx-r]   (it  was  moistened,  cf. 

fSp^x-o)),    i-rvTT-rj,     i-irdy-rj,     i-ppdy-rj,     i-^vy-rj,     i-cf)dv-r],    i-\L--rj     (a 

doubtful  form,  cf.  II.  xvi.  507).  In  Latin  the  contrast  of 
jac-e-re  with  jac-io,  ^jai-c-re  (to  be  spread)  with  jKind-o 
(to  spread),  lic-et  (=  e-XiTr-?;?)^  with  linqii-i-t^  etc.,  seems  to 
show  the  existence  of  these  old  foims  with  the  suffix  -e-  and 
passive  sense,  which  in  conjugation  would  be  confused  with 
the  verbs  of  secondary  derivation  in  -co. 

§  2.     Greek  Formations. 

(99)  I.  Stems  ictth  suffix  -■<- :  three  or  four  aorists,  l-Oq-K-a^ 
t-Sca-K-a^  rf-K-oi  (from  t-rj-fxi). — One  is  lost  in  conjectures  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  isolated  form.  If,  however,  we  take  into 
account  that  in  Latin  the  root  6rj  certainly  appears  with  an 
equally  obscure  guttural  addition  in  fa-c-io,  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  notice  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  root  Sw 
in  Sanskrit  (ddg-a-tt\  he  gives),  and  perhaps  dialect ically  in 
Greek,"  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  k  might  very 
well  be  part  of  the  root :  in  this  case  e-OrjK-a,  e-ScoK-a  would  be 
to  the  roots  OrjK^  Sojk  what  e-ara-v  is  to  the  root  o-ra,  pei'fectly 
regular  unthematic  aorists.  The  other  instances  would  arise 
from  an  analogy  which  extended  only  very  slightly. 

1  A  correspondence  made  doubtful  by  the  difference  between  the  two 
gutturals. 

-  An  optative  present  ZwkoIt],  correspouding  to  a  verb  *5^»f-w,  is  believed 
to  occur  on  a  Cyprian  inscription. 
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II.  Stevis  with  suffix  -k-  j^receded  by  reduplication  with  the 
vowel  e  :  Greek  perfects,  called  first  perfects,  Xi-Xv-K-a^  Sc-Sv-K-a, 
fte-jSij-K-a,  Tre'-TTTw-K-a,  €(TTr]Ka  =  *cr€-a-Td-K-a.^  etc. — It  would  Hardly 
have  been  necessary  to  mention  the  preceding  class,  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  must  be  closely  connected  with  the  Greek  per- 
fects in  -K-,  which  are  much  commoner  than  the  radical  perfects. 
On  the  hypothesis  above  mentioned,  we  see  that  ri-O^iK-a  ^  (cf. 
Lat.  fec-i)  and  Se-Sco/c-a  would  be  regular  perfects  like  Xi-Xonr-a^ 
and  that  from  them  the  k,  being  regarded  as  an  affix,  would 
spread  to  other  verbs  also.-  But  the  remarkable  extension  of 
this  addition  /c,  as  contrasted  with  the  slenderness  of  its  origi- 
nal basis,  has  given  rise  to  legitimate  doubts  as  to  this  view  ; 
hence  other  explanations  have  been  thought  of,  and  in  parti- 
cular a  particle  /<a  kcv  k€,  identical  with  the  enclitic  kc  which 
gives  the  verb  a  conditional  meaning  in  the  Homeric  language, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  enclitic,  being  frequently 
used  after  the  regular  perfect  (3rd  sing.  *hi^oi  kc)  ended  by 
coalescing  with  it.  This  conjecture  also  is  open  to  very  serious 
objections.     The  question  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  settled.^ 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  guttural  never 
appears  except  in  the  active ;  the  perfect  middle  is  always, 
according  to  the  usual  terminology,  a  second  perfect,  that  is, 
in  it  the  verbal  terminations  are  added  directly  to  the  root, 
e.g.  Xi-Xv-}xai  and  Te-^7/-/xat  formed  like  Xi-Xei/x-fxai,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  of  formation  in  Xe-Xv-K-a  and  Xe-Xocir-a. 

(lOo)  III.  Stems  with  suffix -a-o- i^receded  by  reduplication 
with  vowel  e  :  future  perfect. — The  typical  form  Xe-Xi-cro-fxai  is 
evidently  modelled  on  Xe-Xv-jxai  and  the  relation  of  Xvofxai  to 
Xvaofxai.  We  know  that  it  scarcely  appears  except  in  the 
passive  voice.  Attic  however  has  some  future  perfects  active, 
in  which  even  the  hysterogene  guttural  of  the  perfect  active  is 
present,  e.g.  rc^VT/^tt,  co-ry/^^w,  modelled  on  re-Ovij-K-a^  ecmjKa. 

'  The  vocalism  of  tbe  root  here  is  somewhat  puzzling.  Moreover, 
Te-6r]K-a='=  fec-i  is  likewise  fonud  in  Attic  inscriptions. 

^  Thus  ^arrjKa  :  XariqiXL^bebuxa  :  5l5u}/jli.. 

[^  The  history  of  the  Greek  perfect  in  -Ka  has  been  well  given  by  Curtins 
in  his  Greek  Verb,  pp.  408  if.  (^^ur^ay,  1880),  though  his  explanation  of  its 
origin  is  now  generally  regarded  as  insufficient.  The  origin  of  this  perfect 
has  been  briefly  discussed  by  the  translator  in  the  Transactions  of  th^ 
Oxford  Ihilological  Society  for  1887-8,  p.  23  (Clarendon  Press,  1888,  l.-?.).] 
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(loi)  IV.  Stems  icith  svffix  -ea-:  the  augmented  perfect 
tense  called  the  pluperfect ;  the  oldest  and  simplest  type  is 
rjSea  (I  knew),  iXiXoL-rrea  (I  had  left),  etc. — If  the  latter  form  goes 
back  to  *i-\€-XoL7T-€a-a  =  *i-X€-Xoi7r-€a-ni,  we  are  tempted  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  Latin  pluperfect  fugeram  —  *foug-cs-dm  ;  but, 
in  the  first  place,  this  genealogy  is  not  historically  proved,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  Latin  vocalism  does  not  agree  with  the 
Greek,  the  Latin  a  being  incompatible  with  the  Greek  termina- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  same  divergence  is  noticeable  between 
the  two  imperfects,  Gk.  ^a  ( =  *^o-a  =  *^or-7?2)  and  Lat.  er-am^ 
which  can  scarcely  be  separated.  On  the  whole,  the  question 
must  be  left  undecided,  for  the  Latin  mode  of  formation  may 
be  a  new^  development. 

(102)  V.  Stems  xvith  suffix  -Or^  :  first  aorists  passive,- 
l-ri-Ot]  i-S6-0r}^  i-Xv-Orj-v  l-Xu^fi-B-q^v . — This  aorist,  which  is  much 
commoner  than  the  aorist  in  -77-,  seems  nevertheless  to  belong 
to  a  comparatively  late  date,  though  it  had  already  spread 
considerably  in  the  time  of  Homer.  There  is  no  form  Certainly 
corresponding  to  it  in  Latin,  and  its  origin  is  obscure.  It  is 
possible  that  the  aorist  in  -i]-  of  a  verb  with  the  suffix  -^to,  e.g. 
i-vrj-0-7]  from  vi]-OiM  (to  spin),  may  have  been  referred  by  mis- 
take to  the  simple  verb,  e.g.  vi-oi^  and  that  then  the  relation  of 
»'€(o  to  h'TjOt]  gave  rise  to  a  similar  relation  between  Avw  and 
iXvOj],     But  this  explanation  is  only  hypothetical. ^ 

VI.  Stems  ivith  suffix  -yao- :  second  futures  passive. — By 
adding  the  future  suffix  ^aro-  to  the  stem  of  the  aorist  in  -t^-^j 
Greek  formed  a  future  passive,  ^aK-rJ-o-o^/xat,  which  stands  to 
i-<fid-vr]-r  in  the  same  relation  as  the  middle  Orj-a-o-jxai  stands  t(3 

l-Oq-v. 

VII.  Stems  ifWi  svffix  ^O-qa-o-:  first  futures   passive. —  The 

1  A  later  and  in  many  respects  more  probable  hypothesis  (Waekernagelj 
K.  Z.  XXX.  p.  302)  starts  from  the  Sanskrit  termination  of  the  2nd  sing; 
mid.  -thCis,  which  it  restores  to  the  Indo-European  language  under  the  form 
"-tlies^G'k.  -6r)s.  In  this  system,  i-Xv-firjs,  foi*  example,  would  be  merely 
the  2nd  pers.  sing,  middle  of  an  aorist  stem  *e-Xi;-  {supra  87  I),  on  th^ 
analogy  of  which  would  afterwards  be  based  the  other  forms  IXvd-qv  eXvdrj, 
imitated  from  those  of  the  aorist  in  -77-.  The  author  has  recently  showri 
(Bull.  Soc.  Ling.  vii.  p.  29)  that  i-yvJ:-(T-dyj<i  =  ?>\i.  d-jnd-t'thds  is  probably 
2nd  pers.  mid,  of  a  sigmatic  aorist,  and  that  thence  we  may  explain  thd 
sigmatic  insertion  in  yvu-a-rd-s,  etc.    Cf.  supra  64  note. 
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same  analogical  process,  taking  place  in  regard  to  the  aorist 
in  -Or)-,  produced  the  future  Xv-dy-a-o-fxat,  XcLcfi-Orj-ao-ixaL,  a  form 
which  has  become  far  more  common  than  the  preceding  form, 
but  is  still  unknown  to  Homer. 

Apart  from  certain  formations,  which  on  account  of  their 
extreme  rarity  may  be  neglected,^  these  seven  types  of  tenses 
are  the  only  primary  verbal  stems  exclusively  confined  to 
C3-reek. 

§  3.     Latin  Formations. 

(104)  I.  Steins  luith  suffix  -a- :  subjunctives  of  the  3rd 
(secondarily  also  2nd  and  4th)  conjugation. — This  form,  seen  in 
old  Latin  fu-d-ni.  subjunctive  of  the  obsolete  *fu-6  (to  be), 
leg-a-m^  ag-a-m^  eam  =  *ey-drm  (I  may  go),  is  quite  isolated. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  this  -a-  was  the  original  sign  of 
the  subjunctive,  that  consequently  Greek  ought  to  have  had 
*Aey-a-/xcj/  instead  of  Xcyw/xev,  and  that  the  latter  form  is  due  to 
^  later  intrusion  of  the  vocalism  of  the  indicative  Xiyo/xev.  But, 
as  nothing  hitherto  has  been  discovered  to  confirm  this  conjec- 
ture, it  is  better  to  regard  as  exclusively  Latin  this  still 
unexplained  a,-  which  also  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
imperfect  er-.a-m  and  the  pluperfect  fu-er-a-m^  and  will  recur 
;n  the  next  suffix. 

II.  Stems  with  suffix  -ba-  :  imperfects  t-ba-jn,  da-ba-m, 
std-bd-s. — If  this  suffix  is  merely  the  form  fuam,  that  is,  a 
tense  of  the  verb  "  to  be  "  agglutinated  to  the  root  and  forming 
with  it  a  periphrastic  conjugation,  it  should  really  come  under 
the  head  of  secondary  derivation,  where  it  is  very  common. 
The  same  repiark  applies  to  the  next  suffix,  namely  : 

(105)  III.  Stems  with  suffix  -bo-:  futures  t-bo,  da-bo,  std-bo, 
referred  rightly  or  wrongly  to  the  present  *fuo  =  cf)vo). 

'  E.g.  tbe  suffix  -ko-  in  6X^-/cw  (to  perisli),  pprLaps  based  on  the  perfect 
(5X-w\e-Ac-a  ;  and  the  suffix  -xo-,  which  is  sliown  by  the  existence  of  doublets 
like  rpj^w  Tpvxoj  (to  wear  away  by  rubbing),  a/xdw  afi-qxi^,  ^o-w  ^-qx^,  and  is 
less  easy  to  explain. 

'  M.  L.  Job  (.1/enj.  Soc.  lAng.  vi.  p.  347)  seems  to  me  to  have  said  the 
last  word  in  regard  to  this  difficult  question  :  the  subjunctive  in -(7- origi- 
nated in  the  verbs  in  -a-mi  which  in  Latin  became  thematic  (e.g.  *si-std-mi 
became  sisto,  supra  87,  II),  and  thence  it  spread  to  the  other  conjugations. 
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IV.  Stems  icith  suffix  -v-  and  -u- :  Latin  perfects. — All  the 
Latin  perfects  which  are  not  primitive  (87)  and  are  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  sigmatic  aorist  (96),  are  formed  by  means  of 
this  suffix  -V-  or  -?/-,  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure :  no-v-i, 
flc-v-l,  si-v-i  ;  sec-ii-ij  col-u-I^  gen-ii-l,  etc.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  suffixes  represent  a  syncopated  form  of  fin 
added  to  the  verbal  root.  This  hypothesis  was  supported 
chiefly  by  the  perfect  potul^  which,  on  account  of  possiim  = 
*pot-su-7n  might  perhaps  seem  as  if  it  ought  to  go  back  to 
*pot-fu-i]  but  everywhere  else,  and  even  in  this  case  itself,  this 
view  involves  serious  phonetic  difficulties.  It  is  perhaps  more 
likely  that  the  v  or  u  started  from  certain  perfect  forms  in 
which  it  belonged  to  the  root  itself,  e.g.  mov-l  (cf.  the  pres. 
mov-e-o),  and  thence  spread  throughout  the  rest  of  the  conjuga- 
tional  system,  1  especially  in  verbs  of  secondary  derivation. 

(io6)  V.  Stems  icith  suffix  -se-  (-re-  after  a  vou-eV)  : 
imperfect  subjunctives  es-se-m  (es-se-s),  avch.  faxem  {?),  i-re-m^ 
da-ve-m,  std-re-m. — These  formations  have  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  them  in  Greek  except  in  the  futures  and  aorists  sub- 
junctive with  a  short  vowel  (^t^-o-o-zxcv),  which  have  already 
been  connected  with  the  Latin  forms  represented  .by  faxo. 
Now  a  form  *essd,  for  example  (^Gk.  €o--cro-/xat,  later  eo-oymat), 
must  have  been  conjugated  *essd  *esses  *esset,  whence,  if  the 
vowel  remained  short,  *essis,  essit  (cf.  Lat./«x/f),  or.  if  it  was 
lengthened  owing  to  some  corruption,  esses.  It  remains  to  find 
the  influence  which  lengthened  the  termination.  This  may  be 
the  influence  of  the  termination  of  the  old  Latin  subjunctives 
afterwards  used  as  futures,  in  which  the  termination  was  long 
because  it  arose  from  a  contraction  {infra  143) ;  in  other 
words,  *faxes  would  become  *faxes  through  the  analog}^  of 
fades  (thou  wilt  do).  In  this  somewhat  complicated  way  the 
Latin  subjunctive  may  be  connected  with  a  proethnic  category, 
into  which  however  both  Greek  and  Latin  introduced  consider- 
able modifications. 

'  Thus  vuvl:  vr.tus  =  mr,vl:  mutiis. — In  forms  like  nexxil  (rare)  from  nec-td, 
there  is  an  analogical  combination  of  tlie  two  signs  -s-  and  -u-. 
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Section  II. 

NOMINAL    STEMS. 

§  1.     Common   Formations. 

(107)  Here  as  in  the  verbal  stems  a  large  number  of  for- 
mations are  characterized  by  a  vowel  oje,  alternating  according 
to  regular  laws.  Assuming  this  point  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, we  shall  henceforth  represent  this  vowel  simply  by  the 
letter  0.  Moreover,  as  this  vowel  0,  with  the  addition  in  the 
nominative  singular  of  the  termination  -s  or  -m  respectively, 
was  the  usual  characteristic  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns, 
and  as  on  the  other  hand  the  nouns  ending  in  a  were  mostly 
feminine,  the  custom  arose  in  prehistoric  times  of  introducing 
the  same  variations  into  the  termination  of  nouns  in  apposition 
(adjectives),!  in  order  to  make  them  agree  in  gender  with  the 
nouns  they  qualify :  Gk.  ^iA.-o-?,  (^lA-d,  <^tA-o-i',  Lat.  bon-u-s, 
bon-a,  bon-u-m.  Hence  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  once  for  all 
that  every  suffix  given  under  the  thematic  form  0  may  appear 
either  exclusively  under  this  form  (masculine  or  neuter  nouns, 
oL-i/0-9,  vi-nu-m),  or  exclusively  under  the  form  a  (feminine 
nouns,  TTot-vi},  lu-na),  or,  lastly,  may  alternate  between  these 
forms  in  those  nouns,  called  adjectives,  which  admit  of  a 
change  of  gender. 

(108)  I.  Root-stems. — This  type  is  rather  rare  :  Gk.  01/^ 
(voice)  =  *fd7r-?,  root  fe??  (to  speak),  cf.  evr-os  and  Lat.  v6x\ 
<f>\6i  (flame)  =  *<^A.oy-s,  cf.  (^Xey-w  (to  burn);  el?,  ev  (one)  = 
*cr€/>i-?,*o-€/x,  cf.  Lat.  sem-el,  etc.;  Lat.  voc-s  =  oij/,  Tp\us  a  lengthen- 
ing in  the  nominative  which  spread  to  the  oblique  cases,  and 
so  also  in  Ux  =  *leg-s^  cf.  leg-er-e,  rex  =  *reg-s,  cf.  reg-er-e;  also 
lux  =  *louc-s,  cf.   the  normal    root  in  X€VK-6-<i  (white),  pCix^ 

'  The  aljt^ctive  is  really  nothing  else,  and  this  may  be  seen  especially  in 
adaptations  of  a  comparatively  late  date,  like  Lat.  oger  ilber  (fertile  field), 
literally  "a  field  (which  is  a)  breast."  H^^nce  we  should  expect  in  the 
plural  afjrl  uhera  ;  but  uher,  naturally  agreeing  in  number  and  case  with  the 
word  it  qualified,  by  analogy  came  to  agree  with  it  in  gender  also,  and  hence 
became  an  adjective,  agrl  fihe^es.  Cf.  Fr.  ?/??  cheval  pie  [a  piebald  horse, 
literally  "  a  horse  (with  different  colours  like)  a  magpie  "] ,  Eng.  lilac 
libbvns. 
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*pae-s,  cf.  7n)y-rv-/xL  and  pdc-isco-r^  etc.  The  root-stem  does  not 
appear  very  often  except  as  the  second  term  of  a  compound : 
Gk.  o-v-^vy-s  (yoke-fellow),  x^p-^'-l^-^  (washing,  cf.  vtTr-roj),  i-n-l- 
T€K-'i  (about  to  brmg  forth),  eu-wTr-g  (beautiful),  7rapa-/3A(jo7r-9 
(squinting,  cf.  ^Xeir-u))',  Lat.  con-Jugs^  2)rae-ses  =  *prae-sed-s^ 
haru-spec-s  (cf.  *spec-io,  to  look),  judex  =^*ju-dic-s,^  os-cen  (a 
bird  whose  song  is  an  omen,  cf.  can-o)^  etc.  It  will  be  seen  by 
these  examples  that  the  root  may  here  appear  in  any  of  the 
three  grades. 

(109)  II.  Stems  ivith  suffix  -o-.— These  suffixes  generally 
have  the  deflected  or  reduced  root,  and  in  this  case  appear  to 
represent  original  oxj^tones,  e.g.  Gk.  Xonr-o-^  (remaining), 
I'o/x-o-?  (pasturage),  (fiop-6-s  (bearing),— crrpa/?-o-s  (squinting,  cf. 
crTp€cf)-w),  ^vy-6-s  ^vy-6-v  (yoke) ;  but  the  accent  is  often  thrown 
back,  e.g.  Gk.  vofx-o-^  (law),  (f)6p-o-^  (tribute),  ttAoF-o-?  (sailing), 
— o-rix-o-?  (row,  cf.  o-T€t;(-co),  AvV-o-s  (wolf).  Latin  has,  in  the 
first  case,  ruf-ii-s  (red,  cf.  i-pv0-p6-^)^  and  old  abl.  j^ond-o,"^  in 
the  second,  lup-\i-s^  av-o-s.  In  composition,  Gk.  Sva-cf)op-o-^, 
8t-<^p-o-?  (root  <^€p),  iTTTTo-Sa/x-o-?,  etc.,  Lat.  pro-fug-u-s^  causi- 
dic-u-s^  mlri-fic-u-s^  etc.  But  there  is  also  another  rather  large 
class  of  words  in  which  the  root  is  normal  and  accented  :  Gk. 
epy-o-j/  (work),  irih-o-v  (ground) ;  Ij'Cit.  fld-it-s  (faithful),  merg-u-s 
(water-bird,  cf.  merg-o),  {luci-)fer^  etc. ;  and  even  an  oxytone 
form  with  normal  root,  XivK-6-<i  (white). 

(no)  TIL  Stems  ivt'th  suffix  -a-.— Three  classes  :  (1) 
oxytones  with  reduced  root,  Gk.  <^uy->;  (flight),  /5a<^-77  (dipping), 
Lat.  fug-a,  gul-a  ;  the  accent  is  thrown  back  in  SiVr;,  fxax-rj, 
Xvir-rj,  etc. ;  (2)  oxytones  with  deflected  root,  a  type  extremely 
common  in  Greek,  po-i^  (stream,  cf.  peF-w),  o-ttouS-i;  (zeal,  cf. 
(TTrevS-u)),  (fiop-d,  irXoK-rj,  To/x-q,  (TKOTr-y,  but  hardly  represented  at 
all  in  Latin,  tog-a  (garment,  cf.  teg-o);  (3)  paroxj^tones  with 
normal  root,  Gk.  o-rey-r)  (dwelling),  €p(T-7]  (dew  =  *fepa--a,  Sk. 
vars-d-s,  rain),  XevK-rj  (white  poplar),  Lat.  lierh-a  (Gk.  (fiopfS--^, 
fodder?),  ped-a  (foot-print);  ^  in  Latin   compounds,  nicZ/-^6'?2-a, 

^  Judex  no  doubt  on  the  analogy  of  hnru-fpex,  etc.,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  genitives  jUdin's  and  hnriii^piris. 

2  /  eg.  XII  Tab.,  "■  XV  pnvdo  "  =  15  by  weight,  15  pounds. 

3  Peda  vestigium  hinuanum  in  the  Epitome  of  Paulus  Diaconu'',  211. 
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agri-col-a,  parri-cuJ-a.  Greek  alone  possesses  an  oxytone  type 
with  deflected  root  and  reduplication,  aK-ioK--q  (point),  6S-(dS->j 
(smell),  eS-coS-TJ  (food),  which  seems  not  to  have  been  developed 
elsewhere. 

(111)  IV.  Stems  icith  suffix  -i-  (alternating  with  -ey-  in 
declension).^ — Paroxy tones,  very  few;  7roA-t-s  (city,  root  ttcX, 
to  fill),  *oK-t-s  (eye)  preserved  only  in  the  nom.-acc.  dual  ocro-c 
=.*oK-2/-e,  ot?  (sheep)  =  *of-i-9,  Lat.  or-z-s;  *6f-i-^  (bird),  whence 
oLOfxaL  (I  augur)  and  otw-vo9,  Lat.  av-i-s;  Lat.  pisc-i-s,  root 
unknown;  neut.  mare=^*mar-i, 

V.  Stems  icith  suffix  -u-  (alternating  with  -ew-  in  de- 
clension).—To  this  class  belong  the  very  numerous  Greek 
adjectives  in  -v-,  which  are  all  oxytone,  ttoA.-!;-?,  /^ap-v-s,  /3a6-v-<;, 
y\vK-v-<s  (cf.  yX€VK-o^,  swectness),  etc.,  and  all  have  the  reduced 
root,  except  178-1;-?,  wk-u-?,  and  evp-u-?.  They  recur  in  Latin  as 
the  basis  of  secondary  stems  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
suffix  -Z-,  e.g.  gra-v-i-s  =  *l3ap-v-L-s ;  but  of  stems  in  -u-  properly 
so  called,  Latin  has  very  few,  e.g.  ac-^u^s  (needle),  id-it-s  (nights 
when  there  is  a  full  moon).^  The  suffix  remains  unchanged  in 
the  paroxytone  veK-v-^  (corpse)  and  a  few  other  words. 

(112)  VI.  Ste7ns  icith  suffixes  -io-,  -yo-,  and  -I-.— The  first 
two  forms,  which  are  somewhat  rare  as  primary  suffixes, 
of  course  coalesce  in  Latin,  gen4u^s,  fluv4u-s,  ex-im-iu-s 
(chosen,  exquisite),  but  remain  distinct  in  Greek,  ay-to-s  (holy, 
root  yag^  to  worship,  cf.  Sk.  yaj-nd-s^  sacrifice),  crru'y-io-s  (hate- 
ful), and  on  the  other  hand  aA/\os  =  *aX-?/OTS,  Lat.  rtZ-i'z<-s.-^  In 
the  prehistoric  period  the  feminine  form  of  these  suffixes 
seems  to  have  become  by  contraction  -?-,  at  least  if  we  may 
judge  from  Sanskrit.  Now,  according  to  the  same  evidence, 
in  the  oblique  cases  the  -I-  of  the  stem  was  resolved  into  iy 
before  terminations  beginning  with  a  vowel,  e.g.  dlihs  (thought), 
ace.  dhly-am.  Hence  we  may  assume  a  stem  like  *nek-i^ 
(destruction),  *spek-i  (appearance),  etc.,  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  not  yet  clearly  determined^  becanie  in  the  ace. 
*nek-iy-mm,  a  form  represented  in  Latin  by  {per^)nic-i-em ;  on 

1  This  gradation,  which  is  common  to  all  suffixes  ending  in  i  and  n,  wi.l 
be  examined  in  detail  iitjri  214. 

^  See  supra  41,  2.  «  Cf.  supra  39  C. 
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the  model  of  this  accusative  Latin  formed  a  whole  analogical 
declension,  and  in  particular  a  nominative  in  -i-es,  sjjecies, 
pernicies.  Under  the  same  conditions  in  Grreek,  the  accusa- 
tive of  a  word  *tcoq-l  (voice)  would  be  represented  by  *f6T-y-a.r, 
whence  oacrar,  on  the  model  of  which  was  formed  a  new 
nominative  ocro-a.  Such  is  the  probable  origin,  in  Greek,  of 
the  suffix  ya,  in  other  words,  of  the  numerous  words  of  the 
1st  declension  which  have  their  nominative  in  a,  e.g.  fxo7.pa  = 
^fjLOp-y-a  (cf.  /x€p-09,  part,  lot),  yXwcrcra  =  *7A%-l/a,  pt^a,  (r^atpa, 
etc.,  and,  in  Latin,  of  the  stems,  almost  all  secondary,^  of  the  so 
called  5th  declension. 

YIL  Stems  idtli  suffix  -wo-.— We  may  cite  in  Greek : 
oios  (alone)  =  *or-fo-9,  with  root  i  (one)  in  the  deflected  form,  cf. 
Zend  aeza-  (one)  and  Lat.,  with  another  suffix,  unus  =  oi-no-s; 
TToX-Xo-  (many)  =  *7roX-fo-,  cf.  ttoA-v  ;  Xaios  (left)  =  *Aai-fo-  Lat. 
lae-vo-s  ;  *o/Uos  0X09,  Ion.  ov\o^  =  *a6\-fo-,  Lat.  sol-lu-s  and 
sal-vo-s]^  r--o9  =  *rK-fo-?,  Lat.  cq-uo-s  ;  in  Latin,  besides  the 
above  examples,  ae-vo-m  (age),  cf.  Gk.,  with  another  suffix,  atwr 
=  *ai-for-,  ar-vo-m  (ploughed  land),  al-vo-s  (stomach,  cf.  al-o^  to 
feed),  and  a  good  many  adjectives,  vac-uo-s^  noc-iio-s,  as-sid- 
ico-s,^  etc. 

VIII.  Steins  with  suffixes  -en-  -on-  (alternating  in  (fipyv 
affypoiv  and  similar  cases).— Greek  4>p-/]v  (mind),  gen.  ^p-^v-6^, 
root  unknown ;  ^rprjv  (sheep)  in  the  Homeric  compound  iroXvpprjv 
and  the  gen.  dpv6^  =  *u-r-n-6s ;  apa-y]v  (male)  =  Sk.  vfs-an-  (male) ; 
Kv-oiv  (dog),  gen.  Kv-r-ds ;  eiK-cov  (image),  root  ?€ik  in  the  perfect 
eo6Ka  =  *f  e-rotK-a,  etc.; — Latin:  pect-en  (comb,  ci.  pecto  and  Gk. 
TreKToo);  *felen  (gall),  lost,  but  indicated  by  the  regular  gen. 
*fel-n-is,  w^hich  by  a  Latin  phonetic  law  became  felUs^  and 
under  this  new  form  gave  rise  to  an  analogical  nom.  fel  (the 
root    is    *ghel,    yellowish-green,    cf.    Gk.    x^^~^'^>    ^^^®    [E^^g- 

1  Cf.  infra  151  and  197. — Tbere  is  an  evident  parallel,  for  example,  be- 
tween Gk.  TTLOiu  (fat)  =  *7rr/a;c,  fem.  TrLeipa  =  '-^-TrLfep-ija,  and  Sk.  piran,  fern. 
ph-ar-l  (_id.),  between  -rroTvia  (goddess)  and  Sk.  pdtul,  etc.  In  ttotvo.  (Hymn 
to  Devieter.  118),  tbe  v  represents  an  n  palatalized  througb  tbe  following 
t  =  ?/,  and  iS€cr-)TroLva  is  only  anotber  mode  of  representing  the  same  moditi- 
cation  of  tbe  v  (supra  39  C  a). 

^  See  supra  40  C  a. 

3  Ad-sid-uo-$,  "one  who  resides,"  bence  '-owner,"  instead  of  the  fan- 
ciful etymology  which  connects  it  with  assem  dare. 
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gall])]   hom-o,  gen.  hom-in-is^  cf.  hum-u-S]  ed-o  (glutton),  gen. 
ed-on-is,  etc. 

(114)  IX.  Ste772S  ivith  suffix  -mo-.  —  Gk.  Bv-fxo-^  (heart, 
passion),  Lat.  fu-viu-s,  cf.  Sk.  dhu-md-s  (smoke) ;  Gk.  6ep-f.Lc-s 
(hot),  Oep-fiT)  (heat),  Lat.  for-mu-s  (hot),  Sk.  gliar-md-s ;  Gk. 
K€vO-fx6-';  (hiding  place),  cf.  KevO-co ;  Gk.  oi-jxo-s  (way),  cf.  eT-jjn  (I 
go) ;  Gk.  (fy-q-fxy  (report),  Dor.  f^a-jxa^  Lat.  fd-ma^  cf.  <jir}-jxL  and 
fd-rl ;  Gk.  yvw-fxr)  (opinion),  root  yrw  (to  know) ;  Lat.  for-ma 
(shape),  cf.  Sk.  dhdr-ma-s  (rule,  right,  justice) ;  Lat.  fir-mu-s 
(solid),  cf.  Sk.  dhar  (to  hold  fast) ;  Lat.  al-mu-s  (tutelary),  cf. 
al-er-e  (to  nourish),  etc. 

(115)  X.  Stems  luith  suffixes  -men-,  -mon-,  -mn-,  mno-, 
-meno-,  -mono-.^ — This  very  numerous  group  includes  among 
others,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  following  subdivisions : 

1.  Siffix  -men-  in  Greek  masculine  nouns,  e.g.  7rv6-iJirjv 
(bottom),  Xl-ixtjv  (harbour),  gen.  Ac-ytxcV-os,  iroi-p.rjv  (shepherd),  with 
reduction  in  the  secondary  form  ttol-ixv-io-v  (sheepfold) ;  lost 
in  Latin. 

2.  Siffix  -mon-  :  Gk.  olk-jjlmv  (anvil),  gen.  aK-fxov-o<;,  IS-fjcMv 
(skilful),  T€p-fxo)v  (boundary) ;  ^  Lat.  ser-777d,  gen.  ser-'mdn-is, 
temo  {ipo\e)  =  *tex-md,  cf.  tex-er-e  (to  make,  originally  "  to  make 
out  of  wood  "),  ter-mo  (boundary),  etc. 

3.  Suffix  -mn-  in  neuter  nouns,  in  Greek  -/xa-,  in  Lat. 
-men-:  Gk.  et-^a,  Lesb.  FefjL-fxa  (clothing)  =  *Fecr-/x.a,  root  Fco- (to 
clothe) ;  Gk.  prjy-fxa  (breakage),  cf.  prfy-vv-fxi ;  Gk.  aCj-fjia  (body), 
root  unknown  ;  Gk.  6i'o-/xa  (name),^  root  uncertain  ;  Lat.  no-men 
=  ^gno-men^  cf.  c6-gno-m,en^  root  gno  (to  know) ;  se-men,  teg-men, 
ag-men.     The  root  is  in  the  normal  grade."*' 

4.  To  this  sufdx  -mig-  is  very  often  added,  without  any 
change  of  meaning,  a  secondary  suffix  -to-  :  hence  in  Latin  the 
well-known  doublets  aug-men  and  aug-men-tu-m,  c6-gno-men 

^  In  other  words,  exhausting  all  the  possible  forms  (normal,  reduced, 
deflected)  of  the  dissyllabic  group  -m.n.- 

2  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  suffix  when  accented  is  in  the  normal  form, 
whereas  the  deflected  form  is  almost  always  unaccented. 

3  The  same  suffix  with  consonantal  n  before  a  following  vowel  in  the 
secondary  derivative  v-u:vv-ixv-os  (nameless). 

•*  Notice  that  this  reduced  suffix  takes  the  deflected  form  when  the  stem 
changes  its  character  on  becoming  the  last  term  of  a  compound,  e.g.  dv  ei-/xu}v 
(without  clothing). 
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and  cd-gnd-men-tu-m,tLnd  many  others,  also  the  forms  ar-mentii-m 
(ploughing  animal),  ju-7nentu-m  (beast  of  burden,  from  *jug^  to 
yoke,  or  juvdj-e,  to  help),  in-cre-mentu-7n  (increase),  etc.  In 
Greek  this  secondary  suffix  appears  even  in  the  declension  of  the 
primary  stems  in  -/xa  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  o-aj-/xa-ra  would  be  more 
properly  the  nom.  pi.  of  a  word  ^aw-^a-ro-v  —  ^ai^-fjLn-ro-,  than  of 
(Tui-ixa.  From  the  plural,  favoured  perhaps  by  other  accessory 
circumstances,^  this  t  passed  by  analogy  into  the  singular ; 
hence  the  great  difference  between  the  oblique  cases  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  e.g.  dat.  no-min-l  and  ovo-jxar-L. 

5.  An  important  class  of  Greek  words,  however,  remained 
uncontaminated,  and  may  be  directly  compared  with  the  Latin 
neuters,  namely  the  iEolic  and  Doric  infinitives  in  -/xcr-at  and 
-/xev,  e.g.  €/x/Ji€vaL  (to  be)  =  *lo--/>t€V-at,  and  l/x/xcv,  So-fxev-ai  (to  give), 
TL-Orj-ix^v-ai  (to  put),  a-Ta-jxev  (to  stand),  etc.  That  from  a  mor- 
phological point  of  view  the  infinitive,  like  the  participle,  is  the 
case-form  of  a  noun,  is  evident  from  the  mere  consideration  of 
its  meaning  and  its  use  in  the  sentence.  Hence,  if,  as  is  possible, 
-at  is  a  dative  termination  lost  in  the  rest  of  the  Greek  system 
of  declension,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  the  bare  stem  So-fxev  is 
to  be  compared  with  certain  locatives  found  in  the  oldest  lan- 
guage of  Lidia,  and  which  have  been  called  locatives  without  a 
suffix,-  it  will  be  seen  that  So-/>t€v-at  and  S6-fX€v  are  respective^ 
the  dative  and  locative  of  a  stem  in  -/Jta-,^  the  corresponding 
forms  to  which  occur  above  in  the  Latin  neuters  and  below  in 
the  participles  in  -fxevo-.* 

I  Cf.  infra  187,  5,  and  204,  7. 

*  Vedic  Sk.  vijoman,  "in  the  sky."    The  classical  form  would  be  vrjnman-i. 

^  There  are  other  possible  explanations  of  these  infinitives  (^.^7.  jxeva-i 
might  be  the  locative  of  a  feminine  stem  in  -fxeva,  cf.  the  suffix  -ixevo-  infra). 
But  the  above  explanation  is  by  far  the  most  probable. — Hom.  ^ixev  (Od.  x. 
416)  for  ^fxixev  is  modelled  on  the  participle  e'cif  and  the  relation  of  ineu 

to  IJiiV. 

•*  Quite  recently  {Esq.  morph.  V)  I  have  suggested  the  hypothesis  that 
the  gerundive  dandi  might,  by  a  process  of  dissimilation  similar  to  that 
supposed  by  M.  Havet  {Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  p.  231),  go  back  to  *da-7nen-a>/, 
and  hence  be  identical  with  Gk.  86-/x€v-ac.  The  Latin  genitive  of  the 
gerundive  would  then  be  originally  a  dative,  which  its  termination  in  -I  caused 
to  be  taken  for  a  genitive,  and  on  this  analogy  there  would  then  be  formed 
a  dative- ablative  in  -d  and  an  accusative  -um.  The  phonetic  difficulty  of 
the  co-existence  of  dandi  and  daminl  might  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  dissimilation  firot  took  place  in  verbs  in  which  a  nasal  preceded  the 
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6.  The  suffix  -mno-  is  rarely  primary:  Gk.  o-rpw/xi'i^  (bed) 
fiiX^-ixvo-v  (dart) ;  ^  no  instance  in  Latin. 

7.  The.  suffix  -meno-  is  that  of  the  medio-passivc  participles, 
Oe-/x€vo-<s  TL-Oe-/j.€vo-^,  S6-fX€vo-s  8t-8o-/xcro-s.  It  generally  reduces 
the  root.  In  Latin,  it  occurs  in  ter-mm-us,  ft-mina  (she  who 
suckles,  ci.fe-tu-s  smd  fe-lare),  and  in  the  2nd  pi.  pass,  da-minl 
—  ho-fxevoi^  after  which  we  must  supply  estis  to  explain  the 
transition  from  the  participial  to  the  verbal  use. 

8.  The  suffix  -mono-  characterizes  a  few  Greek  feminines 
in  -ixovTj :  ^ap-fiovrf  (joy),  Trrj-ixovrj  (woe),  etc. 

(ii6)  XL  Stems  with  suffixes  -ro-  and  -lo-,  almost  always 
oxj^tone  in  Greek:  l-pv6-p6-^^  ruber  =  *rub-ro-s ,''  ay-p6-<i  =  ager] 
Xv--p6-^  (wretched),  A.a/x7r-po-9  (bright,  cf.  Aa/x7r-w),  hiii-po-v  (gift), 
eS-pa  (seat) ;  Lat.  sac-er  (sacred),  gna-vu-s  (knowing),  etc. ;— Gk. 
8€t-Xo-s  (timid),  (Stj-Xo-?  (threshold),  (}iv-\o-v  (class),  <f)v-\ri  (tribe); 
Lat.  te-la  (web)  and  te-lu-m  (dart)  =  *iex'-Za,  Hex-lo-m^  root  tcx 
(to  weave,  make  out  of  wood),  sella  (seat)  =  *se(Z-?a,  etc. 

XII.  Stems  icith  suffixes  -ri-  and  -li-,  very  rare :  Gk.  tS-pi-s 
(skilful),  Lat.  ac-ri-s,  dc-er  (spirited) ; — Lat.  td-li-s,  quCi-li-s,'^ 
cal-li-s  (path,  root  uncertain).  The  latter  suffix  became  widely 
extended  as  a  secondary  suffix,  and  will  be  discussed  again 
later  on. 

XIII.  Stems  icith  suffixes  -no-,  -ni-,  -nu-.— "With  the  first 

suffix  we  find  in  Greek  :  vtt-vo-s  (sleep)  =  *sup-n6-s^  root  swep  ; 

T€K-ro-v  (child);    Trot-vrj  (penalty)  =  *50?/-na,  root  qey,   cf.  tl-oj: 

TTop-vf]   (prostitute),    cf.   Trip-vq-pa   (to  sell) ;    cre/t-ro-?  (holy),    cf. 

(xift-o-ixai;    h^i-v6-%  (terrible);  (ficp-vrj  (dowry),  cf.  c^ep-w,  etc.; — 

Lat.  som-mt-s  =  *sice2>no-s^  Sk.  svdp-na-s\   mag-nu-s,  cf.  Gk. 

p.aK-po-b  with  a  different  suffix;  do-nu-m,  cf.  ^w-po-v;  ple-nu-s^ 

cf.  TrXrj-pt]^^  etc.     The  forms  -ni-  and  -nu-  are  somewhat  rare, 

especially  in  Greek,  e.g.  p-rj-vL-s  (wrath),  root  md,  to  think  (?) ; 

Lat.  Ig-ni-s  (fire),  cf.  Sk.  ag-ni-s,  root  uncertain ;  p>a-ni-s,  cf. 

pa-SCO  (to  feed) ;  perhaps  ma-nu-s  (the  measuring  thing),  root 

ma,  to  measure  (?) ;  neut.  cor-nu. 

suffix  (e.g.  *nd-men-ay  then  *ndinedny    *ndmday  nandl),  aud  was   theuce 
introduced  analopjically  into  all  the  others. 

1  Cf.  in  regard  to  meaning  and  formation  the  primary  form  (SeXs-p-vo-v  and 
the  secondary  form  ^a\-\o-fj.evo-v  (that  which  is  thrown). 

2  Cf.  Gk.  (with  an  additional  suffix)  ttj-XL-kc'S,  7n]-\i-Ko-s. 
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To  this  class  apparently  must  be  referred  the  Hellenic  forma- 
tion in  -avo-,in  which  the  n  must  have  developed  a  vowel  sound 
before  itself;  e.g.  opy-avo-v  (instrument),  rroTr-avo-v  (cake,  root 
7r€7r,  to  cook),  8p€7r-ayo-v  (scythe),  crT€<^-aro-5  (crown),  ovp-avo-^ 
(heaven,  cf.  cvp-v-<;,  wide),  firj^-avyj  (device),  etc.,  and,  with 
nasalization  of  the  root,^  rv/xTr-avo-v  (drum,  cf.  tvtt-tw). 

(117)  XIV.  Steins  icith  stiffix  -to-. — These  include  two 
formations  of  very  unequal  importance.  The  first  comprises 
only  a  few  stems  with  deflected  root :  Gk.  kol-ttj  (bed,  cf.  Kct-zxat), 
IBpov-Trj  (thunder,  cf.  /?pe/>c-cu,  Lat.  frem-o)^  Xop~^°->  ^^^  I^^^- 
hor-tu-s.  The  other  includes  the  large  class  of  stems  called 
in  Greek  verbals  in  -t6-  and  in  Latin  past  participles  passive : 
Oe-To-iy  8o-t6~s,  (TTa-ro-s,  kXv-to-s,  \v-t6-<5,  cr;(to--To-s  ( =  *o';!(t8-ro-, 
split) ;  Lat.  da-tu-s,  std-tu-s,  (fixed),  in-clu-tu-s,  strlc-tu-s^ 
quassus  {^*qiiat-tu-s,  shaken),- etc.,  etc.  Sanskrit  and  other 
analogies  show  that  in  Indo-European  this  suffix  -to-  took  the 
accent  and  consequently  reduced  the  root.  In  Greek  the 
primitive  accentuation  was  respected,  that  is,  whenever  the 
stem  retained  its  function  as  a  verbal  adjective  ;  ^  but  the  root, 
which  was  reduced  in  all  the  above  examples,  was  often 
influenced  by  the  analogy  of  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  especially 
the  present  and  sigmatic  aorist,  so  that  it  shows  the  normal 
grade  in  Xenr-To-s  (left),  p-qK-To-^  (fragile),  (^€vk-t6-^  (to  be  avoided, 
cf.  Hom.  ^uK-ro-s),  and  many  other  cases.  In  Latin  the  same 
phenomenon  took  place :  by  the  side  of  stric-tu-s,  which  is 
attested  by  Fr.  estroit  and  Ital.  stretto,  we  find  Uc-tu-s,  on  the 
analogy  of  llqu-i,  frdrAu-s  on  that  of  frdg-mentu-m^  and  so 
also  scnjy-tu-s,  struc-tii-s,  jiinc-tu-s,  *fud-tu-s  (filsus)^  vec-tu-s, 
on  the  analogy  of  scrtjjsl,  struxi,  jiinxi,  fudi^  vexJ^  etc., 
Icc-tu-s  on  the  analogy  of  legl,  and  rec-tu-s  on  that  of  lec.-tu-s. 
Sometimes  the  suffix  is  added  to  a  dissyllabic  form,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  clear,  e.g.  geni-tu-s^  cf.  Gk.  yeve-o-t-s."* 

(118)  XV.  Stems  icith  suffix  -ti-. — In  common  Greek  the 
suffix   is   usually   assibilated    to   -cn-.^      All    these    stems    are 

1  Cf.  supra  93,  3.  2  cf.  sxpra  64  A. 

^  Compare  o-Trap-ro-s  (>^owed)  and  'Lwap-T-r)  ipro;ier  name)  =  o-TraprTj  yq 
(cultivated  land),  and  also  the  participle  weixir-Tj-s  (sent)  with  the  ordinary 
TrefJLir-To-s  (fifth). 

•*  Cf.  supra  97.  '=  Cf.  supra  59,  1. 

K 
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paroxytone,  and  many  have  the  root  in  its  normal  form  ;  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  case  originally,  and  the 
very  common  type  Xeii/^t?  may  have  been  influenced  by  ekaif/a. 
However  this  may  be,  this  class  consists  mainly  of  feminine 
nouns  of  action,  e.g.  Sc^^i?  (reception),  Tda-fg  (tension)  =  *Tr^-Tt-s, 
^€t)^i9  (junction),  <^a-rt->  (speech) ;  exceptions  Tro-crt-?  (husband) 
and  yMtti'-n-?  (seer).  In  Latin  this  suffix  is  not  easy  to  recognise, 
except  in  the  basis  of  secondary  stems  formed  by  means  of  a 
new  suffix  -on- ;  for  this  is  the  ordinary  type  of  Latin  nouns  of 
action,  e.g.  na-ti-o^  por-ti-o.  But  the  details  of  declension  and 
the  analogy  of  the  sister-languages  make  it  certain  that  forms 
like  gens^  viens,  pars,  and  others  go  back  to  ^gen-ti-,  *inen-ti-, 
*par-tl-,  cf.  the  gen.  pi.  gen-ti-um,  etc.,  and  the  ace.  sing. 
par-ti-m  retained  as  an  adverb.  The  suffix  is  manifest  in 
vesrti-s  and  messis  (harvest)  =  *??^(.'^-fi-,  cf.  met-er-e. 

(119)  XVL  Stems  luith  suffix  -tu-. — Very  rare  in  Greek, 
e.g.  f3p(i}-Tv-^  (iood),  aa-Tv=f da-TV  (town),  root  was  {to  dwell), 
cf.  Sk.  vcis-tu  (dwelling).  This  suffix  is  fairly  common  in 
Latin  :  fruc-tu-s  (fruit,  enjoyment),  cf.  root  frug  in  frug-es, 
frug-l ;  vlc-tu-s  (mode  of  life),  cf.  vl{g)v-er-e ;  can-tu-s  (sing- 
ing), etc.  The  grammatical  forms  commonly  called  supines  are 
merely  case-forms  of  similar  stems  in  -tu-  which  have  become 
more  or  less  obsolete;  namely,  (1)  the  "active"  supine,  an 
accusative,  can-tu-m,  lu-su-m  {eo  lusuvi,  '•  I  go  to  play  ") ;  and 
(2)  the  "passive"  supine,  an  ablative,  dlc-tu  =  *dtc-tucl,  cf. 
manu  {facile  cZZcfw,  "  easy  in  the  saying "),  confused  also  in 
this  use  with  the  dative,  which  still  appears  in  the  phrase 
lepida  inemoratui,^  "  agreeable  to  relate." 

(120)  XVII.  Stems  with  suffix  -t-. — This  suffix,  plainly 
recognisable  in  Gk.  vvi  and  Lat.  nox  -  (gen.  1  vK-r-09  noc-t-is\ 
is  especially  common  in  the  last  term  of  compounds :  Gk.  a8fjLri<s 

(g3n.    d-S/XT^-r-o?,    indomitable,    root    8afx    S/y.d),    dKiJL^<;   (d-/<yM7}-r-09, 

unwearied,  root  ^a/x),  <1}/Mo(3poj<;  {d)/j.o-l3piij-T-o<;,  eating  raw  flesh, 
root  (Sop  /3p(o),  etc. ;  Lat.  superstcs  (gen.  super-sti-t-is,  root  sta 
in  reduced  form) ;  comes  (gen.  com-i-t-is,  root  i,  "  one  who  goes 
with  "),  and   probabl}^  also  ^^ec^es,  eques,  miles  (one  who  goes 

1  Plaut.  Bacchi'L  60  (Ussing). 

2  The  Latiu  o  correspondiug  to  Greek  i'  is  quite  exceptional. 
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in  a  troop  of  a  thousand  nien\  cael-i-te-s  (the  gods,  perhaps 
originally  the  stars),  satelles  (guardian  of  the  sown  fields?, 
later  "  life-guard  "),  etc. 

(i2i)  XVII.  Steinsiclth  suffixes -ter-,  -tor-,  -tro-,  -tero-, 
-toro-(?). — This  important  group,  which  maybe  compared  with 
that  considered  in  X,  comprises  the  following  subdivisions : 

1.  Suffix  -ter-,  in  nouns  of  relationship :  na-rrip  (ace. 
7ra-T€p-a,  gen.  7ra-rp-os),  iJi-^-Tr)p  =  fxd-Trjp^  Ovyd-rrjp  (daughter),  cf. 
Sk.  duhi-td,  Dor.  (jipa-Trjp  and  Att.  fftpdr-qp  (brother,  clansman); 
Latin  pa-ter^  mcl-ter^  fra-ter  (etymology  obscure). 

2.  Suffix  -ter-,  in  nouns  denoting  agent : '  in  Greek,  oxytones, 
generally  with  reduced  root,  So-ryp  (ace.  So-rrjp-a,  gen.  So-Trjp-os, 
giver),  Xv-rrjp  (deliverer),  fxvrj-cr-TTJp  (wooer,  root  fxva,'-  cf.  /xva-o- 
fiai,  to  woo),  TTucr-Trjp ;  lost  in  Latin  =  ^TrevO-cr-Tijp,  cable,  root 
bhendh,  to  bind. 

3.  Suffix  -tor-,  in  nouns  denoting  agent :  in  Greek,  paroxy- 
;tones,  with  the  root  in  its  normal  form,  Sco-rcop  "^  (gen.  8oj-rop-o9, 
giver),  p^-Twp  (orator,  root  fep  fpy^  to  speak),  Mer-rcop  (proper 
(name,  root  /xcv,  to  think),  la-ruip  (knowing,  root  fctS  reduced)  ;  in 
Latin,  da-tor  (gen  da-tor-is^),  fac-tor,  iiiensor  (measurer  = 
*ment{s)-tor^^  cf.  the  verb  met-ior^  to  measure),  etc. 

4.  Suffix  -tro- :  generally  forms  neuter  noans  denoting 
instrument,  sometimes  feminine  nouns  in  -trd- :  Gk.  Xov-rpo-v 
(bath,  cf.  Aoi'-o)),  vLTT-Tpo-v  (water  for  washing),  Kiv-Tpo-v  (goad), 
(iaK-Tpo-v  (walking-stick) ;  ^  Lat.  lus-tru-ra  (purification,  cf.  lu-o 
to  wash),  claus-tru-m  (closing  thing),  plaus-tru-in  (waggon) ; 
feminines,  Gk.  Ion.  p^-rprj^  Att.  prj-rpa.^  Elean  fpa-Tpd  (agreement, 
root  fprf  supra)^  Lat.  tnulc-tra  (milking-pail,  cf.  imdg-co) ;  mas- 
culines, Gk.  Sat-rpo-?  (carver),  Lat.  cul-ter. 

5.  Suffix  -tero-,  in  comparatives:  rarely  primary,  and  always 
implying  a  choice  or  comparison  between  two  terms  only.  In 
Greek  we  have  l-repo-^  (one  of  two),  probably  corrupted  through 

1  Onginall}'  no  doubt  identical  with  the  preceding. 

2  With  the  analogical  epenthesis  of  a  already  explained,  supra  64  A  note. 
2  Tiiis   suffix  was  often  ronfased  with  the  preceding  one,  and  even  with 

the  suffix  of  nouns  of  relationship,  for  we  find  duirrip  and  (ppdrujp. 
^  The  Latin  long  vo.velis  due  to  the  nominative,  infra  211. 
5  Cf.  supra  64  A. 
^  Hoot  |5a  with  a  ^  of  unknown  origin,  cf.  de-ros  &ndfac-io. 
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the  analogy  of  eU  and  substituted  for  d-repo-5  (Dor.-Bceot.  = 
*sm-tero-s,  root  sem^  one),  which  is  still  indicated  by  the  Attic 
forms  Odrepov  Odrepov ;  tto-tc/do-s  (which  of  two),  €v-T€po-v  (in- 
testine)/ f3e\-T€po-s  (better),  <j>kp-Tepo-^  {id,)^  perhaps  even  Kap- 
repo-s  Kpa-repo-^  (strong).^  In  Latin :  al-ter  (one  of  two,  cf. 
al-iu-s) ;  u-ter  (which  of  two),  comparative  of  a  pronominal  stem 
u-  which  recurs  in  u-bi ;  dex-ter  (right,  as  opposed  to  left)  ^ ; 
Hntero-s,  *ex-ter-os^  stems  lost,  but  still  recognisable  in  their 
derivatives  in-ter-ior^  ex-ter-ior,  which  thus  contain  two  com- 
parative suffixes ;  in-ter,  sub-tei',  adverbial  neuters  used  as 
prepositions,  etc. 

6.  Suffix  -toro- :  lost  in  Grreek ;  perhaps  recognisable  in 
Latin,  but  with  an  unaccountable  corruption,  in  the  suffixes  -tiiro- 
of  future  participles  active  and  -tura  of  nouns  of  action :  lee- 
turu-s  lec-tur-a^  mensurus  mensura,  quaesturus  quaestura,  etc. 

(122)  XIX.  stems  icith  S7f^a?es -tlo-, -dhro-,  and -dhlo-. 
— Besides  nouns  of  instrument  in  -tro-^  Greek  and  Latin  have 
nouns,  also  neuters  as  a  rule,  the  suffixes  of  which  appear  to 
correspond  to  these  three  Indo-European  syllables,  namely : — (1) 
Gk.  -tXo-^  Lat.  -clo-  {-culo-)  dissimulated  -cro-,'^  x^""^^^^  (liquid), 
aiz-rXo-s  (hold),  ix^-rXr]  (handle),  sae-clu-m  sae-culu-7n  (genera- 
tion),^ vin-clii-m  {  =  *vinc-clo-in)  vin-culu-m  {£et ter),  ful-cnt-m 
(support) ; — (2)  Gk.  -Opo-,  Lat.  -67-0-,  ap-Opo-v  (joint,  cf .  ap-ap-ia-Kw, 
to  fit),  l3d-9po-v  {ground),  fla-bru-m  (blast),  crl-hru-m  (sieve,  cf. 
KpL-v(j)  cer-no),  tere-bra  (borer,  cf.  Gk.  repe-rpo-v) ; — (3)  Gk.  -9\o-, 
Lat.  -bulo-j  Ov-<T-$Xo-v  (sacrificial  implement),  y€vi-OXr)  (race), 
pa-bulu-m  (fodder),  sta-bidu-m  (sto-hle),  fa-bida  (story). 

(123)  XX.  Stems  luWi  suffix  -nt-:  present  participles. — 
This  suffix,  when  primary,  reduces  the  root ;  hence  it  must  have 
had  the  accent  originally,  at  any  rate  when  its  nasal  was 
sonant.  In  Greek  we  have  tl-Oc-vt-  (nom.  Tt^€ts  =  *Tt-^€-j/T-9), 
l-cTTd-vT-,  Si-So-vT-y  and  other  well   known  instances ;  in  Latin, 

^  The  inside  (of  the  body)  as  contrasted  with  the  outside. 

2  Originally  no  doubt  "stronger,"  in  spite  of  the  accentuation,  which  is 
modelled  on  that  of  the  adjectives  in  -p6-. 

3  At  a  very  early  period  *dex-tero-s,  etc.,  became  *dextros  by  syncope 
{awpra  79,  2),  then  regularly  dexter  (70). 

*  Supra  51,  1  and  2. 

6  Cf.  Sae-timio-s,  doublet  of  Saturnus  (god  of  sowing). 
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da-nt-  (nom..  dans),  sta-nt-,  *s-e?if- (being)  =  *s-n^-,  in  the  com- 
pounds prae-sens,  ab-sens,  Dl  Con-sent-cs,  i-ent-  (going)  = 
*i{y)-7if-,  d-ent-  {tooth)  =  *d-nt-}  It  was  precisely  these  last 
three  participles  which  were  corrupted  in  Greek:  oji'  =  Hom. 
iiliv  (stem  *l(T-6-vT-),  L(I)v  (t-o-vT-),  68ov<?  {68-6-vt-)  ;  the  analogy  of 
the  secondary  forms  (^ip^v,  XnrMv  seems  to  have  introduced  into 
them  the  o  of  the  participles  of  thematic  forms ;  ^  moreover  the 
root  is  in  the  normal  form  in  ttoi/  and  deflected  in  6hov<;,  Ion. 
oStov.  Furthermore,  the  thematic  o  appears  in  Latin  also  in  the 
doublets  s-ont-  (real)  ^,  restricted  to  the  sense  of  "  guilty  "  (nom. 
sons),  and  e-unt-  =  *ey-o-7it  (root  in  the  normal  form),  which 
serv^es  as  the  stem  in  the  oblique  cases  of  tens. 

(124)  XXI.  Stems  icifh  suffix  -os-  (-es-). — Of  these  there 
are  two  classes:  (1)  primitive  oxy tones,  masculine  or  feminine 
(of  all  three  genders  when  adjectives)  ;  (2)  primitive  paroxy- 
tones,  which  regularly  have  the  normal  root  and  are  of  the 
neuter  gender.     To  these  must  be  added  the  Latin  infinitives. 

1.  Oxytones'.  Grk.  atS-co?  (shame,  gen.  at8oo9  =  *atS-o(r-o5), 
17(09  (dawn  =  *dfo--o(r-?  cf.  Dor.  autos  and  Lat.  aur-or-a  with  an 
additional  suffix) ;  and  compound  adjectives,  whether  derived 
from  these  nouns,  e.g.  di'-atS-?;?  (shameless),  or  from  those  of  the 
following  class,  e.g.  ycV-os  eu-ycv-vj?  (cf.  Lat.  de-gen-er),  fxev-o^ 
Sv(r-fx€v-T^<;,  etc. ;  *  even  simple  adjectives  like  i/^cvS-ry?  (false)  by 
the  side  of  ij/€v8-o<;  (lie).  To  this  class  in  Latin,  more  or  less 
corrupted  by  various  analogical  influences,-^  belong: — (a)  the 
abstract  nouns  in  -or,  dol-ov,  cal-or,  pud-or,  etc.,  gen.  pud-or-is, 
cf.  aiS-(ij?  *alo-6{a)-o?,  and  the  nominatives  hon-os,  arb-os,  retained 
as  archaisms ;  {(3)  the  type  seen  in  nub-es  (Sk.  ndbh-as,  gen. 
ndbh-as-as),  sed-es  (Gk.  cB-os,  gen.  €8-€(o-)-o?,  caed-es,  etc.,  which 
ought  regularly  to  be  inflected  nub-es  *nub-er-is ;  (y)  the  best 
preserved  type  of  all,  Ven-us  {-er-is),  Cer-Ss  {-er-is),  cin-is 
{-er-is),  pulv-is,  celer  (cf.  Gk.  k^K-y}^  -tjt-o^,  saddle-horse),  with 
rhotacism  introduced  into  the  nominative,  etc. 

'  Roots  es  (to  be),  ev  (to  go),  ed  (to  eat)  in  the  reduced  form. 

2  Cf.  supra  86.  and  infra  IfiO. 

3  Lefi.  XII  Tab. :  morbus  sonticus,  "  a  disease  proved  to  be  real." 

*  But  the  accent  is  thrown  back  when  the  adjectives  are  used  as  substan- 
tives :  cf.  Kpar-os,  d-Krpar-Tjs,  and  'Eu-KpdT-rjs. 

5  Discussed  furtlier  in  the  remarks  on  declension,  infra  212. 
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2.  Paroxytones :  in  Greek  the  accent  is  always  thrown  back 
as  far  as  possible.  Nowhere  perhaps  can  the  law  which  com- 
bines the  accent  with  the  normal  form  of  the  root  be  more  easilj' 
verified  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  forms  ttcf^-os  (grief), 
/3er^-o9  (depth),  KA.€o?  =  *KAef-os  (glory),  fxrJK-o'?  (length),  epevS-o^ 
(redness),  etc.,  with  the  oxytones  irad-dv  (to  suffer),  /3a0-v-<s  (deep), 
KXv-To-'i  (celebrated),  /xa/c-po-?  (long),  ipv6-p6-<i  (red),  etc.  Still 
there  are  not  wanting  in  this  class  forms  with  the  reduced 
root :  I3d0o<5  (depth),  f3dpo<s  (weight),  Odpa-o'^  (boldness),  Ta^o? 
(quickness),  Traces  (suffering) ;  these  must  either  be  referred  to  the 
analogy  of  /3a6v<i,  ^apv<;,  Oapav^,  raxv^,  iraOely^  or  else  the  original 
declension  must  have  been  [3iv6-o<;  */??i^-eo--o9,  whence  the  doublet 
fSevOo'i  /3d0o<;.  The  form  wdth  deflected  root  6x-o's  =  *f6x-o^  {^^^)i 
cf.  €x^  ^i^"!  '^'<^h-o,  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  secondary  form 
o;^-e-a>  (to  carry). — In  Latin  we  have:  gcn-us^  temp-us^  fiin-us^ 
mun-us,  etc.,  which  are  or  seem  to  be  normal ;  roh-iir^  aequ-or^ 
where  rhotacism  has  crept  in  from  the  oblique  cases ;  stems 
with  the  character  of  the  vowel  uncertain,  like  oj)-us,  on-us 
(cf.  hon-os  and  the  doublets  decus  decor)^  voln-us,  etc. ;  lasth*, 
pond-US  and  foed-us J  which  certainly  have  the  deflected  root.^ 

(125)  3.  Latin  Infinitives. — If  we  compare,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  dative  like  gen-er-l  with  an  infinitive  passive  like  fl-cr-i^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  locative  (confused  with  ablative) 
gen-er-e  =  *gen-er-i  ^v{i)^i\^Q  infinitive  active  typeyi-e7'-<?.- it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  agreement  and  correspondence 
which  they  show,  both  with  one  another  and  w^ith  the  Greek 
infinitives  in  -fxev-at  and  -/xev.^  Hence,  like  the  latter,  the  Latin 
infinitive  seems  to  be,  either  the  dative,  *fei-es-ay^  or  the  locative, 
*fei-es-i,  of  a  stem  in  -es-,  *fei-es- ;  thus  caed-er-e  (to  cut)  would 
be  the  locative  of  caed-es,  nUb-er-e  (to  veil  oneself,  marry)  the 
locative  of  nub-es,  veh-er-e  (to  carry)  the  locative  of  *veh-es- 
(carrying),  which  is  found  also  in  the  Greek  ex-co--  (car),  a 
doublet  of  0x09.*     It  is  clear  that  a  few  forms  of  this  kind  might 

^  But  the  former  at  auy  rate  originally  belougel  to  stems  of  the  2u(l  decl., 
supra  34  A. 

2  Archaic,  common  in  Plautus.  and  exactly  synonymous  v;ith.  fieri. 

"  Cf.  supra  115,  5. 

*  iX^<^<pi-^'  apfiaacv,  6x^<^<pi-v  (gloss  of  Hesycbius). 
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b}'  analogy  give  rise  to  the  other  infinitives,  leg-er-c^  cap-cr-c^ 
etc.  The  forms  dd-re,  std-re,  esse,  fer-re,  vel-le,  are  still  more 
primitive,  and  are  formed  by  the  addition  to  the  root  of  a  simple 
-S-,  the  reduced  form  of  the  same  suffix  of  which  -os-  and  -es- 
represent  respectively  the  deflected  and  the  normal  grade.i  The 
divergence  into  active  and  passive  meaning  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  endings  -e  and  -l  must  be  regarded  as  a 
later  development,  as  is  shown  by  many  synon3^mous  uses  and 
by  the  active  meaning  of  the  infinitives  of  deponent  verbs. 
Nevertheless,  this  hypothesis  still  leaves  partially  unexplained 
the  type  veh-l,  leg-l  in  the  infinitive  passive  (we  should  have 
expected  *vch-er-l)  and  the  very  common  archaic  type  vehier, 
loqincr,  fifier  (Ep.  Scip.),  spargicr  (Hor.),  which  it  is  difficult 
to  connect  with  spargi,  etc.- 

(126)  XXII.  Stems  icith  suffixes  -ios-  and  -yos-:  Greek 
and  Latin  comparatives. — The  suffix  appears  in  Greek  under 
a  nasalized  form  -lov-,  nom.  -lo)v,  which  it  also  assumes  in  certain 
cases  in  Sanskrit,  e.g.  nom.  indh-iydn  (greater) ;  in  Latin,  it 
always  has  the  form  -ios-  rhotacized  with  analogical  lengthen- 
ing of  the  vowel,  mel-iOr-em.  This  suffix  is  very  common  under 
one  or  other  of  these  forms:  Gk.  fxiC^uiv  (Ion.  /xe^a)r)  =  */x€y- 
?/(or,  KpetVcwr  (Ion.  Kp€(r(r<jii')  =  *Kp€T-y(i)v  (normal  root  of  Kpar-u-?, 
strong),  (Sdao-oiv  (Epicharmus)  =  *^dO-yoiVy  Oaa-aov  (quicker)  = 
*Odx-yov,  but  also  (3a$-L(Dv,  wk-lwVj  etc.;^  Lat.  oc-ior,  mdih)-jor, 
pe-jor,  projj-ior,  etc. :  in  minor  (cf.  Gk.  /xetW)  the  formation 
is  obscure. 

This  suffix  appears  again  under  the  reduced  form  -is-  in  the 
base  of  secondary  formations,  Greek  superlatives  in  -ia-To-, 
Latin  in  -is-sinno-,  and  others  which  will  be  seen  later  on. 

(127)  XXIII.  Stems  with  suffix  -ko-,  very  rare  in  primary 
derivation  :  Gk.  Ori-K-q  (box),  which  might  also  be  divided  Bi^K-t]-,  * 
Lat.  lo-cu-s  =  *stIo-cn-,  root  unknown,  pau-ci  (few),  cf.  Gk. 
TTuiv-poL,  sic-cu-s  =  *sit-k6-s,  cf.  sit-i-s. 

1  I  have  developed  this  point  further,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  it  in  my 
Esq.  Morph.  V  [Uii  Infiiiitifs  latin<),  where  I  conne-t  sta-r-e  with  a-rij-a-ai. 

'^  See  an  attempt  at  explanation,  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  p.-  62,  and  E-^q: 
n^orph.  V. 

3  Cf.  supra  39  C  5. 

*  Cf.  supra  -il  in/ne  and  99. 
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XXIV.  stems  with  suffix  r(t)  :'^  a  few  neuters,  Grk.  ^n-ap 
(liver),  Lat.  jec-ur  =  Sk.  ydk-rt. — These  curious  forms  have 
a  special  declension-  (gen.  i^Tr-ar-os);  and  yet  Greek  has  several, 
which,  either  through  analogy,  or  as  belonging  to  a  different 
system  of  derivation,  keep  the  p  in  all  the  cases,  Oev-ap  (palm 
of  the  hand),  «.ap  =  *?i(T-ap  (spring).  Sometimes  the  nominative 
shows  a  final  -riap^  w^hich  is  still  unexplained:  vS-w/o  (gen.  v8-ar-os), 
(TK-rMp  (excrement),  and  the  doublets  reK/xap  TeK/xoip  (sign).  Latin 
still  has  fem-ur ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  other  nomina- 
tives in  -ur  or  -or  (neaters)  should  be  referred  to  this  class  or 
to  class  XXI.  2. 

XXV.  Stems  with  suffixes  -ak-  (-ag-)  ^  and  ak- :  rare. — In 
Greek,  apir-ay-  (nom.  apn-a^,  robber),  Kop-aK-  (crow),  pv-aK- 
(stream),  Ocjp-aK-  (breastplate),  etc. ;  in  Latin,  rap-ac-  (nom. 
rajJdx),  vor-ac-,  sal-ac-,  ed-ac-,  fer-ac-,  etc. 

XXVI.  Sterns  icith  suffix  -id-  (-Idh-?).~The  latter  form 
appears  only  in  Greek,  where  it  is  very  rare  and  obscure  :  Spr-W- 
(bird,  nom.  opvis).  The  former  is  rather  common  in  Greek, 
where  it  is  especially  used  to  form  feminines,  w^hich  are  nearly 
all  oxytone  :  e/V-Tr-tS-  (hope,  cf.  eX.7r-o-p.ai,  €oA7ra  =  *fe-fo/\7r-a),  k\7]-l8- 
(Att.  kXcU,  key)  =  *KAdf-(.'S-,  cf.  cldv-i-s,  Ki'r}pL-28-€<;  (greaves,  suffix 
-iS-),  ep-tS-  (strife) ;  the  few  masculines  are  paroxytone  :  Trat? 
=  7rari8--=*7raf-t8-  (child),  (rtV-tS-  (robber).  Latin  scarcely  has 
^ny  instances  except  the  masc.  lap-id-  and  the  two  feminines 
cass-id-  (helmet)  and  cusp-id-  (point)  of  unknown  etymology. 

XXVII.  Steins  with  suffix  -ud-  (-udh-) :  Gk.  x^«i^-^'S- 
(mantle),  Kop-vO-  (helmet) ;  Lat.  pec-ud-  (beast  belonging  to  a 
Hock,  cf.  pec-US  -or-is) :  unimportant, 

XXVIII.  Steins  with  suffixes  -et-,  -et- :  xerj  rare  and  some- 
what obscure :  Gk.  Triv-yjT-  (nom.  Trei'?;?,  poor),  7rXdi'-rjT-  (nom. 
TrXdvrjg,  wandering) ;  Lat.  ter-et-  (nom.  teres,  round),  qui-et- 
(rest),  etc. 

*  Sanskrit  shows  the  final  t,  which  has  been  regularly  lost  iu  Greek  anJ 
Latin,  supra  65. 
'■^  See  infra  215. 
3  Cf.  supra  62  ^ 
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§  2.  Hellenic  Formations, 

(128)  I.  Ste7ns  tvitJi  suffix -for- {-foo--) :  perfect  participles. — 
This  formation  is  Indo-European,  but  it  has  been  lost  in  Latin 
and  greatly  corrupted  in  Greek,  so  that  the  primitive  form  of 
the  suffix,  *-icds-,  can  no  longer  be  recognised  except  in  the 
nom.  neut.  in  -6<;  =  *-f6^,  and  in  the  feminine,  where  it  is  reduced 
to  *-us-  before  the  secondary  suffix  -i-,  e.g.  etSuta  =  *f etS-ucr-ta,  cf. 
Sk.  vid-us-l.  Everywhere  else  the  suffix  lost  its  f  from  the  first, 
no  doubt  on  the  analogy  of  the  forms  in  which  the  f  was  dropped 
as  being  intervocalic  ;  thus  *T€-^i'r;-fcos  naturally  became  reOyrjojs  ; 
but  *€tK-5ois  (likely)  ought  to  have  given  ^cittttco?,^  whereas  we 
have  etK-a)9,  based  on  a  supposed  suffix  -co?.  Moreover,  in  the 
oblique  cases  the  syllable  -FoV-  changed  its  o-  for  a  r  of  ob- 
scure origin,  due  perhaps  to  the  analogy  of  the  participles  in  -vr-, 
clS-oT-o';,  €iKo-oT-o?,  T^-Ovq-oT-o'i  (Ion.  with  metathesis  rc-^i'e-coT-os), 
etc.,  on  the  model  of  tS-o-vr-o?,  etc. 

(129)  II.  Stems  icith  suffix  -ar-  {-la-).  It  is  impossible  not 
to  connect  with  the  preceding  type  the  neuters  in  -a?,  Kep-a? 
(horn),  ycp-as  (reward),  yrjp-a^  (old  age),  etc.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  oblique  cases  have  a  r  instead  of  o-,  gen.  Kcp-ar-os ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  still  show  the  presence  of  a  in  the  con- 
tracted form  K€pw<;  —  K€pao<;,  which  cannot  go  back  to  K€paTo^, 
since  intervocalic  r  is  not  liable  to  be  dropped,  and  must  con- 
sequently go  back  to  *K€p-a(r-o^.  This  being  the  case,  and  as 
there  are  no  materials  for  comparison  outside  Greek,  the  real 
form  of  the  suffix  cannot  be  determined.  What  seems  more 
clear  is  an  undoubted  connexion  of  the  stems  in  -as  with  those 
in  -OS  (-€o--).  Both  are  neuters,  and  throw  the  accent  back  as  far 
as  possible ;  -  moreover  the  forms  Kcpca  (horns),  reipea  (wonders)  ^ 
exist  side  by  side  with  Kcpara,  rcpara,  and  certain  words  even, 
like  Operas  (miraculous  statue),  otSSas  (ground),  are  declined  only 
like  retxos,  e.g.  gen.  ^peT€o<;,  loc.  ouSct,  etc.* 

(130)  III.  Stc7ns  loitli  suffix  -Fei-  (?) :  Greek  infinitives.— 
We  have  seen  ^  the  ^olic  infinitives  in  -/xei'-at  and  -/^er.     It  is 

1  Cf.  mpra  40  C  ^.  -  Cf.  supra  124,  2. 

^  Or  "stars,"  II.  xviii.  485. 

^  Cf.  neut.pl.  yipea  (rewards),  etc.,  always  iu  Herodotus. 

^  Supra  115,  5. 
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quite  plain  that  an  Ionic-Attic  infinitive  like  Uvai  (to  go)  cannot 
go  back  to  i/x€mt,  the  loss  of  an  intervocalic  /x  being  unpre- 
cedented. But  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  before  the  suffix 
the  existence  of  a  consonant  the  loss  of  which  was  inevitable, 
e.g.  f,  and  to  restore  *i-Fer-at.  This  restoration  is  supported 
also  by  one  or  two  Sanskrit  infinitives  in  -van-e  and  by  the 
infinitive  So-fev-ai  (to  give,  contracted  in  lon.-Att.  to  hovvac), 
which  is  believed  to  occur  on  a  Cyprian  inscription.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
infinitives  of  thematic  forms,  XetVctv,  Xnreu',  may  likewise  go 
back  to  */\€i7r-e-f€i',  *Ai7r-e-fei',i  we  see  that  the  two  hypothetical 
terminations  -fer-at  and  fev  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  one 
another  as  -/xev-at  and  -/xei',  the  one  representing  the  dative,  the 
other  the  locative  of  a  stem  in  -fa-. 

The  suffix  -fei'-at  was  not  kept  unchanged  ;  the  f  having  dis- 
appeared and  the  c  having  been  contracted  with  the  final  vowel 
of  the  root,  the  Greeks  no  longer  saw  in  Sori'at,  o-xT^vat,  any 
termination  except  -mt,  which  they  took  for  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive  ;  ^  hence  it  was  introduced  by  analogy  into  el-rat., 
n-B i-vai,  St-So'-j/at,  etc. 

IV.  stems  icith  suffix  -(t9-,^  used  only  in  the  dative,  -crS-a-, 
as  passive  infinitives :  Oi-a-Oat,  St-So-o-^at,  etc. 

(131)  V.  Stems  with  suffix  -cu-.— Most  of  these  are  oxy- 
tone  and  feminine,  ttci^-co  (persuasion),  17X-W  (sound),  At^t-cu 
(Latona)  ;  masc.  and  paroxytone,  ■^p-w-s.  The  ace.  -^p-w-a, 
ATJr-o-a,  in  which  the  final  m  is  treated  as  a  vowel,  undoubtedly 
shows  the  presence  of  a  lost  consonant  between  the  0  and  m ; 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  other  form  of  the  accusative,  Ion. 
Atjtov}',  this  consonant  may  have  been  f,  but  it  may  also  have 
been  y,  as  is  indicated  by  the  voc.  Arjrol  and  the  evidence  of  the 
grammarians,  who  recommend  in  the  nom.  the  spelling  Arjrw. 
Hence  two  distinct  suffixes,  -of-  and  -oi/-,  have  been  confused  in 
this  formation. 

YI.  Stems  icitli  suffix  -rjv-,  changed  phonetically   to   -ev-  in 

1  Secondary  formations  further  discussed  infra  167. 

2  Just  like  the  ending  -se  in  Latin,  svjjra  125  and  161. 

3  The  primitive  suffix  mav  have  been  -dhi-  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
Sanskrit  infinitives  in  -dhij-di,  cf.  ivfra  296. 
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tlie  nominative.^ — This  formation,  which  is  perhaps  secondary, 
seems,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  to  be  peculiar  to  Greek, 
where  however  it  has  become  very  common  and  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  primary :  e.g.  ypa<^-cv-9  (writer,  gen. 
ypa(fir]o<s  =  *ypa(f)-7JF-o<s,  Ion.  ypa<j!)eo9,  Att.  ypac^c'ojs),  LTnr-ev-^  (horse- 
man), Spo/x-evs  (runner),  ro/x-et'-s  (shepherd),  etc. 

(132)  YII.  Stems  icith  suffix  -ra- :  names  of  agent,  masculine 
in  spite  of  the  feminine  vowel  of  the  suffix.^ — This  is  some- 
what rare  as  a  primary  formation  :  Kpt-rvj-?  (judge),  8ecr-7ro-ri7-s 
=  *8€,«,(r-7ro-T7^-s  (master  of  the  house,  cf.  Sk.  ddm-pa-tl-s  with  a 
different  suffix),  Spa-a-rrj-s  (doer),  yeve-rrj-s  (father),  7rai/-07r-rr/-s 
(all-seeing),  ev-U-Tt]-^  (of  good  habit),  'Apya-cf)6r-Trj-<s  (murderer 
of  Argus,  epithet  of  Hermes).  There  is  no  corresponding  form 
in  Latin,  for  nauta  is  a  borrowed  word,  and  navita  is  modelled 
on  ndvis  in  imitation  of  nauta. 

(133)  VIII.  Stems  icitli  suffix -Teo-:  verbal  nouns  denoting 
obligation,  ^o-rio-^  (which  ought  to  be  given),  8pa-o--T€o-s,  py)- 
T€o-?,  etc. — This  formation  is  modelled  entirely  on  that  of  the 
verbals  in  -ro-.^ 

(134)  IX.  Stems  ivith  siffix  -raro-  (very  rarely  primary): 
superlatives,  e.g.  <^tA-7aro-?  (dearest),  vcr-Taro-s  (last),  /JeA-raTo-? 
(best),  ^ep-raro-s,  cf.  the  comparatives  ^tA.-repo-s,  etc^ 

(135)  X.  Stems  with  siffix  -lo-to-:  the  ordinary  primary 
superlatives. — Every  comparative  in  -tcov  '"  has  a  corresponding 
superlative  in  -icr-ro-,  where  the  element  -tcr-  is  merely  the  same 
comparative  suffix  reduced  before  the  secondary  suffix  -ro-. 

(136)  XI.  Stems  icith  suffix  -aS-,  very  common,  forming 
either  adjectives  or  feminine  substantives :  0op-a8-  (nom.  <f}op- 
a9,  bearing),  Xoy-a8-  (chosen),  aTrop-dB-  (scattered) ; — Sv-dS-  (the 
number  two),  8e/c-aS-  (ten),  Aa/x7r-a8-  (torch),  'EXX-dS-  (Greece),  etc. 
The  Latin  lampcXs  is  a  borrowed  word. 

'  Cf.  supra  76,  1  A. 

'^  To  explain  this  irrej^ilarity,  it  is  supposed  that  these  nouns  were  ori- 
ginally feminine:  thus  *j'ai/r77,  fern.,  would  originally  have  meant  "sea- 
manship," *'nnr'<m],  "  cavalry,"  afterwards  changing  their  meaning.  Cf. 
Fr.  vn  trovipette  [a  trumpet,  then  a  trumpeter] ,  ?<n  (jarde-frunc^msc,  and 
Lat.  .7»re;?<a  (youth).  ^  Snpra  117. 

*  Supra  121,  5.  The  form  irpCuTos  cannot  go  back  to  'irpi-raTo-s ;  it  con- 
tains, like  ^(Tx-aro-s,  a  special  suffix  -oro-. 

*  C£.  supra  126. 
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XII.  Ste7ns  icith  suffix  -tr-,  very  rare:  x^P~'-'^~  (iioi^-  X^P^^? 
favour),  fxeX-iT-  (nom.  /xe'Ai,  honey). 

XIII.  Steins  with  suffix  -cor-,  very  rare :  ep-wr-  (nom.  ep-w5, 
love),  yeA-coT-  (laughter). 

XIV.  Stems  loltli  suffixes  -ep-  -op-,  very  rare. — The  first 
type  is  masculine :  a-i^p  (gen.  a-ep-o';)  and  aW-r/p.^  The  second 
is  neuter,  a-op  (sword,  root  unknown),  with  a  suffix  which  is 
usually  lengthened,  as  in  eXS-mp  (wish),  cA-ajp  (prey),  TreA-wp 
(monster). 

§  3.     Latin  Formations. 

(137)  I.  Steins  ivitJi  suffix  -ndo- :  gerundives  and  passive 
participles  denoting  obligation. — This  formation  is  rarely  pri- 
mary, da-ndu-s,  sta-ndu-m,  fa-ndo,  eu-ndu-m  (corrupted  like 
eu-nt-em),^  and  seems  to  be  indirectly  connected  with  the 
suffix  -jxiv-ai  of  the  Greek  infinitive  and  -/xci/o-  of  the  middle  par- 
ticiple, e.g.  fandI=^*<j>d-fji€v-aL  and  da7idus  =  86-fX€vo-^.^ 

(138)  II.  Stems  tcith  siffix  -bill-  (very  rarely  primary) : 
adjectives  of  quality,  e.g.  sta-hili-s,  in-ef-fa-hili-s,  perhaps 
fle-bili-s,  sci-b ili-s  (ipost-cleiss.).    We  cannot  fail  to  recognise  its 

connexion  with  the  nominal  suffix  -bulo-  =  *-hlo-. 

(139)  III.  Stems  ivith  suffixes  -tumo-,  -sumo-,  and 
-issumo-:  Latin  superlatives. — Some  superlatives  are  formed 
by  means  of  the  simple  suffix  -mo-:  sum-mu-s  (highest)  = 
*sup-mo-Sj  pri-mu-s.  But  the  usual  suffix  is  -tumo-  (Sk. 
-tama-),  which  in  classical  prose  is  written  -timu-  and  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  its  doublet  -sumo-  {-simu-),^  e.g.  op-timu-s, 
in-ti?nu-s,  mag-simu-s.^     The  suffix  -simu-  again  is  added  to 

^  av-qp  is  not  one  of  these;  in  this  word  vep-  appears  to  be  the  root,  and 
d  a  protliesis. 

2  Cf.  s,>pra  123. 

3  The  original  meaning  of  the  future  participle  of  obligation  is  that  of  a 
simple  passive  participle-  Cf.  L.  Havet  {Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  p.  231),  V. 
Henry  {Esq.  Morph.  Vj,  and  supiui  115,  5. 

■*  This  change  is  not  very  clear  from  a  phonetic  point  of  view. 

5  The  superlative  iufimus,  like  the  corresponding  comparative  inferus, 
belongs  to  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  formation :  cf.  Sk.  a-dhamd-i 
n-dhira-s  (Goth,  un-dir  [Eng.  uii-d'r])=I.-E.  *n-dhero-s.  Cf.  F.  de  Saus- 
sare,  Melanges  lieiuer,  p.  33-5. 
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the  suffix  -is-  of  the  comparative,  and  gives  rise  to  the  com- 
pound suffix  -issimit-,  the  usual  sign  of  the  Latin  superlative, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  e.g.  parisuma  ( =  par-is-suma), 
which  is  found  in  one  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios. 


CHAPITER   IL 

SECONDAPtY  DERIVATION. 

(140)  Most  of  the  primary  suffixes  are  also  secondary,  and 
these  will  not  be  repeated  in  this  new  enumeration  except  in 
so  far  as  they  have  very  important  formations  depending  on 
them.  Much  less  can  the  suffixes  which  are  purely  secondary 
find  a  place  in  a  short  sketch  like  the  present;  only  the 
commonest  can  here  be  dealt  with,  and  for  the  rest  the  student 
must  be  referred  to  the  special  treatises  on  Greek  or  Latin 
derivation. 

Section  I. 

VERBAL    STEMS. 

§  1.     Common  Formations. 

I.  Suffix  -nu-,  -nu-. — This  suffix  has  spread  only  in  Greek, 
where  it  appears  secondarily  under  the  form  -rvv-,  -I'la-,  e.g. 
Kp€[xd-vvv-fXL  (to  hang),  Kopi-wv-fxt  (to  satiate),  perhaps  on  the 
analogy  of  the  regular  doubling  in  cr/Sevvv/xi,  h'vvjjLL.'^  But 
some  of  these  formations  seem  primar}^,  e.g.  aKeSd-wv-fXL  (to 
scatter),  TreTd-wv-ixt  (to  spread),  etc.,  compared  with  a-KiS-vrj-fxi, 
TTLT-urj-fxi  (same  meanings). 

(141)  II.  Suffix  -yo-. — The  derivative  suffix  -i/o-,  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  secondary  suffixes  of  the  present  tense,  is 
added  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  all  kinds  of  nominal  stems,  which 
it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  and  classify  as  follows : 

1.  Stems  ending  in  e{o)^  a. — Types:  0i/\-e-aj  =  *(^t/V€-?/cu  from 
^ik-c-  {(^i\-o-i)^  fldv-e-o  from  fldv-o-s  (yellow) ;  ^uy-o-to  (to  yoke) 

^  Thus  Kpeixavvuixi:  Kpe/xido}  {(u.t.  oi.  Kpe/ji.x-jj)  =  (x^3i./-^j/j,'.  (for  *(X'3e<x-PviJ,L)  : 
a^eau)  (for  *<x^e<T<T(a). 
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from  ^vy-6-r;'^  Tl-jjid-o)  (to  honour)  fYom Tt-fxijj  formo ^*for-7nd-y6, 
fugo^*fug-a-yo^  operor  =  *oper-a-yo-r  iroTci  opera  (fern.,  work), 
etc.  When  once  the  verbal  endings  -co,  -ow,  -ao  had  been  thus 
developed,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  be  confused  in  the 
process  of  derivation.  This  is  very  common :  thus,  in  Greek, 
(juMvyj  gives  cfnoveo)  instead  of  ^coracu,^  Upo?  on  the  contrary  gives 
Upd(t)j  and  yiclivpa  (bridge)  yecfivpoo) ;  in  Latin  we  have  laetdrl 
from  lactus,  focdare  homfoedus,  captdre  from  cajjtus,  ^nd  this 
termination  -tare,  being  extended,  forms  the  numerous  class  of 
verbs  called  frequentatives,  ten-tare  (cf.  ten-ere)^  fac-tdre  (cf. 
fac-ere)^  versdre  (cf.  versus  and  vertere),  etc. 

By  a  new  extension,  these  terminations  are  added  entire  to 
primary  stems  not  ending  in  e  or  a,  and  so  without  any  inter- 
mediate stage  a(f)poveo)  is  formed  from  dcfypoiv^  Trvpoo)  from  Trvp, 
arcere  from  arc-s,  necdre  from  nec-s^  equitare  from  equ-i-t-^ 
etc.^  This  termination  -ito  in  its  turn  has  also  been  introduced 
elsewhere,  and  produces  vol-ito^  frequentative  of  volo^  and 
then,  combined  with  the  type  in  -to  which  w^e  have  just  seen, 
the  not  uncommon  frequentative  termination  -tito^  as  mlec-tito^ 
fac-tito,  etc. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  very  often,  especially  in  Latin, 
the  base  of  derivation  in  these  verbs  is  entirely  wanting,  either 
because  it  has  been  lost  through  disuse,  or  because  it  never  had 
any  existence  at  all,  the  verb  having  been  created  by  a  mere 
analogical  association.  Thus  we  can  find  no  substantive  form- 
ing the  base  of  the  verbs  amdre,  mom're^  nocere,  and  many 
others ;  and  the  same  remark  may  also  be  made  in  regard  to 
all  the  classes  of  secondary  derivation. 

Before  the  suffix  -yo-  the  ending  of  the  primary  stem  seems 
to  be  always  short,  at  any  rate  in  Greek  ;  but  this  regularity 
is  not  original,  and  forms  like  Hom.  dSiKr/o/xev  (we  injure)  from 

1  As  a  gpneral  rule  the  verbs  in  -e'w  have  an  active,  those  in  -ooj  a 
causative  sense,  e.g.  woXe/xeo}  (to  make  war),  iroXejuoo}  (to  cause  war)  Latin 
has  no  verbs  in  o.v,  except  perhaps  *aegr-iio  (to  make  sick),  of  which 
aefjr-o-tii-^  may  be  the  passive  participle. 

2  Which  exists  in  Pindar,  if  it  is  not  a  hyper-Dorism. 

3  In  La'in  especially  this  process  has  been  carried  to  very  great  lengths, 
and  the  Romance  languages  have  followed  in  the  same  track,  with  a  marked 
preference  for  verbs  of  the  1st  conjugation.  No  one  in  French  would  dream 
of  creating  a  verb  *i<'jlicylir  or  *telephonoir. 
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dStKco),  <f)OLT-)]Trjv  (they  went)  from  ^oiraw,  aud  even  Att.  Trcu'-^re 
=  *7r€tv-a-€-rc  (ye  are  hungry)  from  Tretvaw/  XPW^"^'-  (Ion.  xp^o-^^S 
to  use)  from  xpf^^fxat^  etc.,  show  a  variation  between  the  long  and 
short  vowel,  which  must  have  been  regulated  by  fixed  laws.^ 
Here  also  analogy  has  been  at  work ;  in  the  present  it  has 
generalized  the  short  vowel,  but  in  the  other  tenses  and  before 
secondary  nominal   suffixes,   (fttX-rj-a-oi,  Tre-c^tX-iy-Ka,    7r€-</)tX-7;-/xa/, 

<^tA.-7;-7-ds,     (f)u\-r]-fxa^    (f>[X-r]-(TL-?,     cf>iX-r]-Tri-^,    etc.,    the    long    VOWel 

appears  almost  always,  either  because  the  analogy  of  the  re- 
lation between  Xvo)  and  Xva-m^  introduced  it  into  the  future  and 
aorist,  whence  it  would  easily  spread  to  other  forms,  or  because 
a  very  old  contraction  is  concealed  in  ^(,Ai7o-(u  =  *0iA-e-?/e-o-a),  or 
lastly,  and  quite  simply,  because  the  long  vowel,  which  was 
regular  in  certain  forms  of  the  conjugation,  was  gradually 
extended  to  other  similar  cases,  and  through  them  to  the  deri- 
vative nominal  formations. 

2.  Stems  ending  in  i  and  «. — Types:  Koi'toj  =  *Ko;'-"-?/a)  (to 
cover  with  dust)  from  k6v-l-s  (dust),  finio  =  *fl-ni-y6  from 
fl-ni-s]  <jil-Tv-oy  {to  beget)  from  cI>2-tv-;  (father),  sta-tu-o  =  *sta- 
tu-yo,  etc.  Neither  of  the  two  types  is  contracted  in  Greek. 
The  first  is  contracted  in  Latin,  where  it  forms  the  4th  con- 
jugation, which  has  been  greatly  extended,  either  through  ana- 
logical creations  like  fulcire  from  fulcrum,  or  more  especially 
by  attracting  to  itself  verbs  in  -id  of  the  3rd  conjugation,  such 
as  ven-io  =  ^aiv(o  and  saT^id  =  a\-Xo-fjiai.^  To  this  class  belong 
indirectly  the  Greek  desideratives  in  -o-ctw  =  *-o-€t-?/o-  (oi/^etw,  I 
wish  to  see),  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure ;  ^  to  the  second, 
derivatives  like  l7nr-ev-iD  from  itttt-cvs,  vofx-ev-o)  from  vo/x-ev-?, 
whence  the  termination  -ev-w  spread  to  the  analogical  Or)p-€v-ui 
(to  hunt),  iraiS-ev-o)  (to  educate),  etc. 

1  Cf.  Horn.  ireivdovTe  (II.  xvi.  758). 

2  In  Latin  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  the  quantity  of  this  vowel,  since 
it  is  always  contracted  with  that  of  the  secondary  suffix,  supra  73. 

•^  Cf.  sujjra  96-97. 

4  This  contamination  makes  great  progress  daring  the  historic  period  of 
Latin;  thus  pano  develops,  by  the  side  of  pmere,  an  infinitive /;an;r,  and 
the  Komance  infinitive  corresponding  to  morl  presupposes  *morirl,  etc. 

5  Wackernagel  has  conjectured  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric  o^eiovTes  the 
comhiuatiou  6^ei'  ibvTes  (going  to  the  sight,  going  to  see),  wrongly  supposed 
to  contain  a  suffix  -aeiw,  which  was  afterwards  extended  by  analogy. 
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3.  Stems  ending  in  a  nasal. — From  fxiX-av-  (black),  -rroL-fxh- 
( shepherd)  there  arose  very  naturally  /xeXatV(o  =  */x€A.-ai/-?/a), 
7rot/xaiV(o  =  *7rot-/x7i-?/w,  etc. ;  whence  the  termination  -atVo),  which 
spread  to  XevKalvo)  (to  whiten),  yXvKaLvo)  (to  sweeten),  and  served 
as  a  model  for  the  termination  -vi^w,  which  was  similarly  formed 
from  i>-stems,  6apav<;  (bold),  Oapavvo)  (to  make  bold),  and  then 
similarly  extended,  KaKwoo  (to  injure),  /xcyaA-rVw  (to  magnify). 

4.  Stems  ending  in  a  liquid. — From  rUixap  regularly  comes 
T€KfxaLpoiJ.at  =  *TCK-fxdp-yo-  ;  but  from  i)(6'p6-<;^  Ka^apo-?,  ayycXo-s 
the  proper  derivatives  would  seem  to  be  ^lyO-pi-ui^  ^KaOap-o-w, 
*dyyeA-e-a).  The  Greek  language  neglects  to  some  extent  the 
vowel  of  the  primary  suffix,  and,  adding  the  secondary  suffix 
directly  to  the  consonant,  derives  ixOaipu)  from  *€x0^r-yui,  KaOatpo), 
dyycAXo),  etc.  Besides  the  formative  suffix  -atpu)  thus  obtained, 
there  are  also  others  less  important,  -ctpco,  -vpw^  of  similar  origin. 
In  this  class  Latin  has  the  desideratives,  par-tur-io  (to  be  in 
travail),  esurio  —  *ed-tur-id  (to  be  hungry),  etc.,  which  have 
passed  into  the  4th  conjugation,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
precise  nature  of  this  element  -tur-,  to  which  the  verbal  suffix  is 
added,  nor  whether  it  has  any  connexion  with  the  suffix  -turo- 
of  future  participles,  in  which  the  u  does  not  seem  to  be  original.^ 

5.  Stems  ending  in  a  voiceless  explosive-. — Greek  types : 
(^vXacraoi  =  ^cjivX-aK-yoi^  al/xdcrcroi  =  *ai-yadT-?/aj,  drdcrcrw  ^=  *f aF-ctKr-T/o), 
etc.,  then  also  (fyapfxdcraw  (to  ph^^sic)  from  (fidpixaKov^  Trvpicra-oi  (to 
have  fever)  from  Trvperos,  xaXiirTta  (to  make  angry)  from  xa'^fTrds. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  neutsr  verbs  in  -coo-o-oj  have  this  origin, 
e.g.  TvcfiXwTTo}  (to  be  blind)  from  rv^Xco-ro-s  (blinded),  verbal 
of  the  causative  Tvcf>X6ui.  Latin  has  a  class  of  verbs  closel}'' 
resembling  the  latter  both  in  meaning  and  formation,  namely, 
those  in  -ut-io,  caecUtio  (to  see  dimly),  balbUtio  (to  stutter), 
which  have  passed  into  the  4th  conjugation. 

6.  Stems  ending  in  a  voiced  explosive. — Greek  types :  dpTrd^w 
=  *dp7r-dy-?/aj,  ixa(TTCt,isi  (to  whip)  =  *;u,acrr-ty-?/w,  eATrt^to  =  f  cAtt- 
tS-yco,  TTc/xTrd^o)  (to  count  by  fives)  =  *7rep-7r-dS-?/a>,  etc.  The 
frequency   of  the  nominal  stems  in  -dS-  and  -lS-  ^  caused  an 

1  Cf.  supra  121,  6.     We  must  probably  restore  *par-tr-yo-,  -tr-  being  the 
reduced  form  of  the  suffix  of  nouns  denoting  agent,  ibid.  2  and  3. 
-  Cf.  supra  111  and  136. 

L. 
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extensive  development,  at  first  parallel  with  these  stems,  but 
afterwards  quite  apart  from  them,  of  the  verbs  in  -a^w  and  -t^w, 
so  that  these  two  terminations  spread  in  all  directions,  until 
the  Greek  lexicon  was  filled  with  them :  6ro/xa^w  (to  name), 
vea^w  (to  be  young),  repd^u)  (to  work  miracles),  ^ao-iXi^w  (to 
reign),  wciSt^w  (to  utter  reproaches),  koyt^ofxat  (to  reason),  etc.^ 
These  verbs  in  their  turn  have  nominal  derivatives  in  -ao--/Ao-9, 

-ao--/xa,    -ao--T>^s,    -aor-rc-Ko-?,    -to--^09,    -to--/xa,    etc.,    which    are    Still 

created  by  borrowing  and  analogy  in  our  own  day,  e.g.  art-ist, 
journal-ism^  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Latin  also  borrowed  from 
Greek  at  all  periods  a  certain  number  of  verbs  of  this  class, 
which  passed  into  the  1st  conjugation,  e.g.  Old  Lat.  comissdrl, 
cf.  Kw/xa^£ir  (to  revel),  post-class,  thesauinzdre  =  dija-avpi^eLv^  etc. 

(142)  III.  Suffix  -sko-. — This  secondary  suffix  is  not  very 
common,  Gk.  rj/^-d-o-K-oi  (to  be  young),  fxeO-v-o-KM  (to  intoxicate), 
Lat.  tr-d-sco-7',  except  however  in  two  classes  of  formations 
which  are  different  in  each  language.  Li  Greek,  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  -aKo-  to  a  thematic  form,  especially  in  the  present  or 
aorist,  produces  the  forms  called  iteratives,  cfyevy-e-a-Ke  (he  fled), 
KaAc-e-o-Kc  (he  called),  cfivy-e-aKe  (fled),  lS-€-aKe  (he  saw),  which 
are  extremely  common  in  Homer- and  Herodotus.  These  forms 
show  the  curious  peculiarities  of  never  being  used  in  the  pre- 
sent and  not  taking  the  augment,  even  in  the  prose  of  Hero- 
dotus, who  never  neglects  it.  In  I^atin,  intransitive  verbs  in 
-eo  often  have  side  by  side  with  them  verbs  in  -esco,  which 
are  almost  synonymous  with  them,  but  have  an  inchoative 
shade  of  meaning,  e.g.  alh-e-o  (to  be  white),  alb-e-sco  (to  begin 
to  be  white),  ad-ol-e-sco  (to  grow  up,  cf.  ad-id-hi-s),  in-no-te- 
sco  (to  begin  to  be  known),  etc. 

IV.  Suffix  -dho-  (?). — Greek  shows  in  certain  forms,  chiefly 
poetic,  a  similar  addition  of  the  suffix  -Oo- :  Hom.  cfiXey-i-Oet  (he 
burns,  cf.  ^Aey-co),  yyep-i-Oo-vro  (they  assembled,  cf.  dyetpw). 

(143)  V.  /S'z^^'a? -o-(-e-)  secondary:  subjunctives. — We  have 
seen  that  the  non-thematic  forms  are  changed  to  subjunctives 

^  The  similarity  of  the  futures,  e.g.  (pvKd^w  and  o-aXTrt'^w,  gave  rise  to  the 
dialectical  doublet  aa\iri<xcrijo,  and  even  (ppdaaic  by  the  side  oi  (ppd^w. 

2  So  also  fxi'T](Ta.aK€To  (II.  xi.  5G(j)  (jTpi-ij/acjKQP  (11.  xviii.  540),  aireiaaaKe  (Od. 
viii.  89j  by  addition  to  the  sigmatic  aorist. 
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by  the  addition  of  the  thematic  vowel.i  Hence  if  a  present 
*bher-mi  (I  bear)  regularly  becomes  in  the  subjunctive  *hMr-o- 
or  *hher-e-^  it  is  quite  natural  that  a  thematic  present  *bMr-o- 
or  *bher-e-  should  in  its  turn  become  in  the  subjunctive  *bher-o- 
=  *hMr-o-o-  or  *bhdr-e-  =  *bhdr-e-e-.  In  short,  the  subjunctive 
with  a  long  vowel  in  the  thematic  tenses  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  subjunctive  with  a  short  vowel  in  the  non-thematic 
forms.  Hence  the  law  which  simply  lengthens  in  the  sub- 
junctive the  short  vowel  of  the  indicative,  (fyep-o-ixev  (^ep-(o-/x€v, 
^ep-e-re  cj>€p-r]-Te,  i-XiTr-o-jxcv  At7r-a)-/xer,  e-A.iV-6-re  /\tV-7/-re,  and  SO 
everywhere. 

•  If  we  pass  to  Latin,  it  seems  difficult  to  overlook  the  close 
connexion  between  Xiy--q-T€  and  leg-e-tls  (future  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  conjugations).  On  the  other  hand,  leg-e-s  and  leg-e-t  — 
*leg-e-t  with  long  vowel  exactly  correspond  to  the  short  forms 
of  the  present  indicative,  *leg-e-s,  *leg-e-f,  which  have  become 
leg-is,  leg-i-t.  The  1st  and  3rd  pers.  pi.  leg-e-nuis  (for  Heg-o-mus) 
and  leg-e-nt  (for  Heg-o-nt)  must  have  taken  the  vowel  e  through 
the  analogy  of  the  other  forms.  There  remains  the  1st  sing. 
leg-a-m,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  subjunctive  in  -r7-.-  The 
connexion  of  meaning  is  no  difficulty ;  the  subjunctive,  de- 
noting essentially  a  prayer  or  an  eventuality,  is  well  suited  to 
express  the  future  meaning,  and  there  are  examples  of  a  similar 
process  in  various  languages. 

Thus  the  future  of  the  3rd  and  4th  conjugation  is  identical 
with  the  secondary  subjunctive  of  Greek. '^  Perhaps  the  same 
should  be  said  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  1st  conjugation,  amem  ; 
thus  amctis  would  go  back  to  *ama-e-tis,  cf  rlfxa-rj-re,  mnes, 
amet  to  *ama-e-s,  *ama-e-t,  the  e  having  then  contaminated 
the  other  three  persons.     This  is  extremely  probable. 

(144)  VI.  Suffix  -ye-(-l-) :  secondary  optatives.  —  In  this 
way  are  formed  the  optatives  of  non-thematic  tenses,  especially 
the  present  in   -va-,  8u-va-/xat   Sv-va-C-jxrjVj  and  the  two  passive 

1  Cf.  supra  86  and  89,  VII. 

2  Cf.  siqmi  lOi. 

^  This  explauation  is  far  from  being  universally  admitted;  some,  dis- 
daining phonetic  laws,  would  see  an  optative  in  leges  =  \eyoLs;  others  connect 
cap-ie-s  with  5o-ir)-s,  not  seeing  that  the  /  of  copies  comes  from  the  present 
capiu.     We  cannot  stop  to  discuss  this  point. 
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aorists,  i-TV7r-r]-v  rvrr-c-LTj-v,  i-Xv-Orjv  Xv-Oi-irj-v,  which  were  natu- 
rally influenced  by  the  analogy  of  eOyv  Od-qv.  A  much  later 
analogy  substituted  this  formation  for  the  following  one  in  the 
present  optatives  of  contracted  verbs :  cfuXoLtjv,  Tifjuorjv,  by  the 
side  of  (ftiXoLfxi,  riixwfxi ;  and  even  in  some  optatives  of  thematic 
aorists,  ctx-o-lt^-v,  ay-ay-o-C-q-v^^  etc.  Some  see  the  same  suffix 
in  the  Latin  subjunctive  of  the  1st  conjugation,  e.g.  ames  = 
*ama-ye-s.  Apart  from  this  very  doubtful  case,  it  no  longer 
exists  in  Latin  except  in  the  reduced  form  -f-,  which  was  intro- 
duced from  the  plural  into  the  singularj  e.g.  faxim=fac-s-i-m^ 
vld-er-i-s  for  *vid-er-ie-s  =  Q\.  *f€68-€o--tV*  (etSeiT/?,  opt.  of  perf. 
oTSa),  through  the  analogy  of  the  regular  vtcl-er-i-mus ;  ^  it 
forms  in  Latin  the  tense  called  perfect  subjunctive,  which  is 
strictly  a  perfect  optative. 

The  form  of  the  future-perfect,  vld-er-o^  very  greatly  resem- 
bles the  last  form.  It  differs  from  it  however,  not  only  in 
the  1st  pers.  sing.,  but  also,  at  any  rate  originally,  throughout, 
in  the  quantity  of  its  vowel  ^,  which  is  always  short ;  hence 
it  ought  to  be  included  in  the  preceding  class.  Thus  we  should 
have  vid-er-o  =  clS-e-oi  (I  may  know),  vld-er-is  —  *vid-er-es,  and 
the  Latin  future-perfect  would  be  the  regular  perfect  subjunc- 
tive (with  short  vowel),  as  vid-er-i-m  certainly  represents  the 
perfect  optative. 

YII.  Svffix  -i- :  optative  of  the  thematic  tenses.  —  Instead 
of  the  alternation  between  -irj-  and  -I-  which  we  have  just  seen, 
Greek,  which  in  this  point  agrees  with  Sanskrit,  regularly 
shows  in  the  optative  of  the  thematic  tenses  only  a  simple  -> 
between  the  thematic  vowel  and  the  termination,  e.g.  Act7r-o-t-/xt, 
XiTT-o-i-ixi,  XcLTT-cro-L-fxt^  ctc.  Tliis  formatlou  has  entirely  disap- 
peared in  Latin,  unless  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  leg-e-s 
=  A€y-o-t9,  or  amc s  —  *amais  =  *ama-o-i-s,  v^'hich  is  quite  im- 
probable.-^ 

^  Thus  axoiv^  '■  cxoifJ-ev  =  Solrjv  :  odifxev.     Cf.  svpra  95. 

-  These  quantities  are  archaic ;  in  the  classical  period  we  have  vlder^m, 
r'lderimua  in  the  perf.  subj.  as  in  the  fut.-peif.  Cf.  Neue,  ii.  p.  510.  But 
we  still  find,  for  example,  dedcrltis,  Ov.  Metam.  vi.  357. 

•*  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  troublesome  uncertainty  in  the  Latin 
corrf-spondences  in  classes  V,  VI  and  YII ;  but  this  uncertainty  is  confined 
within  narrow  limits. 
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(145)  VIII.  Suffix  -S-. — In  Greek  the  secondary  formation 
of  the  aorists  in  -cr-  {e.g.  c-^tA-Ty-cr-a,  e-^uX-a/c-a-a,  etc.)  is  ex- 
tended to  all  the  derived  verbs  with  no  other  corruptions  than 
those  which  will  be  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  future.  Latin 
has  lost  it,  and  forms  the  perfects  of  its  secondary  verbs  in 
-III  and  -vl. 

(146)  IX.  Suffix  -so-. — Latin  has  perhaps  preserved  amid 
many  corruptions  a  few  traces  of  the  future  suffix  -so-  in  the 
rare  and  obscure  formations  used  as  presents,  of  whicli  in- 
stances are  to  be  found  in  cap-cs-so  (to  try  to  take),  lac-es-so  (to 
try  to  attack),  cf.  cap-io^  lac-io.  In  Greek,  this  suffix,  which 
is  used  to  form  the  future  of  all  derivative  verbs,  requires  the 
following  observations : — 

1.  Verbs  of  which  the  base  is  a  stem  ending  in  {^  voiceless 
guttural  or  dental  both  have  the  same  form  in  the  present 
originally  ending  in  -?/oo,  e.g.  ^uAacrcrw  and  al/xdacro) ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  former  verbs  the  guttural  reappears  in  the  future, 
<fiuXd^o}.  In  imitation  of  this  was  created  the  future  ai/xa^w, 
the  true  form  of  which  would  be  *at/xacra)  =  * al/jida-a-iD^* at- /xdr- a lo; 
in  other  words,  all  verbs  which  have  their  present  in  -cro-co  form 
their  future  in  -iw  without  distinction. 

2.  The  same  assimilation  took  place,  but  only  in  Doric, 
between  all  verbs  which  had  their  present  in -^w  (  =  -y-?/a)  or 
-S-i/aj).  Thus  the  future  of  uo-rept^to  (to  be  late)  is  regularly  in 
ordinary  Greek  vcrr€/)t(Tco  =  *L'o-rep-t'S-a-(jo,  but  in  Doric  va-T^pi^oi} 
in  imitation  of  /xacrrt^co,  the  regular  future  of /xaa-rt^w,  etc.  This 
corruption  even  extends  to  primary  formations,  e.g.  Dor.  KaOiids 
(having  sat). 

3.  Secondary  verbs  with  a  nasal  or  liquid  form  their  futures 
just  like  primary  verbs  of  the  same  type,~  e.g.  ixOatpo)  ixOapCj, 

dyyeXXo}  dyyeXu),  Trot^atVo)  Trot/xai'a). 

4.  The  Ionic-Attic  formations  in  -c'oo,  -2  and  the  Doric  forma- 
tions in  -creoi,  -o-tco,  -croj  ^  belong  to  the  system  of  secondary 
derivation  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  to  that  of  the 
primary  stems. 

^  Similarly  Horn.  irroXefxi^o/xei'  (II.  ii.  3*28),  -rroXeui^ofxev  (l\.  xxiv.  667), 
KT^pe't^u}  (Od.  ii.  222).  The  Homeric  and  classical  -rimaaev  (Od.  xv.  250)  is 
the  result  of  the  converse  analogy. 

a  Suprj  Ul,  3  and  4,  and  97.  ^  Siqmi  97. 
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§  2. — Hellenic  Formations. 

(146)  I.  Suffix  -K-. — All  secondary  perfects  have  this  sign, 
before  which  the  final  vowel  of  the  primary  stem  undergoes 
the  same  lengthening  as  before  the  -a-  of  the  aorist  and  future, 
7r€-cf)L\-y]-K-a,  Te-TL-fxrj-K-a,  etc.  The  perfect  middle  simply  adds 
the  person-endings  to  the  stem,  which  eventually  became 
similarly  lengthened,  7r€-^t'A-7;-/xai,  Tc-rt-/x77-/i.at. 

II.  Suffix  -oro-  of  the  future-perfect ;  this  form  is  rather  rare, 
and  presents  no  difficulty  :  Tre-cfak-yj-a-o-iJiai,  T^-rl-jxifj-a-o-fxaL. 

III.  Suffix  -€<T-  of  the  pluperfect :  added  directly  to  the 
perfect  stem,  whatever  this  may  be  :  e-Ae-A-v-K-e-a  (I  had  loosed), 
class.  i-ke-Xv-K-Tf  and  e-Xe-A-v-K-et-y.^ 

lY.  Suffix  -Or}-. — Derivative  verbs  no  longer  possess  the 
aorist  passive  in  -rj- ;  but  the  aorist  passive  in  -Orj-  has  been 
extended  so  far  as  to  be  the  only  form  in  classical  Greek.     The 

long  vowel  of  i-ffitX-rj-cra  recurs  in  i-cfit\-y)-67]-j',  i-rl-ix-q-Orj-v,  etc. 

V.  Suffix  -Orjao-. — Similarly  it  is  the  future  passive  in  -Orja-o-, 
not  that  in  -tjcto-^  which  has  been  adopted  by  secondary  verbs  : 
<fiiX-r]-6-q(To-ixat.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  two  formations 
are  liable  sporadically  to  the  analogical  insertion  of  the  same 
-cr-  which  has  been  already  mentioned  and  explained  in  the  case 
of  the  perfect,^  e.g.  kcAcv-w  (to  command),  Kc-KeA€v-o--/xat,  e-KcXev- 
cr-9r]-v,  KiXev-cr-6'qaa-ixaL. 

§  3. — Latin  Fonnations. 

(147)  I.  Suffix  -a-  :  forms  the  subjunctive  present  of  all 
verbs  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  conjugations  without  distinction : 
nion-e-a-m,  axp-i-a-m^  ven-i-a-m,  par-tur-i-a-m. 

II.  Suffix  -ba-:  forms  the  imperfect  of  all  verbs. — In  the 
1st  and  2nd  conjugation  we  have  quite  regularly  amd-ha-m^ 
7none-ha-7n ;  for  in  the  first  place  we  have  seen  that  the 
final  vowel  of  amd-,  nione-.  may  very  well  have  been  long  in 
certain  positions  ;  ^  and  even  supposing  it  was  not  long  here, 
it  must  necessaril}^  have  become  so,  at  any  rate  in  monebam  = 
*mone-e-ham.     But  in  the  3rd  conjugation  we  should  expect 

1  Cf.  mpra  101  and  infra  298.  2  Supra  64  A  note. 

3  Cf .  supra  141 ,  1. 
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*leg-e-ba-m  ;  for  here  the  e  is  simply  the  thematic  vowel  of  the 
verb,  the  same  vowel  which  appears  in  leg-i-tis  =  *leg-e-tis  = 
Xey-e-T€.  Hence  it  must  have  been  lengthened  through  the 
analogy  of  mone-ba-m^  and  so  also  in  the  4th  conjugation. 
audi-t-ha-m.  The  regular  contracted  form  audlbam^*audi- 
e-ba-m  exists  as  an  archaism. 

III.  Suffix  -bo- :  futures  of  the  1st  and  2nd  conjugation  (the 
analogical  futures  of  the  3rd  and  4th,  dlc-e-bo^  aud-l-bo,  w^ere 
created,  but  not  retained,  in  the  classical  language). — This 
formation  can  only  be  regarded  as  being  essentially  secondary. 
In  a  combination  like  drefacio  (to  make  dry),  the  word  dre- 
was  originall}^  quite  distinct  and  is  still  kept  so  in  the  time 
of  Lucretius,  who  wTites  sol  facit  are.  Now,  just  as  are  thus 
became  joined  to  facio  and  flo^  it  may  have  been  joined  also 
to  the  YQvh  fu-  (to  be),  e.g.  *dre  fud^  a  group  in  which  medial 
f  would  have  phonetically  become  &,  dre-bo  (I  may  be  dr}', 
shall  be  dr}^) ;  then,  through  the  analogy  of  drere  and  drebd^ 
inonebo  from  montre^  amdbo  from  amdre.  If  we  adopt  this 
attempt  at  explanation,  without  however  concealing  its  defects,  ^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  drebam  =  *dre 
fttdyn,  and  consequently  for  the  imperfects. 

(148)  IV.  Suffixes  -V-  and  -u-of  the  perfect. — It  is  by  means 
of  one  or  other  of  these  suffixes  that  Latin  forms  its  secondary 
perfects.  The  first  appears  chiefly  in  the  1st  and  4th  conjuga- 
tions, amd-vij  aud-l-v-i,  whence  analogy  sometimes  introduces 
it  into  verbs  of  the  3rd,  pet-l-vl  from  pet-o  /  the  second  is  the 
ordinary  suffix  of  the  2nd  conjugation,  mon-u-l^  tim-u-i,  and 
of  certain  derivative  verbs  of  the  3rd,  statin  — *sta-tu-ui{?). 
The  syncope  of  the  v  in  aicdii^  petit  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
phonetic  phenomenon,  but  a  mere  analogical  corruption,-  which 
however  spread  very  widely  and  resulted  in  a  still  further 
sj'ncope  in  the  tenses  derived  from  the  perfect :  audit  naturally 
gave  rise  to  audieram  /  imitation  of  audieram  produced 
*amderam,    amdram,   and   the  corruption   extended    to    more 

1  The  most  serious  is  the  difference  of  quantity  between  drefacio  and 
drebtl. 

2  Thnfi  audit:  aiidltuni  =  statin :  statutum,  with  shortening  of  the  vowel 
before  a  follo\Ying  vowel. 
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primitive  forms,  e.g.  moral  =  mover  at  ^  vdrat  =  vdverat  ;  and 
similarly  in  the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  audiissem,  whence 
audlssetn^  amdsse7n,  nossem^  etc. 

(149)  V.  Suffix  *-es-a-  of  the  pluperfect  indicative- 
Whatever  is  to  be  thought  of  the  form  erat,  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  it  must  have  served  as  a  model  ior  fuerat^  that  is  to 
gay,  that  the  language,  when  once  in  possession  of  the  ratio 
of  es-t  to  er-a-t,  derived  thence,  by  a  clumsy  but  easily  con- 
ceivable proportion,  the  ratio  of  fu-i-t  to  fu-er-a-t,  to  express 
the  past  tense  of  the  perfect.  If,  however,  we  wished  to 
establish  a  closer  connexion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
pluperfect,  we  should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  form 
fu-er-a-m,,  for  example,  bears  to  €-A.e-Aot7r-e-a  =  *€-/\c-/\ot7r-co-m 
exactly  the  same  relation  as  er-a-^m  to  ^a  (I  was)  =  *^o--7n 
(without  augment  *l(j-m)]  in  other  words,  that  in  both  cases 
Latin  has  the  group  am  corresponding  to  m,  a  correspondence 
phonetically  impossible.  Hence  we  should  reconcile  every- 
thing by  restoring  *ei'-em,  *fu-er-em^  etc.,  and  supposing  that 
e  became  a  under  the  influence  of  the  imperfect  terminations 
in  -ba-  (cf.  eras  and  amdbas).  The  choice  remains  open  be- 
tween these  two  explanations.  The  only  point  that  is  certain 
is  that  this  suffix  -era-  of  the  pluperfect  is  added  without  dis- 
tinction to  all  the  possible  forms  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  perfects  of  all  conjugations. 

(150)  VI.  Suffix  -se-  in  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive.— From  the  form  *es-se-m  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  infinitive  forms  fl-.er-e  and  es-se'^  on  the  other,  there  was 
easily  obtained  the  fourth  proportional,  *fl-cr-em^  aud  thence 
legerem,  caperem,  in  short  the  exact  parallel  between  the  in- 
finitive and  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  which  was  naturally 
lengthened  in  the  other  conjugations,  amdre  aindrem,  monere 
rrionerem^  audlre  audlrem,  In  the  case  of  the  pluperfect,  it 
seems  that  the  element  -sse-  of  essem^  being  regarded  as  a 
suffix,  was  added  by  analogy  to  the  form  fu-i-,  which  was 
itself  wrongly  taken  to  be  the  perfect  stem ;  hence  fu-i-sse-m  - 

1  See  supra  106  and  125. 

?  Thus  a!pproximately  fuisset :  fuit^esaet :  est,  or  better  still  faistet: 
^fuisat  (?  old  form  of  fuerat)  =- e'ssct :  *esat  (erat).     It  is  true  that  in  old 
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and  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  of  all  conjugations,  in  regard 
to  which  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  exact  parallel 
between  it  and  the  perfect  infinitive, /if issc,  amCivisse^  etc.  ^ 


Section  II. 

NOMINAL   STEMS. 

§  1. — Co77i7no7i  Formations. 

(151)  I.  Suffix  -yo-,  -io-,  fern.  -I-,  -ia. — Of  all  the  primary 
suffixes  used  as  secondary,  this  group  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant. Indeed  to  some  extent  it  is  the  key  to  the  system  of 
secondary  nominal  derivation  ;  hence  it  will  be  convenient  to 
give  it  the  first  place  and  to  consider  it  at  some  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  ending  of  the  primary  stem  which  is  affected  by  it. 

1.  Final  -e-  (-0-),  -a-. — The  purest  form  seems  to  be  that  in 
which  the  vowel  of  the  primary  suffix  takes  the  form  e,  with  loss 
of  intervocalic  y.  xpua-eo?  =  *;^p{;a-€-?/o-9,  aureus  ~^aus-e-yo-s. 
Hence  in  Latin  the  suffix  -eu-^  which  forms  a  large  number  of 
adjectives  denoting  material  and  attributes :  ros-eu-s,  lUoi'-eu-s, 
etc. 

In  another  type,  peculiar  to  Greek,  the  intervocalic  i  re- 
mains :  "  ofJi-o-'?,  6/x-o-to-?,  SiK-1  SiK-a-io-<;,  TrofXTT--^  TrofiTr-a-lo-s  ',  hence 
the  suffixes  -ato-  -oto-,^  which  spread  in  all  directions,  e.g. 
vr](Taios,  Trarroro?,  though  there  are  no  primary  stems  *vr]a-a-^ 
*7ravT-o-.  Often,  in  imitation  of  what  takes  place  after  a  con- 
sonantal stem,  the  suffix  -io-  expels  the  final  vowel  of  the 
primary  stem  and  is  added  directly  to  the  preceding  consonant, 
e.g.    Ok.    ovfi-av6-<s    ovp-(xv-io-<;,    OdX.ao'a-a     OaXdcrcr-Lo-s^    and     Lat. 

inscriptions  we  do  not  find  the  double  s,  e,f?.  FVI6ET  (i  scanned  as  long) ; 
but  in  old  Latin  consonants  are  not  doubled,  and  tlie  pronunciation  must 
still  have  been  finssrt,  for  *fnUet  would  necessarily  have  been  rhotacized. 

^  Cf.  infra  IHl. — Some  essentially  Latin  present  formations,  e.g.  iiuv-ig-d 
pos-tul-u,  alb-ic-d,  vac-ill-o,  may  be  passed  over,  as  being  comparatively 
rare  ;  they  no  doubt  go  back  to  primitive  nominal  formations  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse. 

2  This  may  be  connected,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with  the  fact  that  the 
suffix  is  sometimes  -yo-,  sometimes  -io-,  supra  39  in  fine. 

3  Cf.  also  infra  '6  and  4.  Still  the  Homeric  scansion  buoiXov  (Od.  iii.  236) 
seems  to  point  to  a  primitive  suffix  -iyo-,  cf.  supra  71  note. 
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Tul-lu-s  and  Tul-l-iu-s,  ser-vo-s  and  Ser-v-iu-s^  som-nu-s  and 
som-n-iu-7)i,  etc.  The  Latin  termination  -aeu-s  is  of  course 
borrowed. 

2.  Final  -i-. — In  Greek,  the  suffix  -yo-  added  to  the  suffix 
-TL-,  e.g.  6v-ai-a  (sacrifice)  =  *^i;-rt-?/a,  produced  the  suffix  -o-tc-, 
which  became  very  common  :  6av-fj.d-(rio-<s  (wonderful),  Stj-ixo-o-lg-s 
(popular),  €l-€py-e-(Tid  (kindness).  In  Latin,  the  very  common 
suffix  -tlo-  must  have  the  same  origin :  nup-ti-ae.,  ser-vi-tiu-m, 
amic-i-tia ;  then,  through  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
two  suffixes  -id  and  -F,^  the  doublets  avdritia  avdritles^  etc. 

3.  Final  -u-. — Gk.  veK-v-id  and  viK-v-id  (calling  up  of  the  dead) 
from  v€K-r-?,  etc.  But  adjectives  in  -v-  take  the  form  -ef-  before 
the  secondary  suffix  -I-  (Gk.  -ta)  of  the  feminine  gender: 
-^S-J-S  TySeta  =  *r}S-eF-ttt,  like  gQn.  r}hio^=^*rj^-if-os.'^  Stems  in -et'- 
naturally  follow  the  same  rule,  ^aatX-ev-<;  ^ao-tA.€tos  (royal)  = 
*/?acrtA-ef-to-5,  ypacfi-ev-'i  ypa^etoi/  (stylus  for  writing) :  whence 
the  suffix  -ao-  -eto-,  extended  to  forms  like  TrapBeveios  (maidenly), 
yvvaLKeiov  (women's  quarters). 

4.  Final  -es-  {-os-). — The  perfect  participle  in  -foa--  reduces 
its  suffix  before  the  secondary  suffix  -ta  =  ^  of  the  feminine: 
etSma  =  *f €t8-vcr-ta.  In  the  other  formations  the  primary  suffix 
remains  unchanged  :  'Apyetos  =  *'Apy-e<T-to-s  from  "Apyo?,  aXrjO^ia 
=  *a-Xd6-€a-Ld  and  loUi  ak7)6eLr]  =  a^\dO-€(T-La.,  aiSoios  (venerable) 
==  *ttt8-oo--to-s,  etc.;  whence  a  fresh  source  for  suffixes  -eto-  and 
-olo-.  Latin  has  in  this  class  the  forms  pleh-e-iu-a  pleb-e-ju-s, 
with  the  same  lengthening  as  in  plcb-es^  vener-iu-s  from  Ven-us 
{Ven-er-is),  and  Ilon-or-iu-s  with  the  same  lengthening  as  in  the 
gen.  hon-or-is,  cf.  Gk.  *atS^ocr-o5. 

5.  Final  nasal. — Primary  suffix  reduced  before  -ya  :  OepaTr-oiv 
(servant),  fern.  6ep6.iraiva  =  *6€pa.Tr^n-ya,  whence  the  fem.  suffix 
-tttva  extended  to  Oe-aiva  (goddess),  etc.  The  same  reduced 
before  -io-\  iroL-p,-^v  (shepherd),  Trot-fjiv-Lo-v  (sheepfold).  The 
same  without  any  reduction  or  change :  rep-rjv  (soft),  fem.  repewa 
=  *Tep-ei'-2/a ;  rip/x-^uiv  (boundary),  r€p-^6v-io-^  (extreme).  In 
Latin,  with  the  lengthening  already  noticed,  quer-i-mon-ia 
(complaint),  mdtri-mon-iu-m^  etc. 

See  supra  112.  ^  cf,  svpra  111. 
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6.  Final  liquid. — Primary  suffix  reduced,  -jra-Tp-io-q  j^a-tr-iu-S', 
normal  without  lengthening,  Zo-nqp,  fem.  horeipa  (giver)  =  So-rcp- 
ya  ;  normal  with  lengthening,  a-oy-Trjp-Ld  (safety),  KOi-firj-Typ-io-v 
(sleeping-room) ;  deflected  with  lengthening,  prae-tOr-iu-s^ 
vic-tdr-ia^  vom-i-tor-iu-m ;  reduced  before  the  fem.  suffix  -i 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  guttural  addition  still  unexplained, 
vic-tor,  fem.  vic-tr-i-c- ;  the  termination  unchanged  before  the 
Latin  suffix  -2e-  =  -i^  which  changes  the  adjective  to  a  feminine 
abstract  noun,  pauper  pauper-ic-s. 

7.  Final  -nt-. — The  Latin  participles  have  lost  their  feminine. 
The  Greek  participles  of  all  kinds  form  theirs  very  regularly  in 
-La  —  -l^  e.g.  Ti^€t5  =  *Ti-^€-vr-?,  fem.  Ti6^l(Ta  —  *rL-6i-vT-ya}  (ftepovcra 
—  *cf>€p-o-VT-ya  (Sk.  bJmr-a-nt-l),  Xnrovcra^^Xnr-o-VT-ya,  Xvcracra 
=  *X.v-cra-vT-ya.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  suffix  -id  {-io-)  which 
is  to  be  recognized  in  yepovaid  —  ^yep-o-rr-Ld  (council  of  old  men), 
as  well  as  in  Latin  abstract  nouns  derived  from  the  same 
participles,  sci-e-nt-ia,  ca)i-sta-7it-ia,  and  the  proper  nouns  COn- 
sta ntius,  Prudent ius, 

8.  Final  explosive. — The  suffix  -lo-  in  Greek  often  had  a 
diminutive  function,  e.g.  \l/rj(fio-<;  (pebble),  j/^r/^-co-r  (small  pebble). 
When  joined  to  stems  ending  in  an  explosive,  it  produced  the 
forms  ofx-fxaT-Lo-v  (little  eye),  6\K-d8-io-v  (little  ship),  7ra-i8-io-i^ 
(little  child).  Then  these  elements  -Sto-,  -tSto-,  being  regarded 
as  diminutive  suffixes,  were  introduced  into  other  formations  : 
^u>-Slo-v  (small  animal),  dy-p-tSio-v  (small  field),  [-/Aar-tSto-v  (small 
garment) ;  so  also  in  certain  adjectival  formations,  lin-Oakacra-- 
iho-'i  (maritime),  i8to?  (own)=i*r8tos  =  *a-f-iS(.o-s  (his  own).  In 
Latin  there  is  no  special  peculiarity :  aud-dc-ia  from  auddx, 
fast-lg-iu-m  (top),  primitive  form  unknown. 

(152)  II.  Suffix  -i-. — Very  rarely  secondary  in  Greek,  but 
in  Latin  is  added  as  a  secondary  suffix  to  all  primary  adjectives 
in  -u-^  e.g.  gra-v-i-s,  cf.  Gk.  ^ap-v-^,  sudvis  —  * sudd-v-i-s^  cf.  Gk. 
1^8-u-;  =  *o-f d8-t'-?,  etc.;  so  also  ndv-i-s,  cf.  Gk.  vav-s.  This  -i-  is 
perhaps  a  relic,  though   much   corrupted  j  of  the  old  -i-  which 

*  Cf.  supra  47  C.  So  also  the  Horn.  fem.  of  Trpo^/jwv  (kind)  is  ■n-po'ppaa-a-a 
(e.g.  11.  X.  29O)  =  *7rpo-0p»-T-?/a  with  au  additional  sullix  r.  Yipb^puv  U 
also  fem.,  eg.  Hymn  to  Denieter,  226. — For  the  probable  explanation  of  the 
form  x'ip'€'s,  of  which  the  fem.  is  x^/'ieco-a,  see  infra  165. 
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formed  the  feminine  of  these  adjectives  (in  Sk.  svad-u-s  (sweet), 
fern,  svdd-v-t)^  just  as  the  fem.  cicris  contrasted  with  the  masc. 
deer  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  some  prehistoric  feminine 
*dk-r-i,  so  that  these  derivatives  would  belong  to  the  preceding 
class. 

(153)  III.  Siiffix  -wc-.— This  suf&x  seems  to  have  developed 
in  Latin  the  secondary  derivatives  in  -ivo-,  which  are  rather 
common  as  adjectives  :  noc-lvo-s,  cap-t-lvo-s^  fug-i-t-ivo-s,  and 
others. 

(154)  IV.  Suffix  -on-.  —  Secondary  in  Greek  in  kolviov 
(partner,  gen.  -toi-o?)  derived  from  koiv-o-s  (common),  in  al-o'iv 
(age,  gen.  al-a)v-os  ^)  derived  from  a  lost  form  *aL-f6-v  identical 
with  Lat.  ae-vo-m.  It  is  especially  common  in  Latin,  where, 
under  the  same  form  -0  -on-is,  it  is  added  to  the  primary  or 
secondary  suffix  -ti-  -  to  form  feminine  nouns  of  action,  dc-ti-o^ 
auc-ti-o^  or-d-ti-o,  aud-i-ti-6^  sudsio,  by  a  regular  and  well  known 
process.  It  is  also  found  added,  either  to  stems  in  -io-,  in  which 
case  it  is  contracted  with  the  thematic  vowel  0,  leg-i-o,  cf. 
col-leg-iu-m^  oh-sid-i-o,  cf.  ob-sid-iic-m,  or  to  consonantal  stems, 
especially  adjectives  in  -ac-,  in  which  it  changes  the  final  gut- 
tural {vor-dg-o  from  vor'-dc-,  supra  62  ^),  whence  the  multitude 
of  feminine  nouns  in  -dgo^  farr-dgo^  im-dgo,  and  subsidiarily 
in  -I go  and  -ugo^  or-igo,  rub-igo,  ferr-ugo,  Idn-ugo,  etc.  It  was 
doubtless  an  exactly  similar  phonetic  process  which  changed 
the  secondary  suffix  -tiit-  to  -tud-o  (infra  174),  e.g.  the  doublets 
servitus  and  servitiido  (through  the  genitive  servltudinis  — 
*servi-trd-nn-is)^  and  we  know  how  often  this  element  -tudo  in 
Latin  forms  feminine  abstract  nouns,  soli-tUdo,  vale-tudo,  con- 
sue-tudo^  etc. 

(^55)  ^'  Suffix  -mo-. — Rarely  secondary  in  Latin  ;  very 
common  in  Greek,  where  it  forms  nouns  of  action  (oxytone)  cor- 
responding  chiefly  to  verbs  in  -a^w  and-i^co,  ap-rr^ ay- ^jlos  (robbery), 
ip-:o--fx6-^   (strife),-^   and    adjectives    of    quality    derived    from 

^  In  the  circumflex  accent  we  still  have  a  reminiscence  of  the   very  old 
contraction  of  *aiicT)ii-  =  *ai-wo-on-,  etc. — Add  the  suff.  -iwp  of  Ionic  patro- 
nymics, Kpov-i(i)v  (and  Kpov-Jijov)  from  Kpovtos. 
"  ^  Cf.  supra  59,  118,  and  infra  210,  II. 

3  With  the  sigmatic  epenthesis  which  is  very  common  in  this  and  the 
following  classes,  k€\€v-(j-/x5s  (command),  iraT-rj-a-fio-s  (trampling). 
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nominal  stems  in  -rt-,  Spd-j-L-fxo-s  (active).  From"  the  last  type 
was  formed  the  suffix  -i/xo-  with  the  same  function,  eS-(o8-t/xc-? 
(eatable),  of  which  suffix  the  rare  and  obscure  derivative 
element  -aAt/xc-  seems  to  be  only  a  particular  variety,  €i8-aA.i/>to-? 
(beautiful). 

(156)  VI.  Suffix  -men-,  cfc— The  secondary  suffixes  -/xa 
and  -^aer-  form  in  Greek  :  (1)  the  numerous  neuters  in  -/xa, 
7roL-rj-/xa  (work,  poem),  7rdO-r]-fxa  (suffering),  i(/y]<ji-L(T-fxa  (decree), 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  neuters  in  -mcn^  rcg-i-men,  sol-d- 
men,  and  the  subsidiary  forms  in  -mento-,  arm-d-inentu-in ;  (2) 
all  the  secondary  tEoHc  infinitives  in  -/xev  and  -fxei'-ai,  e.g. 
0£p-€-/x€v  and  cf>€p-i-fj.€v-aL,  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  primary 
forms  (rTa-/xev  and  S6-/x€v-aL.  It  must  be  observed  that  before 
the  suffix  -/JL£V-  of  the  infinitive  the  thematic  vowel  assumes  the 
form  e,  whereas  it  takes  the  deflected  form  before  the  almost 
identical  suffix  -fxevo-  of  the  middle  participle,  ^€p-o-/xei'o-?,  Lat. 
al-u-mnu-s  (one  who  is  nourished,  nursling).  The  last  forma- 
tion, which  is  extensively  represented  in  Greek,  where  it  forms 
the  participles  of  all  tenses  in  the  mediopassive  voice,  is  repre- 
sented in  Latin  only  by  a  few  nominal  stems  ^  in  which  the 
suffix  is  rather  -mno-  than  -mono-,  e.g.  Vertumnus  (god  of 
spring)  =  *^•e7•f-o-?^^er^o-s,  he  who  returns  (the  year),  autumnus 
(an  obscure  formation) ;  also  by  the  2nd  pers.  pi.  of  all  tenses 
in  the  passive  Voice^  leg-i-mint^  am-d-mlm,  and  by  analogy 
amd-bd-mini^  audt-re-mini,  etc. 

(157)  VII.  Suffix  -TO-,  -lo-.— This  suffix  is  often  secondary 
in  Greek,  where  it  forms  adjectives,  usually  oxytone  :  cf>av-e-p6-i 
(evident),  <f)o/3-€-p6^<s  (terrible,  cf.  ^o/?-o-s),  lo-^-iJ-po^s  (strong), 
o-Iy-T^-Ao-?,  Dor.  o-ty-d-Xd-s  (silent),  from  o-Iy-rj  (silence),  etc. 
From  these  types  and  others  false  suffixes  were  afterwards 
detached,  which  became  very  widely  extended,  e.g.  Ov-rjky] 
(sacrifice),  Kv-fxar^-qpo-s  (billowy),  -n-eS-lXo-y  (sandal),  etS-co/Vo-i/ 
(image),  a/xapT-ioX^  (sin),  etc.  Similarly  Latin  has  a  suffix  -ela, 
forming  feminine  nouns,  loqu-ela  (speech),  qiier-ela  (also  quer- 
ella^  complaint)  ;  but  the  secondary  suffix  -?o-  was  almost 
entirely  confined  in  Latin  to  a  diminutive  function,  e.g.  par-vo- 

^  Unless  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  lcgundus  =  *leg-o-mdo-s  =  *leg-o- 
Tnedo-s  =  \€y-6-/JL€vo-s,  supra  137. 
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lu-s  from  par-im-s^  homullus  =  *hom-on-los,  agellus  =  *ag-er-lo-s ; 
whence  the  diminutive  suffixes  -ulu-^  -ullu-^  -ellu-^  which  be- 
came exceedingly  common.  It  was  probably  a  confusion  with 
the  primary  suffix  -culo-'^  which  gave  rise  to  the  diminutive 
type  fra-ter-culu-s,  and  this  suffix,  added  to  the  syllable  -on- 
of  the  nouns  in  -tio-,  or-a-ti-un-cula  (little  speech),  produced 
the  suffix  -unculu-  of  av-onculu-s  (little  grandfather,  term  of 
endearment  for  "  maternal  uncle  "). 

VIII.  Suffix  -ri-,  -li-. — This  secondary  suffix  is  very  com- 
mon in  Latin,  where  it  assumes  the  forms  :  (1)  -ili-^  fac-i-U-Sj 
fmg-i-U-s,  ut-i-li-s  ;  (2)  -tili-^  duc-t-i-li-s  (cf.  duc-tu-s),  fer- 
tili-s]-  (3)  -lli-j  host-lU-s  =  *hosti-Ui-s  {?),  Pdl-ili-a  (feast  of 
Pales);  (4)  -ali-^  augur-ali-s^  and  (5)  -ari-j  mlUt-ari-s,  show- 
ing the  alternation  already  noticed.  ^  The  neuter  of  several 
of  these  adjectives,  when  used  separately  as  a  substantive, 
lost  its  final  letter  in  the  nominative  singular,*  animal^ 
anim-ale  (that  which  is  endowed  with  life),  laquedr  (panelling) 
=  laque-are  (that  which  is  panelled),  from  laqueus  (intricate 
pattern) ;  but  the  i  reappears  in  all  the  rest  of  the  declension. 
On  the  other  hand  the  regular  nom.  pi.  laque-ari-a  brought 
about  the  creation  of  a  nom.  sing,  laque-ari-u-m^  whence 
doublets  like  auxilians  and  auxiUarius,  gen.  pi.  Scdurnalium 
and  Saturnaliorum  (Macrob.),  which  are  especially  common 
in  post-classical  Latin  and  are  perpetuated  in  the  Romance 
languages. 

(158)  IX.  Siiffix  -no-.— Secondary  in  Greek  and  Latin 
under  the  forms  :  -^?^o-,  adjectives  denoting  material,  <^7yy-t-ro-s 
(oaken),  fag-i-nu-s^ ;  -ineo-^  by  addition  to  -eo-,  the  other  suffix 
of  adjectives  denoting  material,  </)r/ytv€09,  fagineus  ;  °  -Ino-^ 
'V-qy-lvo-i  (inhabitants   of 'Prjy-io-v),   dlv-inu-s,   coqit-lna,    with 

^  Cf.  siqjra  122.     Was  this  on  account  of  the  diminutive  ami^uhis  ? 

2  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  connexion  in  meaning  between  these 
adjectives  and  those  in  -Inli-,  snpra  138. 

3  Supra  51,  2.  The  a  of  the  suffix  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
original  termination  of  the  feminine  nouns,  cf.  caima  and  cand-li-s,  Insula 
and  liisuld-ri-s,  supra  83  and  infra  193,  1. 

•*  Probably  through  analogy,  e.g.  *aninml :  animalls  (gen.)=saZ ;  salts,  the 
final  syllable  in  I  being  afterwards  shortened. 

5  This  Latin  type  is  probably  a  Hellenism.  Cf.  however  cxtr-aneu-s, 
fur-dneu-s,  etc. 
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reduction  of  the  preceding  primary  suffix  doc-tr-ina,  in  a  more 
complex  and  obscure  formation  disc-i-pl-ina ;  -eno-,  7r€r-e-7;vo-5 
(winged),  terr-enu-s  (earthly)  ;  in  Latin  only,  -diio-^  -lano-, 
Rdmd-nii-Sj  from  *Ed-7nd,  old  form  of  Edmd,  hiim-dnu-s,  Claucl- 
i-dnu-s,  christ-idnu-s  (Greek  forms  like  ;!i(pto-riaros  are  bor- 
rowed). Also  in  Latin,  -no^  added  to  a  primary  stem  in  -r- 
of  doubtful  origin,  noc-tur-nu-s  (cf.  Gk.  rvK-Twp,  by  night), 
produced  the  suffix  -urno-^  which  appears  in  di-urnu-s^  and 
tac-i-turmi-s. 

X.  Suffix  -to- :  forms  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  verbals  or 
past  participles  of  all  secondary  verbs :  cfaX-y-ro-^,  Tt/x-7/-To-?, 
cA.7r-to--ro-9,  Ke\-€v-o-r6-<; ;  am-d-tus,  inon-i-tu-s  =  *7non-e-tu-s,  cf. 
the  doublet  Mon-e-ta  (wise,  epithet  of  Juno),  aud-i-tii-s,  sta- 
tu-tu-s,  etc. 

Latin  also  has  the  suffixes  -dto-,  -Uo-,  -flto-,  without  any 
corresponding  verb,  in  dent-dtu-s,  crln-ltus^  corn-utu-s  (cf. 
corn-u) ;  and  secondary  forms  based  on  a  stem  in  -es-,  e.g. 
fuii-es-tu-s,  7ion-es-tu-s,  on-iis-tu-s,  vtm-us-tu-s,  etc. 

XL  Suffix  -ti- :  in  Greek  under  the  form  -o-i-  and  in  Latin 
under  the  amplified  form  -tion-  forms  the  nouns  of  action 
derived  from  all  secondary  verbs,  <fiL\-y]-cn-s  (affection),  arp-c-cn-? 
(choice),  op-er-d-ti-o^  etc. 

XII.  Suffix  -tu-  :  as  a  secondary  suffix,  is  scarcely  found 
except  in  Latin  (Gk.  jSo-tj-tv-s  shouting),  w^here  it  forms  nouns 
of  action,  ven-d-tu-s  (hunting),  mug-l-tu-s^  of  which  the  active 
and  passive  supines  of  secondary  verbs  are  only  particular 
cases.i 

(159)  XIII.  Suffix  -ter-,  etc. — Greek  has  the  two  second- 
ary suffixes  -rrjp-  and  -Tof>-  for  nouns  denoting  agent,  vlK-rj-ryp 
and  Dor.  vlK-d-Twp  (conqueror);  Latin  onl}'-  the  suffix  -tor-, 
mon-i-tor,  im-per-d-tor,  also  -titro-  for  future  participles  and 
-tura  for  feminine  nouns  of  action,  am-d-turu-s,  arm-d-tura. 
The  various  suffixes  of  nouns  denoting  instrument  recur  in 
secondary  derivation  in  both  languages  :  ap-o-rpo-v  (plough), 
ix-^-rXr]  (handle),  Koi-jxi^-Opa  (sleeping-place) ;  ar-d-tru-m,  pi-d- 
cidu-m,  lav-d-cru-m,    cun-d-hula.      But  by   far  the   most   im- 

1  Cf.  nipra  119. 
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portant  secondary  suffix  belonging  to  this  group  is  that  of  the 
comparative  in  -tero- ;  in  Greek,  nearly  all  the  secondary  com- 
paratives have  -T€po-,  just  as  nearly  all  the  primary  comparatives 
end  in  -ioiv. 

When  the  primary  stem  is  an  o-stem,  its  vowel  is  always  o, 
Kov<^-o-repo-s ;  but  when  the  preceding  syllable  is  short  by 
nature  and  by  position,  this  vowel  is  lengthened  to  w,  a-o<^oy- 
T€po-^}  This  phenomenon,  which  is  still  partly  unexplained, 
is  due,  either  to  the  Greek  rhythmical  law  which  forbids  too 
many  short  vowels  to  follow  one  another,  or  perhaps  rather 
to  the  analogy  of  the  comparatives  of  adverbs  (old  ablatives),^ 
dv-co-rcpo),  KaT-w-repo),  (Tocf)-oi-Tepo}{<;),  from  which  the  lengthening 
may  have  wrongly  passed  into  the  corresponding  adjectives. 

When  the  primary  stem  is  one  in  -co--,  i/^cuS-eV-repo-s,  a  termi- 
nation -ecrrepo-  is  produced,  which  has  been  wrongly  introduced 
into  other  formations,  especially  into  adjectives  in  -ov-,  ev~ 
8aLixov'e(TT€po-<;.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  of  the 
adverb  7raA.at,  TraAat-rcpo-s,  being  wrongly  referred  to  TraXatd? 
(old),  has  given  rise  to  a  formation  in  -aiVcpo-,  which,  though 
at  first  restricted  to  adjectives  in  -aio-,  yepaiVcpos  (Horn.), 
o-xoA.atT€po9,  has  gradually  spread  outside  these  limits,  /xecratrcpos, 
</)tAatTepo9.  Lastly,  the  secondary  suffix  -T€po-  seems  to  be 
added  to  the  primary  suffix  -la-  of  the  comparative  in  for- 
mations like  ap-ia-T€p6-<;  (left),''^  which  become  much  commoner 
in  post-classical  Greek,  e.g.  KX€7rTL(rT€po<;  (more  thievish). 

To  the  last  type  belong  some  Latin  words  with  the  secondary 
suffix  -tero-  which  have  lost  their  comparative  meaning: 
mag-is-tcr  ("  the  greater  of  tw^o,"  master),  min-is-ter  ("  the  less 
of  two,"  servant),  sin-is-ter  (left,  root  unknown,  hardly  the 
same  as  that  of  Gk.  (nV-o-/xat,  to  injure).  Much  more  prolific 
is  the  suffix  -te?'  which  goes  to  form  adverbs,  which  are  really 
comparatives  (no  doubt  neuters,  we  know  that  the  Greeks  said 


1  The  form  a-Teuorepos  (narrower)  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  for  we 
must  restore  ^arevforepos  (.'Eol.  arewvos,  Ion.  crretvos). 

2  See  infra  187,  4. 

3  Originally  no  doubt  "the  better  side,"  by  a  euphemism  like  evdopvfMos. 
When  the  comparative  meaning  ceased  to  be  felt  in  this  word,  it  was 
accented  like  the  adjectives  in  -po-. 
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indifferently  axp\a.LT€pa  or  a-)(p\aLTipoi<;,  etc.)  used  as  positives, 
levi-ter,  Ubenter  =  *Ubcnt-ter,  audac-ter^  fellc-i-ter  (with  analo- 
gical i  as  in  fcllc-i-bus,  infra  206,  5),  Jinni-ter,  and  so  in 
old  Latin  many  adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  of  the  2nd 
declension  (siqjci'bite)'  Naev.),  which  disappeared  in  classical 
Latin,  being  superseded  by  the  adverbial  ablatives  in  -c. 

(i6o)  XIV.  Suffix  -nt- :  forms  in  Greek  and  Latin  the 
participles  corresponding  to  all  the  thematic  forms  of  verbs, 
(f>ep-o-vT-  (nom.  cfiepoiv)j  Aa/5-o-vT-,  Av-cr-o-i^r-,  etc.,  fcr-c-nt-  (nom. 
ferens)j  amans^  etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  thematic 
vowel  is  always  o  in  Greek  and  e  in  Latin. ^ 

(i6i)  XY.  Suffix -es-. — This  sufiSx  is  scarcely  ever  secondary 
in  Greek  except  in  those  adjectives  in  -eV-,  whose  formation  is 
not  original,  e.g.  Kava^-r)^  (noisy,  from  Kavaxq,)^  XtTrap-r/?  ("  stick- 
ing "  to  a  thing,  earnest),  contrasted  with  AtTr-a-po-?  (oily).  It  is 
so  indirectly  in  Latin,  through  the  introduction  into  all  verbs 
of  the  infinitives  in  -re  and  -rZ,  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
the  nominal  origin  and  meaning,^  cnnclre  amdrl,  aiidire  audivi^ 
and  through  the  analogical  creation  of  the  perfect  infinitives, 
fuisse  (modelled  on  esse)^  vTxisse^  amdvisse,  etc.  The  archaic 
type  amdrier,  audirier  remains  obscure. 

XVI.  Suffix  -ios-. — Very  rarely  secondary  in  Greek  {e.g. 
X€p€L<jL>v,  worse,  =  *x^P"^^"'''^^)  5  ^^^^  i^  Latin  it  forms  the  com- 
parative of  all  adjectives  without  distinction :  doc-t-ior^ 
for-t-ioj',  sap-ie-nt-ior^  bene-fic-e-nt-ior  (from  the  obsolete  *bene~ 
ficenSj  but  used  as  comparative  of  beneficus).  We  know  how- 
ever that  custom  denies  a  comparative  to  adjectives  in  -i<o-,  -io- 
and  some  others  less  important. 

(162)  XVII.  Suffix  -ko-. — Very  common ;  in  Greek  it  invari- 
ably has  the  accent,  </)v-crt-/<o'-9,  /xai'-n-K-o-?.  From  this  common 
type  has  been  formed  a  sufiSx  -lk6-,  which  has  become  widely  dis- 
seminated, Aoy-tKo-9,  dcrr-tKo'-s  (urban),  wp-tKo-s  (ripe),  8ep-ixaT-LK6-<; 
(cutaneous),  and  from  the  last  type  again  has  arisen  a  suffix 
-TLKo-,  which  appears  in  numerous  complex  formations  like 
eK-K/\7/-crt-a-(r-rtKo-9.  Another  suffix  equally  common,  -laKo-,  e.g. 
7rc/\o7ron/7^a--taKo'-s  must  have  come  originally  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  suffix  -KO-  with  feminine  primary  stems  in  -ta- 
1  Cf.  infra  20'J.  ^  Supra  125. 

M 
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Besides  -iaco-,  wliich  is  borrowed  {daemon  iacits),  Latin  also 
shows  exactly  similar  phenomena  :  -co-  in  Jws-ti-cu-s ;  -ico-  in 
lirh-icii-s,  so-nt-icii-s  (real) ;  -tico-  in  rus-ticu-s,  lund-ticii-s^ 
etc. ;  then  a  combination  of  the  affix  -io-  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones,  patr-ic-iu-s^  fic-tic-iu-s  (imaginary),  the  last  type 
being  very  common  in  legal  and  post-classical  Latin,  rccepticius, 
adventichis  (wrong  spellings /cf«Y^'?<s,  etc.).^ 

This  suffix  -ko-^  which  is  so  rarely  primary  and  so  often 
secondary,  may  fittingly  conclude  the  list  of  suffixes  which 
are  both  primary  and  secondary.  The  following  suffixes  are 
alwa3's  secondary. 

(163)  XVIII.  Suffixes  -do-,  -don-,  etc. — It  is  true  that 
Ave  can  already  recognise  in  primary  derivatives  a  few  traces 
of  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  dental,  Gk.  kXt^-Swj/^  (renown), 
Kpv/3-Sr]v  (secretly),  cfyvy-Sa  (to  flight) ;  but  here  the  secondary 
formations,  which  are  infinitely  more  numerous,  seem  to  have 
served  as  models.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  mention  only 
the  chief  instances,  the  Latin  type  in  -f7o-,  -ido-,  which  is  so 
common  in  adjectives,  herb-i-du-s^^  fldr-i-dus^  and  which  might 
possibly  have  some  very  indirect  connexion  with  the  gerundive 
type  in  -ndo-^  cf.  the  adjective  rot-undu-s  from  rot-a  (wheel). 
Its  Greek  correlative  seems  to  be  the  suffix  -80-,  -7780-  of  adverbs 
like  (3a0fji-r)S6-v  (by  steps),  a-TLx-rjSo-v  (line  by  line).  Next  comes 
the  suffix  -Sa-,  -tSd-,  -taSa-  of  ^olic  patronymics,  e.g.  Kpov-LSr]-<s ; 
lastty,  the  suffix  -don-,  somewhat  rare  in  Greek,  aXy-rj-Sa)v 
(suffering),  but  very  common  in  Latin  in  somewhat  obscure 
formations,  and  preceded  sometimes  by  a  nasal,  ar-un-do  (reed), 
Jiir-iin-do  (swallow),  sometimes  by  a  long  vowel,  hir-u-do 
(leech),  lib-i-lo^  ciqj-l-do.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  last 
class  does  not  really  contain  a  suffix  -don-,  but  has  a  phonetic 
origin  similar  to  that  of  the  suffix  -tfido  already  analj^sed.-^ 

(164)     XIX.    Suffix    -tat-. — Very  common;  it   forms,  both 

^  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  suffix  -ico-  seen  iu  the  forms  pudlcus  and 
antlquos  (also  antlcus).  Another  variant  -hiquo-  occurs  in  lon<j-inquo-s, 
prop-inquo-s. 

-  Horn.  Kk-rj-q^ova  (Od.  iv.  317)  and  kKeti^ovl  (Od.  xviii.  117). 

^  The  explanation  of  this  form  as  being  due  to  composition  with  the  root 
do  (to  give)  "  giving  grass,"  etc.,  seems  not  at  all  probable. 

^  Supra  154. 
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in  Greek  and  Latin,  feminine  abstract  nouns  derived  from 
adjectives,  ^paS-v-ryjr-  (nom.  ^paSvriJ?,  slowness,  Dor.  /JpaSuras), 
fac-ili-tclt-  (nom.  facilitas)^  etc.  The  final  vowel  of  o-stems 
uj^pears  under  the  form  of  o  in  Greek  before  the  suffix  -tCit-^ 
KfaXuTY]^,  KovcfiOTTjs,  whcuco  the  suffix  -oTTjT-  whlch  has  spread  to 
other  formations,  TravT-oTr]^  (universalit}'-),  eiz-oriy?  (unity).  In 
Latin,  on  the  contrary,  it  assumes  the  form  of  e,  firmi-tds  = 
'*Jir-]ne-tclt-,  novitas^  vanitds,  Veritas ,  whence  the  suffix  -itdt-  in 
vclOc-itds,  rajxJc-itds,  etc.  But  after  an  i  the  thematic  vowel 
€  is  not  changed,  j^if^'-tds,  varlc-tds. 

(165)  XX.  Suffix  -vjQnt-. — It  is  especially  the  Sk.  -vant- 
that  shows  us  the  original  form  of  this  suffix  (in  Greek  -evr-), 
which  helps  to  form  many  secondary  adjectives  meaning  "  pro- 
vided with  *' :  xapt€(.?  =  *x^P~'-"^^^'''"^  (graceful),  Trrepo'-ets  (winged), 
dA/<7;-ei9,  Dor.  dAftraet?  (vigorous).  From  these  last  types  were 
formed  the  terminations  -o'et?,  -T^et?,  which  became  very  common, 
o-Kto€t9  (shady,  from  o-Kt'd),  SaKpvoet?  (tearful),  hevSprj^Ls  (woody), 
Kv8i]€L<;  (glorious,  from  kvSos),  etc.  This  suffix  must  have  been 
originally  reduced  to  -fnr-  before  the  feminine  suffix  -I-,  whence 
^•Xapirnr-ya,  *)(apifaTya,  ^xapt^acrcra ;  then  the  analogy  of  the 
masculine  and  neuter  forms  substituted  e  for  a,  and  so  we  have 
the  fem.  x^ipUaaa,  by  the  side  of  the  regular  form  TiOdo-a  derived 
from  tlOcvt-.^ 

It  is  probably  the  same  suffix,  together  with  a  new  element 
-0-,  which  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  Latin  type  cruentus  = 
*cvu-iicnt-o-s  (?);  hence  would  arise  the  suffix  -ento-,  the  addition 
of  which  to  diminutives  in  -0I0-,  e.g.  vJn-oI-cntu-s  (drunken),^ 
is  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  not  uncommon  suffix  -olcnto-, 
vi-olentu-s,  j^'^^h'cr-iilentu-s,  etc. 

Another  and  much  more  important  Latin  formation  certainly 
belongs  to  this  series.  Suppose  in  Greek  a  word  to€ts  = 
*fl(r6-FevT-<;  (poisonous) ;  the  regular  Latin  correlative  would 
be  *vIro-iicnt-^  and  with  a  tertiary  suffix-fo-,  *vIro-iient-to-, 
whence  ^vli-o-uensso-^  then  by  syncope  or  contraction  of  the 

^  ^ye  might  however,  perhaps  more  simply,  start  from  the  regular  com- 
parative x<^P^^crTepos^*-f€vcr-T€po-,  svj^ra  47  C  ^and  64  A]. 

2  Perhaps  an  old  euphemism,  "  oue  who  has  taken  a  little  wine"  cf. 
French  saoul  (surfeited,  drunken)=sa^«//us  (dimin.  of  satur). 
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group  02ie  to  0/  vtronso-,  vlroso-,  in  short,  the  common  suffix 
-OSO-,  which  is  still  found  written  -onso-in  inscriptions  of  popular 
origin:  form-Osu-s,^  furi-osii-s,  lib-Id in-osu-s,  and  many  others. 

§  2.     Greek  Formations. 

(166)  I.  Suffix  -For-,  later  -or-:  forms  the  participles  of  all 
perfects  in  -k-:  Xc-Xv-k-6t-  (AeAvKok),  Tre-cfaX-rj-K-or-  {-rrecfiiXrjKm), 
fern.  XeXvKvT.a,  etc. 

(167)  II.  Suffixes  -f€v-aL,  -fer,  of  infinitives.— The  first  is 
added  under  the  form  -eVat  to  perfect  stems,  Xe-XotTr-eVat,  Xe-XvK- 
eVat,  and  under  the  shortened  fonu  -vai  ^  to  the  stems  of  presents 
in  -vv-  and  -va-,  SeiK-vv-vat,  Sa/x-i'a-vat,  and  of  aorists  passive,  rvTr-rj- 
vat,  Xv-6rj-vaL,  etc.  The  second  is  the  usual  termination  of  the 
infinitives  of  thematic  forms,  e.g.  *Xey-€-fev  ^Xiy-e-ev  A-eyctv  and 
*Xt7r-e-fev  Xi-n-e-ev  Xnrelv.  It  is  really  XiTreev  which  should  be 
read  wherever  the  Homeric  poems  show  as  the  second  aorist 
infinitive  the  impossible  form  Xnriuv,  in  which  the  termination 
-CIV  cannot  be  explained ;  in  most  places  this  correction  leaves 
the  metre  unchanged,  inasmuch  as  the  final  short  syllable  is 
followed  by  an  initial  consonant,  and  so  becomes  long  by  posi- 
tion; in  the  few  cases  where  this  is  not  so,  the  syllable  is 
lengthened  through  the  csesura.*  In  Lesbian,  the  ee  seems  to 
be  contracted  to  -7,  X^i-n-qv  XiTr-qv.  But  the  short  final  syllable  in 
Doric,  aycv,  <^epev,  ^x^v,  Xnriv,  is  embarrassing ;  the  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  here  also  the  contraction  to  77  took  place 
(Lacon.  (nyriv  =  6iy(xv),  and  that  the  vowel  was  afterwards  short- 
ened on  the  analogy  of  the  conjugated  forms  of  the  present 
(2nd  pers.  sing,  crepes,  ayes,  etc.)  In  the  contracted  verbs  we 
have  ^tXctv  =  *^tA.-e-c-ej',  Tt/i-av  =  *Tl-/xa-e-ev,  hrjXovv  =  *h-r]-X6-t-€V, 
etc.^ 

^  Cf .  comis  (affable)  =  "^co-vem-i-s,  root  vem,  the  same  as  ven  in  venire. 

2  The  verse  ovinia  formonsis  ciipio  donare  puellis  is  found  written  on  a 
wall  in  Pompeii. 

3  Cf.  supra  130. 

4  The  spelhng  XLirkiv  is  due  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  perispomena 
Xiwelu  and  (piXelp,  the  latter  of  which  is  contracted  from  (pCkeeiv. 

•'  The  1st  aor.  infinitive  aT9ia(x.i  =  ara.-(j-a.i  (subsidiarily  _Xu(rat,  (pCKrjaat,  etc.) 
is  evidently  the  dative  of  the  same  stem  of  which  stare  =  *sta-s-i  is  the 
locative.     Cf.  supra  125. 
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III.  Suffix  -aO-ai :  forms  all  infinitives  in  the  middle  voice, 
SetK-vv-o-Oat,  8v-va-cr6aL,  Xv-e-(rOaL,  Xv-ae-aOuL,  Xv-o-a-crOaL,  Xv-Oij-ae- 
KrOat,  etc. 

(i68)  IV.  Suffix  -€v-:  forms  secondarily  a  very  large  number 
of  nouns  denoting  agent,  Kepajx-ev-?  (potter)  from  Kepayu-o-s  (clay), 
ypafxixaT-€v-<;  (scribe)  from  ypa/x-/>ta  (letter),  dyojy-ev-?  (leader) 
from  ay-ojy-rj,  and  a  few  nouns  denoting  instrument,  dy-a>y-€L'-s 
(rein),  a/xoXy-€v-<;  (milk-pail),  etc. 

(169)  V.  Suffix  -TO.-:  very  important.  (1)  Nouns  denoting 
agent,  derived  from  verbs,  and  generally  oxytone :  with  short 
thematic  vowel,  d'p-€-Trj<;  (inventor),  mi-e-r?;-?  (inhabitant) ;  with 
sigmatic  insertion,  ipa-a-Trj-?  (lover) ;  with  long  thematic  vowel, 
7rot-7/-r7/-g,  vIk-7;-77^9  ;  with  sigmatic  insertion,  6px-r]-cr-TT]-<s  (dancer). 
(2)  Nouns  derived  from  nouns,  generally  paroxytone :  olK-i-Tr]-<; 
(servant),  Sy]fx-6-Tr]-^  (citizen),  -pajpa-rtj-?  (look-out  man).  In  most 
cases  the  vowel  of  the  primary  stem  undergoes  before  the  suffix 
-TT]-  a  lengthening  of  doubtful  origin :  ^  8€cr-ixio-Tr]-<;  (prisoner) 
from  S€cr-/xo-s  (fetter),  TroX-l-Trj-s  from  tto/Vi-?,  TTpea/^v-Trj-s  (old 
man^  from  TrpicrlS-v-';,  etc.  From  these 'and  similar  formations 
have  been  formed  the  common  suffixes  -It?/-  -etT?/-,  -^ttj-^  -mtt]-, 
-lojTii-:  68-LT'r]-s  (traveller),  ottX-ltt]-^  (hoplite),  Up-ecTr)-^  (priest) 
yvfxv-ip-y]-?  (light-armed  soldier),  o-rpaTi-wrr/-s  (soldier)  from 
KTTpaTidj  c-rao-L-oiTrj-q  (partisan)  from  o-rd-crt-?,  vr](T-LWTT]-<s  (islander) 
from  vrjcro-s^  etc.  By  the  substitution  of  -tlk6-  for  -rrj-  adjectives 
are  derived  from  these  nouns,  o-rpartcoTiKos  (military). 

VI.  Siffix  -rio- :  verbals  denoting  obligation  from  all  derived 
verbs,  4>lX-7]-t€o-s  (meet  to  be  loved),  Tl-ix-q-rio-'i^  etc. 

VII.  Suffix  -raro-:  serves  to  form  the  superlative  of  all 
adjectives  which  have  their  comparative  in  -repo-^  and  appears 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  the  latter  suffix,^ 
KOV(ji-6-TaTo-<;^  (Tocfi-io-TaTO-Sj  cv-Sat-/xov-€(r-raro-9,  XaX-tV-raro-s  (very 
talkative),  tSt-at-raro-s  (entirely  one's  own),  etc. 

(170)  VIII.  Suffix  -dS-:  very  rare  as  a  secondary  suffix, 
cjSSo/x-d-s  (week),  from  e/38ofx-o-^  (seventh). 

IX.  Suffix  -tS- :  common  as  a  primary,  but  still  more  common 

1  Probably  partly  miitated  from  the  lengthening  which  took  place  regu- 
larly in  derivatives  from  verbs  in  -ew,  -dw,  -6w. 

2  Cf.  supra  159. 
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as  a  secondary  suffix.  Its  cliief  function  seems  to  be  to  form 
feminines  of  adjectives  or  nouns, ^  which  have  mostly  become 
independent  feminine  substantives  :  thus  TreVpo,  AeX^ts  (Soph.), 
"  the  Delphian  rock " :  ry/xcp-t-s  (-tS-09,  tame),  fem.  of  rjjx^po^ 
(tame),  and,  with  ellipse  of  Spij?,  "  oak  with  esculent  acorns  "  ; 
Tra-Tp-LS-  "paternal,"  and,  with  ellipse  of  yrj,  "native  land"; 
then  by  analogy  rjye/jiovL^  (sovereign),  ^ao-iXts  (queen),  etc. 

X.  Suffix  -Laa-a :  this  somewhat  rare  suffix  is  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  one  and  likewise  forms  feminine 
nouns,  f3a(TLX-i(rcra  (queen).  It  was  borrowed  by  Latin,  j^ro- 
phetissa,  and  thence  passed  into  the  Romance  languages,  and 
we  know  how  common  it  has  become  in  French  under  the  form 
-esse  [Eng.  ess,  e.g.  projyliet-ess]. 

XI.  Suffixes  -iOTKo-,  -Lo-K-q,  and  -lctk-lo-  :  form  a  few  diminutives, 
veav-Lo-Ko-s  (young  man)  from  vedv-id-?,  Traih-ia-Ky]  (little  girl), 
aa-TriS-ia-Kio-v  (small  shield). 

XII.  Suffix  -avva :  forms  abstract  nouns  derived  from  adjec- 
tives, SiKa-LO-avi'T]  (justice),  fxvrj-ixo-crvvr)  (niemor}"),  from  yu,v>)-/xojr, 
whence  the  suffix  -oa-vvrj  in  r^xv-oa-vv-q  (art),  ixavT-oavvq  (art  of 
divination),  kXgttt-oo-vvt}  (thievishness).^ 

§  3,     Latin  Formations. 

(171)  I.  Suffix  -ndo-. — The  gerundives  and  future  parti- 
ciples passive  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  this  suffix  to  the 
verbal  stem,  the  final  vowel  of  which  assumes  indifferently  the 
form  0  or  e:  dlc-ii-ndu-m,  lex  re-pet-u-ndd-rum  {pecitnidrum, 
law  against  extortion),  and  dic-e-ndu-m,  amandus,  monendus, 
etc.  The  form  in  it  however  was  regarded  as  archaic  and  the 
form  in  e  prevailed,  except  in  ciindum  and  the  adj.  secundus 
(following)  from  the  verb  sequ-o-v  {  —  *sequ-o-ndo-s).  Is  it  to 
the  supposed  existence  in  this  last  type  of  a  suffix  -cundu-  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  origin  of  fd-cundii-s,  Trd-cundu-s,  etc.  ? 
This  point  is  obscure.     The  swf^x -bund u-  seems  clearer;  we 

^  Probably  through  a  faint  reminiscence  of  the  feminine  function  of  the 
suffix  -t-,  ^vhich  also  recurs  in  Latin  exx)anded  by  a  guttural  instead  of  a 
dental  in  forms  like  vic-tr-i-c-s. 

2  The  form  -awo-  (very  rare)  is  an  adjectival  suffix  :  Horn,  yrjd'6-avvo-i 
(joyful). 
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must  probably  see  in  it  a  gerundive  of  the  verb  *fiL-  or  fiio 
combined  with  a  verbal  form  as  an  auxiliary,'  mori-bundu-Sj 
2J02)ul-d-bitndu-s,  etc. 

(172)  II.  Suffix  -bili- :  very  common,  but  with  no  important 
peculiarities,  con-d-bili-s,  tcrr-l-blU-s,  aud-l-bili-s  (post-class.), 
etc. 

(173)  Suffix  -tumo-. — Under  the  form  -timu-  it  is  found  in 
a  few  adjectives,  mari-tunu-s,  leg-i-timu-s.  Under  the  form 
-simu-,  in  which  the  initial  s  is  assimilated,  it  is  the  sign  of  the 
superlative  in  adjectives  whose  stem  ends  in  r  or  Z:  celer-rimu-Sf 
facil-limu-s.  In  this  function  it  is  mostly  joined  to  the  suffix 
-IS-,  thus  forming  the  suffix  -issimu-^  the  usual  sign  of  the 
superlative  in  Latin. ^ 

(174)  IV.  Suffix  -ensi-  :  in  adjectives  denoting  origin  or 
relation,  for-cnsi-s,  ROm-dn-ensi-s  (slave  freed  by  a  Roman 
citizen).  This  suffix  seems  to  be  related  to  the  one  already 
discussed  under  the  form  *-ivent-^^ 

V.  Suffix  -estri- :  the  same  function,  silv-cstri-s,  camp- 
estri-s,  agrcstis  =  *agr-estri-shy  euphonic  syncope,  whence  also 
caelestis,  etc.  The  undeniable  relation  of  mensis  and  semcstris 
shows  that  this  suffix  is  an  expansion  of  the  preceding  one. 

YI.  Suffix  -gno-  :  rather  rare,  the  same  function,  bcni-I-gnu-s, 
abie-gnu-s  (of  fir),  mal-i-gnu-s,  etc.^ 

VII.  Suffix  -aster  :  rare,  with  a  disparaging  sense,  patr- 
aster  (father-in-law,  mother's  husband),  ole-aster  (wild  olive- 
tree).  It  is  believed  to  go  back  very  indirectly  to  a  Greek 
origin.^ 

VII.  Suffix  -tut-  :  forms  feminine  abstract  nouns,  vlr-tut-, 
se)'vi-tut-,juven-tut-,  and  hence  must  be  more  or  less  connected 
either  with  the  Grgeco-Latin  suffix  -tat-,  or  with  Gk.  -a-vvr},^ 
perhaps  with  both.  The  type  salus  is  regarded  as  inexplicable; 
cf.  however  the  type  ye'Acos  (laughter).'^ 

1  Cf.  supra  104  and  147.  2  cf.  supra  12G  and  139. 

^  Supra  1G5. 

•*  It  probably  contains  the  root  *gen  (to  be  born)  in  the  reduced  form, 
together  with  the  sutiix  -o-  {suj)ra  109) ;  cf.  prlci-gn-u-s  (step-sou,  son  by  a 
former  marriage),  hterally  "  born  aside." 

5  iVem.  Soc.  Ling.  v.  p.  346.  ^  Cf,  supra  164  and  170. 

7  Supra  136. 


CHAPTER  III. 

COMPOSITION. 

(175)  Certain  derivatives,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  com- 
pounds in  disguise,  in  the  sense  that  their  apparent  suffix  con- 
ceals a  significant  root ;  but  composition  properly  so  called 
exists  only  when  several  stems,  each  of  which  taken  by  itself 
has  retained  its  meaning  in  the  language,  coalesce  and  form  a 
single  word,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  one  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  other :  ^cyaXo-7roA.ts,  luci-fer^  jporte-feuille^  sonnen- 
schein,  apple-tree^  etc.  This  process,  which  was  already  con- 
siderably developed  in  the  Indo-European  language,  has  been 
carried  still  further  in  classical  Sanskrit,  where  the  power  of 
composition  is  almost  unlimited.  Greek  on  the  contrary  seems 
to  have  restricted  it,  so  far  at  least  that  it  scarcely  allows 
any  compounds  of  more  than  two  terms ;  it  has  however 
extended  it,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  a  whole  class  of  com- 
pounds peculiar  to  itself,  namely  those  in  which  the  first  term 
is  verbal,  aye-o-T^arog.  In  Latin  the  power  of  composition  is 
much  smaller  and  much  less  varied  than  in  Greek  ;  and,  if  the 
Romance  languages,  which  are  themselves  greatly  inferior  in 
this  respect  to  the  Teutonic  languages,  are  still  fairly  well  pro- 
vided with  compounds  of  a  certain  class,  they  have  developed 
nearly  all  of  these  ^  by  opening  up  entirely  new  paths,  unknown 
to  the  Latins. 

1  The  prevailing  type  of  compound  in  these  languages  is  that  in  which 
the  first  term  is  verbal :  French  coupe -fj f  1  r g c  {Qui-\\v:od,i]AQ.ce),  tirchoudion 
(cork-screw)  ;  lid\.  paxsatempo  [pastime];  Span.  7»affi-?»o?o  ["kill-the-Moor," 
nickname  for  a  boasting  soldier] ,  cf.  Gk,  aye-araTos.  [Cf.  English  cut- 
throaty  hang-dog,  dare-devil,  etc.] 

1^8 
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Section  I. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   COMPOUNDS. 

§  1.     Morphological  Classification. 

(176)  From  tlie  morpliological  point  of  view,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish syntactical  composition  from  non- syntactical 
composition. 

The  latter,  which  is  the  only  real  kind  of  composition,  con- 
sists in  the  combination  of  two  stems  or  themes,  of  which  the 
first  appears  in  the  simplest  thematic  form,  just  as  in  secondary 
derivation,  e.^.  o-e/xvd-/xaj'Tt-s,  auri-fex^  where  the  first  term  does 
not  differ  from  the  primary  stem  on  which  have  been  based  the 
secondary  stems  crefxvo-rrjT-,  aure-u-.  Thus,  like  derivation,  this 
kind  of  composition  goes  back  ultimately  to  the  prehistoric 
and  quasi-fabulous  period  in  which  the  bare  stem  without 
affixes  of  any  kind  could  appear  in  language  and  take  the 
function  of  a  word  in  the  sentence.  These  compounds  are 
as  it  were  the  fossils  of  language,  and  show  us  a  host  of 
primitive  elements,  combined  and  welded  together,  which 
language  no  longer  knows  in  their  separate  state. 

Syntactical  composition,  on  the  contrary,  is  merely  the  juxta- 
position and  combination  under  one  accent  of  two  words,  one 
of  which,  being  subordinate  to  the  other,  is  put  in  the  case 
required  by  the  ordinary  relations  of  syntax.  Take,  for  example, 
the  two  words  IleXoTro?  vrj(ro<;,  pronounced  with  two  distinct 
accents;  it  only  requires  a  very  slight  change  to  transform 
them  into  a  single  word  neA.o7rwvr/o-os,i  in  which  the  double  v 
still  points  to  the  original  cr  of  the  genitive;  and  so  also 
the  accent  is  the  only  point  of  difference  between  the  Latin 
sendtiis  consultum  and  scnafus-consultiim.  Latin  has  many 
of  these  false  compounds,  e.g.  j^ater-famiUcls,  rcsjnlOUca,  ventre 
and  venum-ire  (to  be  sold),  pessum-dare  (to  destroy),  manu- 
missio   (freeing),    and  they   are  not  wanting  in  French,    e.g. 

1  We  know  that  it  is  essentially  the  single  accent  which  constitutes  the 
unity  of  a  word.     Often  indeed  it  is  only  a  question  of  writing. 
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oe il-d e-boeuf  (bulVs  eye,  round  window),  arc-cn-cicL  (rainbow)^ 
tcte-d-tete,  also  Fete-Dieu  (Corpus  Christi),  Hotel-Dieu  (hospital)^ 
Pont-Oise^  etc.,  in  which  the  last  term  is  a  genitive.^  But 
the}^  are  especially  abundant  in  Greek,  where  nearly  all  the 
cases  supply  their  contingent :  gen.  sing.  Atoo--Koupot  (Castor 
and  Pollux),  veojor-oiKot  (docks) ;  loc.  sing.  68oi-7ropo-s  (wayfarer)^ 
'AA.Kt-roos  (Homeric  proper  name,  cf.  the  Homeric  phrase  oXkL 
7r€7rot^(o9,  "  confident  in  his  strength"),  aXi-iT\6o-%  (sailing  on  the 
sea),  whence  by  analogy  forms  like  aXt-7r6p(j>vpo-s  (of  sea-purple) ; 
ace.  sing.  ovo/xo.-kXvto-';  (celebrated),  for  it  is  clear  that  a  syntac- 
tical phrase  ojoyu-a  kXvtos  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  TrdSas  d)Kv<;  '^ 
loc.  pi.  opeo-crt-yer-T/s  (born  in  the  mountains),  6pc(TL-Tpocf)o-?  (reared 
in  the  mountains),  Navo-t-Kaa  (proper  name,  meaning  of  last 
term  uncertain) ;  instr.  sing,  or  pi.  'Ic^t-K-par-T^?  (proper  name), 
^IcfiL-avao-o-a  (proper  name),  where  l-cf)L  =  *fl-cfiL  means  "with 
force,"  this  word  however  being  so  little  understood  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  case-form  that  they  derived  an  adjective  from  it 
(t(^ta  fjLYjXa,  "  fat  sheep  ")  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer  :  per- 
haps also  )^a\K7j-X.aTo^  (forged  out  of  copper)  —  *x.(^\Krj  cAaros  (?), 
8t<^p>JA.aTo?  (borne  on  a  car),  etc.,  in  which  we  might  recognise 
instrumentals  in  -«.- 

It  will  be  enough  here  to  point  out  that  syntactical  com- 
position really  depends  upon  syntax,  and  that  we  shall  only 
be  concerned  with  non-syntactical  composition.  Sometimes 
the  whole  problem  is  to  know  which  we  are  dealing  with  in  a 
given  case ;  thus  'A\6-vr]cro-s  seems  non-syntactical,  but  may  very 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  syntactical  'AAowTycrog,  which 
likewise  exists ;  on  the  other  hand  oro/xaKAvros  is  explainable 
as  a  syntactical  form,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  contains 
the  pure  stem  ovo-/>ta-  with  suffix  -mn-,^  and  to  this  primitive 
difference  perhaps  may  be  attributed  the  different  accentua- 
tions ovo/xoiKXvTOS  and  oro/xaK/Xvro?. 

^  Festa  Del,  hospitale  Del ;  at  the  period  to  which  these  words  go  back 
the  nominative  was  Diex. 

2  Cf.  infra  187,  7. 

3  Cf.  supra  115,  3. — The  Latin  type  triumvir  is  curious ;  it  arises  from  a 
syntactical  phrase  like  viayistrdtus  trium  virorum,  from  which  were  formed 
successively  anom.  pi.  triumviri  (for  tres  riVl)and  a  nora.  sing,  triumvir. 
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§  2.     Functional   Classification. 

(177^  rrom  tlie  point  of  view  of  their  function  or  meaning^ 
compounds  may  be  distinguished  as  copulative,  deter- 
minative and  possessive. 

I.  A  copulative  compound  is  one  in  which  neither  of  the 
terms  determines  the  meaning  of  the  other,  but  both,  being; 
placed  as  it  were  on  the  same  footing,  retain  in  composition 
the  meaning  and  the  function  which  they  would  have  if  used 
separately.  This  class,  which  has  been  immensely  developed 
in  Sanskrit,  eg,  dual  Mitra-variinau  (Mitra  and  Varuna)  has- 
scarcel}"  any  representatives  in  G-reek :  wxO-yfxepov  (night  and 
da}'),  fj.vpo-7ncr(T6-Kr]po-<;  (ointment  made  of  scented  oil,  pitch,, 
and  wax).^  In  Latin  we  may  quote  su-ove-taur-Jlia  (solemn, 
sacrifice  of  a  swine,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull). 

II.  A  determinative  compound  is  one  which  is  equivalent 
in  meaning  to  a  phrase  in  which  one  of  the  two  terms  would 
be  put  in  a  certain  case,  as  being  subordinate  to  the  other. 
This  class  in  its  turn  comprises  (1)  attributive  or  apposi- 
tive,  and  (2j  dependent  compounds. 

1.  In  an  attributive  compound,  the  first  term  is  the  attri- 
bute of  the  second  and  would  consequently  in  a  syntactical 
phrase  be  put  into  the  same  case  :-  /x€yaA.o--o/\t-c,  KaKo-7rdpO€vo-<s 
(unlucky  maiden),  di/Spo-7rat-s  (male  child),  Aoy-aotS-iKo'-?  (con- 
nected with  speech  and  singing),  the  exact  equivalents  of 
fx€ya\.T]  TToAt?,  KaKT]  TrapOa'O'?,  Trat?  o.vrjp^  etc. ;  Latin  (very  rare), 
merJ-dic-s  corrupted  for  ^medie-dic-s,^  equivalent  to  media 
dies. 

2.  In  a  dependent  compound,  one  of  the  terms  is  dependent 
on  the  other  and  hence  in  a  syntactical  phrase  would  be  in 
an  oblique  case,  provided  that  it  is  declinable.  This  class  in- 
cludes:— (a)  compounds  in  which  the  first  term  is  nominal  and 

^  There  are  also  the  burlesque  compounds  created  by  Aristophanes,  e.g. 
TLaafj.€vo(paivLTnrovs  "  Tisamenes  and  Pbaeuippus",  Achavn.  603,  etc. — 
' ApSpjyvvos  is  au  appositive,  and  KXava-LyeXojs  {risus  cum  Jletu)  a  dependent 
compound. 

2  This  corresponds  to  the  French  type  porte-fenetre,  irapoii-salon,  bleu- 
vert,  except  that  in  French  the  last  term  is  the  determining  one. 

3  The  substitution  of  r  for  d  is  perhaps  due  to  an  old  locative  phrase- 
"men  die,  "  in  full  day." 
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governed  by  the  second  :  Gk.  avSp-aSeXc^o-s  (husband's  brother), 
dj/SpctVcAos  (man-like),  v<iiTO(fi6po<;  (carrying  on  the  back),  ttoScokt;? 
(swift-footed),  equivalent  respectively  to  avSpos-  ttScA.(/)o?,  avSpl 
€iK€Xo<;,  vu)Tu)  (fiopo'g,  TToStts  wKv?,  ctc. ;  Lat.  luci-f er  —  lucem  f evens ^ 
2Jedi-sequo-s=pede  sequens,  volnljicics,  mcdivolus^  ignivomits, 
etc, ;  (^)  compounds  in  which  the  first  term  is  verhalj  govern- 
ing the  second^  (only  in  Greek):  dye-o-Tparo-?,  (l>epi-oLKo-?y  SaKc- 
^v/xo-9  =  dywv  (TTpaTov,  (fiepuiv  oikov,  Sukojv  Ovfxov  (biting  the  heart); 
(y)  compounds  in  which  the  first  term  is  an  indeclinable 
particle :  n  negative,  Gk.  apprjKro^j  avij kovcttos^  Lat.  InsidsuSj 
immcituims  ;  Gk.  SvcryFOJcrro?,  etcroSo?,  TrpocroSos,  7rdpo8o9,  (TvvoSos  ', 
Lat.  consul^  exsid,  difficiUs^  perfidus^  etc. 

in.  In  a  possessive  compound  likewise  one  of  the  terms 
governs  the  other ;  but,  further,  the  whole  compound  implies 
the  existence  of  a  subject  possessing  the  quality  which  it 
•expresses.  Thus  in  English  a  red-breast  is  not  simply  a  red 
breast,  but  a  bird  which  has  a  red  breast ;~  so  also,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  poSoSdKTv\o<;,  capripes  do  not  mean  "  rosy  finger," 
*'  goat's  foot,"  but  "  having  rosy  fingers,"  "  having  goat's  feet." 
This  class  is  very  large  and  includes  : — (a)  compounds  in  which 
the  first  term  is  nominal^  ^avOoKoixrj^,  eKard/xTruXo?,  pti/oKcpcog, 
fidvicomus,  centiiplex  (hundredfold^,  anguimanus  (elephant) ; 
(/3)  compounds  with  a  particle^  evyAwrros  (glib  of  tongue), 
hvcr(f>r]fjio^  (ill-omened),  afxrJT(Dp  (motherless),  StVpai/os  (two-headed), 
concorSj  discors,  iners,  bifrons^  etc. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  the  function 
of  compounds  has  no  influence  on  their  formation.  It  must 
however  be  observed  that  in  Greek,  where  compounds  gener- 
ally throw  their  accent  as  far  back  as  possible,^  compounds 
with  an  active  meaning  are  paroxytone  if  the  penultimate  is 

1  This  corresponds  to  the  French  tyi->e  tournehroche  (==  turnspit),  faineant 
(  =  do-nothing,  idler),  j^iQ^e-assiette  (sponger),  which  the  school  of  Eonsard 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  extend  {aime-lyre,  etc.),  although  it  is  very  common 
in  the  popular  speech. 

2  Cf.  also  nu-pieds  (  =  bare-foot),  chevre-pieds  (  =  goat-footed,  Eonsard), 
Barhe-rousse  (red-beard,  [cf.  Eng.  Bluebeard]),  a  type  especially  common  in 
nicknames  of  popular  origin. 

3  The  chief  exception  is  in  regard  to  adjectives  in  -77s,  which  in  so  far  as 
they  are  adjectives  are  generally  oxytone,  euyevrjs,  dvafxevris.  Cf.  supra  124 
and  161. 
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short,  oxytone  if  it  is  long  :  6€ot6ko<;  (mother  of  God),  cf. 
deoTOKO';  (SOU  of  Cxodt,  Trvpcfiopo';^  Xoyoypa^og  ;  pvOfxo—oios,  pa\f/u}h6<;. 
This  distinction,  which  is  peculiar  to  Grreek,  seems  to  be 
partly  a  new  development. 

Sectiox  II. 

FORMATIOX   OF   COMPOUNDS. 

(178)  This  is  regulated  by  one  main  principle  ;  there  are 
no  compound  verbs.  Those  which  are  wrongly  called  by  this 
name  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  either  (1)  formed  by  the  mere 
juxtaposition  of  two  elements,  a  preposition  and  a  verb,  whose 
union  is  very  loose,  since  they  can  always  be  separated,  the 
augment  and  reduplication  perpetually  come  between  them, 
and  in  Homer  and  old  Latin  one  may  occur  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  and  the  other  at  the  end,  in  short,  the  common 
type  SLa-fSatvo),  in-venio;  or  (2)  they  are  verbs  derived  from 
compound  nouns  ;  thus  dTv;(ea>,  8i;(T;(epatVw,  drljaao),  SpvcfiaKTOO)  (to 
fence  with  wood),  tnsanio  (to  be  mad),  demento  (to  make  mad), 
tcrriflcoj  etc.,  are  not  compound  verbs  formed  from  simple 
verbs  ^Tv^ew,  ^x^P"*^''^?  rlfj-da),  etc.,  which  indeed  for  the  most 
part  do  not  exist,  but  verbal  derivatives  formed,  regularly  or 
irregularly,  from  the  nominal  stems  arvxy'^,  Svo-xepr/?,  aTlixo^s^ 
hpvcfiaKTosj  insdmiSj  demens^  terrificus^^  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  give  many  other  examples. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  last  term  of  a  compound  is  always 
a  nominal  stem.  The  first  may  be  a  nominal  stem,  or  an  in- 
declinable particle,  or,  in  Greek  only,  a  verbal  stem.  AVe  have 
to  consider  each  of  these  cases  separately. 

§  1.     Form  of  the  first  term, 

(179)  I.  The  first  term  is  a  nominal  stem. — AVe  have  seen 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  it  must  assume  the  thematic  form 

^  'Ari'w  (not  to  honour),  if  not  a  mere  barbarism,  is  the  only  verbal  com- 
pound in  Greek  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  analogy  to  which  it  is  due,  dTio}  : 
TLu  =  drTiJ.a.(>} :  TLfidcj.  Similarly,  in  Latin,  ^gndsco  (to  forget,  forgive)  is 
modelled  on  Ignotus.  The  common  type  desqiulmd  (to  scale),  edentu,  ex- 
pectoro,  etc.,  is  modelled,  for  example,  on  squama  and  the  relation  of  turba 
to  deturbo  (the  latter  being  a  combination  of  dc  and  turbu). 
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without  any  addition,  and  this  is  what  actually  happens  in  many 
cases ;  but,  just  as  in  derivation  certain  suffixes  were  amalga- 
mated with  the  termination  of  the  stems  to  which  they  were 
added,  and  were  then  under  this  new  form  introduced  into 
other  stems  not  containing  this  termination,  so  also  in  compo- 
isition  it  was  inevitable  that  such  a  vowel,  when  occurring 
iisaally  or  frequently  at  the  end  of  the  first  stem,  should  pass 
by  analogy  into  formations  where  it  had  no  etymological  justi- 
fication. 

It  is  essentially  the  thematic  vowel  e'o,  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  which  in  derivation  has  been  alreadj^  established, 
that  thus  plays  the  part  of  an  epenthetic  or  connecting  vowel 
in  compounds.  In  fact  in  both  languages  the  stems  in  ejo  are 
•almost  as  numerous  as  all  the  rest  put  together.  When  they 
form  the  first  terms  of  compounds,  their  final  vowel  regularly 
takes  the  form  o  in  Greek,  e  (changed  to  i)  in  Latin,  \vko- 
kt6vo-<;,  indgnl-ficu-s,'^  and  this  Cxreek  o,  Latin  z  has  been  ex- 
tended by  analogy  to  a  host  of  other  nominal  stems  with  quite 
different  endings.  This  extension  was  aided  by  the  fact  that  in 
both  languages  the  vowel  in  question  was  also  the  sign  of  the 
genitive  singular  of  the  same  stems,  and  so  the  linguistic  con- 
sciousness instinctively  translated  Trvpo-KXoiro-s  (stem  Trup-)  hj 
TTvpos  KA.o7revs  ?incl  jKlcl-Jicu-s  (stem,  jxlc-)  hj  j^clcis  factor. 

Latin  knows  no  other  connecting  vowel  besides  i  (ii).  Greek 
has  some  others  besides  o,  but  they  are  much  rarer.  Thus  some 
■stems  in  -a,  preserving  their  final  letter  unchanged  in  compo- 
sition, e.g,  8a<fivr]-(fi6po-<s  (bearing  laurels),  contaminated  other 
stems,  and  hence  arose,  aided  especially  by  the  rhythmical  law 
which  made  the  Greeks  avoid  three  short  syllables  following 
■one  another,  the  curious  forms,  o-re^aj'T^-^opo-s  (o-re^avo-s, 
crown),  ^aXavr)-cfi}xyo-<;  {(3dXavo-=;,  acorn),  €Kr)-j36ko-s  (cKots  far), 
which  Avere  extended  by  the  poets  in  so  far  as  they  favoured 
the  dactylic  metre.  Much  less  clear  is  the  origin  of  the  con- 
necting vowel  L  in  dpyl-Trov;  (apyo-9,  white),  KakXi-Opii  (koAo's  or 
rather  *Ka/\/\o-5,  beautiful) ;   but   it    may  have  been  borrowed 

1  The  archaic  type  with  the  vowel  o  (u)  auru-fex  and  by  imitation  cariui- 
Jer,  need  only  be  mentioned  here.  Cf.  the  formation  of  nouns  in  -tat-, 
^iipra  164. 
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from  syntactical   compounds  in  which  the  iirst  term  was  in  the 
locative.^ 

It  remains  to  verify  these  general  remarks  by  examining  the 
most  interesting  cases  of  composition,  classified  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  nominal  stem  forming  the  first  term. 

1.  Boot-stems  rarely  show  the  pure  root,  a-7r/\oo-s  =  *.s??j-7r/\oo-9 
(root  *scm,  one),  a-7ra^,  d-SeA.^09  (from  the  same  womb,  uterine 
brother),  -n-vp-cfiopo-s^  7roS-r;ve/xo-?,  Lat.  simplex  =  *sem-jplec-Sj 
sin-ce)'u-s,^  os-een  (bird  whose  song  is  an  omen),  sol-stltiu-m ; 
almost  always  with  avoweljTrvpo-Xa^tl^S)-?  (fire-tongs),  -n-oSo-o-Tpd^rj 
(impediment),  x^'-P^-^V'^V  (glove),  luci-fugic-s  voci-fenlti-o,  Ori- 
ficiu-m^  etc. 

2.  Final  e  o. — The  pure  stem,  but  different  in  each  language  : 
Ok.  l7nro-/xaxi-a,  Tavp6-fJLopcf)o-^,  fxaKpo-xetp  ;  Lat.  ClDni-ger^  tardi- 
gradu-s^  solU-pcs  (with  uncloven  hoof) ;  except  in  Greek  forms 
like  l3a\avycfidyo<;  and  dpyiTTov<?^  and  also  of  course  the  cases 
where  the  thematic  vowel  is  elided  before  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  second  term,  Gk.  iTnr-aypo-^  (wild  horse\  vfxv-wSta^^  Lat. 
•cqii-it-  (horseman),  soU-emni-s,  etc. 

3.  Final  a. — Sometimes  in  Greek  the  pure  stem,  dyyeXtd-^opo-s 
(messenger),  vc^eA-rz-yepeVa  (cloud-gatherer,  dyeipco) ;  but  gene- 
rally in  Greek  and  always  in  Latin  the  ^7  is  replaced  by  the 
ordinary  connecting  vowel,  x^po-ypd<^o-s  (describing  countries), 
^jpo-Xoyto-v  (clock),  cfn.ov6-fjuiJio-<i  (^imitating  the  voice),  spJci-fer^ 
sjnni-ger,  reli-vohi-s,  tibl-een  =  *tihie-cen  {tJhkl  canens),  etc.-^ 

4.  Final  i. — The  pure  stem  sometimes  in  Greek,  TroXt-TropOo-s 
(sacker  of  cities^  and  always  in  Latin ;  mi-cep-s^  au-gurlu-m^ 
au-spiciu-m^  etc.,  syncopated  for  avi-cep-s^  Qic]  upilio  {s\iQ\)- 
lierd)  =  *ou-piUo  syncopated  for  ovi-;  Tgni-vomic-s,  whence  by 
imitation  lapi-cJda  (stem  lapid-)  monti-vagu-s^  ponti-fex,  etc. 

^  The  short  a  which  appears  in  the  composition  of  the  numerals,  Trein-a- 
7ro\t-s,  e^a-TTOi'S,  6\-ra-5d/:ri'\o-s,  is  clue  to  the  analogy  of  eTrra-,  evvea-,  0€Ka-, 
^Yhich  are  regular  {8€Ka  =  (h'cein  =  *dekm), 

-  Probably  "of  one  piece  "'  (cf.  cre-dre),  then  "pure."  Cf.  also  Gk.  yuww^ 
{with  uncloven  hoof)  =*(r^t-wn'x-J   {having  only  one  hoof). 

2  Contracted  in  KaKovpyoi^KaKo-epyo-s,  etc.,  whence  by  analogy  Travovp^/oi 
(stem  iraPT-). 

■1  The  existence  of  doublets  like  x^P^  X^poj,  splca  splcum,  naturally  facili- 
tated this  process,  which  is  still  famihar  to  us  from  the  creation  of  words 
like  Eng,  phono-graph,  Fr.  gralU-pede  (grallatory  or  wading  bird),  etc. 
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In  Grreek :  with  vowel  o,  TroXto-cfivXaK-eu)  (to  guard  the  city), 
oto-TToXo-s  (shepherd) ;  with  vowel  a,  7roXid-v6jxo-<s  (civic  magis- 
trate). 

5.  Final  ii. — Pure  stem  in  vav-Kpa.Trj'i  (powerful  at  sea),  (iov- 
y€v^9,  Bpv-TOfxo-gj  SaKpv-ppoo-s  (bathed  in  tears),  nau-fragiu-mj 
hu-bidcu-s  {corrupted,  for  *bu-bulcu-s  =  *bou-fulc-o-s,  ci.fulcTrey 
to  support,  feed),  su-bulcu-s,  manu-briu-m  (handle),^  etc.  The 
vowel  o  is  added  in  Spvo-7ray-j<;  (made  of  oak),  SaKpvo-Troio-^ 
(lamentable),  ixOvo-(f>dyo-s,  etc.  In  Latin  i  replaces  u  in  mani- 
pulu-s  {7nanus plena),  fructl-fer,  corniger,  arquitenens,  etc. 

6.  Pinal  s. — The  stems  in  -os-  (-cs-)  appear  under  four  chief 
aspects : — (a)  in  Greek,  pure  stem,  av6e(j-(^6po-<i  (bearing  flowers), 
o-aK€o--7raA.o-s  (shaking  a  shield);  (/?)  in  Latin,  vowel  ^  added 
(rare),  veneri-vagu-s  (dissolute),  honor i-ficu-s,  etc. ;  (y)  in  Greek, 
vowel  d  added,  ^cXcrj-cfiopos  (bearing  darts),  or  replacing  the 
suffi  -eo--,  $Lcfi'>]-cji6po-<;  (armed  with  a  sword) ;  (8)  vowel  o  in 
Greek,  i  in  Latin,  substituted  for  the  same  suffix,  avOo-X6yo-<; 
(gathering  flowers),  ij/evSo-ixapTvs  (false  witness),  aXrj06-ixavTL-<s 
(true  prophet),  muni-ficentia,  volni-ficii-s,  opi-fex  (stem  op-os-), 
terri-ficu-s,  etc. 

7.  Final  mri. — Three  types  : — (a)  the  pure  stem,  6vo/jid-KXvTo-<;j 
ndnien-dclto)",  {(3)  in  Greek  the  stem  of  the  oblique  cases  with 
vowel  o,  ovo/xaTo-OeTyj-s,  (TMfxaro-eiBi]'? ;  (y)  the  vowel  substituted 
for  the  final  ?i,  alfxo-(3a(fi-,]^  (bathed  in  blood),  homi-cida. 

8.  Final  nasal. — Usually  epenthesis,  x^ovo-Trats  (child  of  earth), 
XLjjta'o-cfyvXa^  (guardian  of  a  harbour) ;  sometimes  analogical 
sjmcope,  oLKfjio-OeTo-v  (anvil-block,  stem  aK-fxov-). 

9.  Final  liquid. — Epenthesis  together  with  the  form  of  the 
oblique  cases  in  Trarpo-KTovo-^  and  parricida  (corrupted  for 
patri-cJda. 

10.  Final  explosive. — Widely  divergent  forms  in  Greek : — 
(a)  aiTToXos  (goat-herd)  =  *aty-7roAo-?,  fxcXi-cjiOoyyo-^  ;  (/?)  yrjpo-(Baprj<i 
(burdened  with  old  age) ;  (y)  da-TriS-q-cfyopo-s  (armed  with  a  shield), 
XafXTraSyj-Spo/jLo-s  (running  at  the  feast  of  torches) ;  lastly  and 
especially  (8)  ao-7rt8o-7n/yo-s  (shield-maker),  KopaKo-^wi'os,  Keparo- 

^  The  second  term  is  very  probably  the  root  'Hher  (to  bear)  in  the  reduced 
form,  together  with  the  suffix  -io-. 
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4>opo-<;,  KpiaTo-/36po-<;  (carnivorous),  vSaTo-Tpecju'is  (living  in  the 
\vater),i  etc. — Lat.  lacti-fer^  lapidi-cida. 

II.  The  first  term  is  an  indedinable  ixivtlde.  —  This  very 
simple  case  requires  no  elucidation. 

(i8o)  III.  The  first  term  is  a  verbal  stem. — Greek  has  two 
kinds  of  compounds  with  the  first  term  verbal,  (1)  the  non-sig- 
matic,  e.g.  c^epe-otKo-s  (carrying  its  house),  and  (2)  the  sigmatic, 
e.g.  ^a€(Tt-yu,/?/)OTo-s  (giving  light  to  men).  It  is  rather  hard 
to  state  exactly  the  origin  of  these  forms,  which  are  peculiar 
to  Greek.  (1)  The  form  of  the  non-sigmatic  compounds  points 
especially  to  the  influence  of  exclamatory  phrases,  which 
through  repeated  use  became  nicknames,  and  then  nouns, 
e.g.  (fi€p€  oIkov  (bear  thy  house !),  an  interjection  addressed  to 
the  tortoise ;  ^  but  compounds  with  the  first  term  nominal 
likewise  claim  a  share  in  their  origin,  in  this  sense,  that  a  word 
like  (^iXo-KiVS-Di^o-s,  originally  a  possessive  nominal  compound 
meaning  "one  to  whom  danger  is  dear,"  was  translated  "loving 
danger,"  and  hence  gave  rise  to  the  innumerable  compounds 
beginning  with  cfaXo-^  fxlcro-^  rlfjio-j  etc.,  which  appear  to  con- 
tain the  verbs  c^tA.co,  /xlo-o),  tI/xco.^  (2)  The  sigmatic  compounds 
are  certainly  possessive  nominal  compounds,  and  o-rpei^t-Kepoj-?, 
for  example,  may  have  meant  originally  "  having  the  horns  in 
a  twisted  state,"  but  the  Greeks  unconsciously  translated  it 
by  o-rpei/^as  ra  K€pd  "twisting  its  horns,"  and  on  such  models 
formed  an  immense  number  of  compounds  in  which  the  first 
term  seems  to  be  a  sigmatic  aorist  stem. 

In  strict  agreement  with  their  origin,  both  these  kinds  of 
compounds  nearly  always  show  their  etymological  vowel,  the 
non-sigmatic  having  €,  the  sigmatic  t :  ix^-(f)pwv  (sensible),  fxeve- 
TTToAe/zo-?  (steadfast  in  battle),  dpx^'-'^^o-?  (leading  the  people); 
7rarcrt-KaK0-s  (stopping  evils),  evpea-t-eTTtjs  (with  fluent  speech), 
eA.K€o-i-7rc7rXo-s  (with  trailing  robe).     But  the  influence  of  com- 

1  The  stem  vdar-  in  composition  usually  takes  the  form  vdpo-,  which  must 
go  back  to  an  adjectival  stem  in  -p6-,  of.  vdpos  vSpd  (hydra). 

-  On  verbal  compounds  formed  by  means  of  an  imperative,  cf.  for  French 
A.  Darmesteter,  Mots  compo.-^es,  p.  liS. 

•■*  Similarly  in  French  c?-u«g  de  lese-viajeste  (high  trea,son)~  crimen  laesae 
VHljestdtis,  where  Use  is  a  feminine  participle ;  but  seeing  in  this  the  3rd 
sing,  of  the  present  of  leaer,  we  form  in  the  same  way  lese-tntendement,  etc. 
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pounds  formed  from  nominal  stems  sporadically  introduces  nito 
both  classes  the  vowel  o:  XLTro-vavTrj-^  (a  deserting  sailor), 
XiTTo-cfidoyyos  (without  voice),  t^vyo-TrroXe/xo-s  (cowardly) :  /xt^o- 
fSdpfSapo-s  (half-barbarian),  ptxf/o-KlvSvvo-?  (venturesome).  Further, 
through  reciprocal  analogy,  we  find  (very  rarely)  e  in  the  sig- 
matic  compounds,  7rcpo-e-7roXt-s  (sacker  of  cities),  and  i  in  the 
non-sigmatic,  apxL-OdXacro-o-^;  (ruling  the  sea),  dpxi-Oeojpo-^'^  (chief 
of  the  theori),  Xa6i-4>6oyyo-^  (destroying  speech),  r€p7nKepavvo^  = 
*Tpc7rc-Kepawo5  (ftilmina  torqttens),  etc. 

§  2. — Form  of  the  last  term. 

(i8i)  As  a  general  rule,  when  the  last  term  ends  in  a  vowel, 
this  is  not  changed  in  the  formation  of  Greek  compounds, 
except  that,  if  the  compound  is  an  adjective,  it  necessarily 
adapts  itself  to  the  changes  of  gender  of  which  it  is  susceptible  : 
Odi'aTO-<;  d-Odvaros  {r},  o-v),^  <^/\oto-/3os  7roA.v-(j^A.oto-/3o-s  (o-v)  ;  KOfXT] 
^av^o-KO/x7;-9  and  also  ^av66-KOjxo-<;,  Kt^akrj  7roXv-Ke<^aXo-s  ;  tto/Xi-s 
TTcpo-e-TToXt-s  ;  hdKpv  iroXv-SaKpvs.  In  Latin  we  have  similarly 
■ftdvi-comu-s,  and  angui-mami-s  (a,  u-m)  is  declined  like  an 
o-stem  ;  but  usually,  in  forming  an  adjective,  Latin  changes 
the  final  vowel  of  the  last  term  to  an  i,  whence  the  common 
type  remii-s  tri-remi-s,  cllvo-s  de-cUvi-s,  amnu-s  (annus)  sol- 
Icmni-s,^  forma  in-formi-s,  norma  ab-normi-s,  anima  semi- 
animi-s^  etc. 

When  it  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  last  term  may  undergo 
no  change,  and  this  is  usually  the  case  in  Latin  :  sim-jjlec-s, 
prae-cep-s,  opifec-s,  capri-pes^  bi-den-s^  quadrifron-s  etc.  But 
in  Greek  the  treatment  is  much  more  varied : — (1)  No  change  : 
rpi-TTOv-g,  orv-^wy-s  (yoke-fellow),  oXO-ott-^  (dark),  cv-cdtt-s  (beautiful), 
Ka\Xi-6pi^^  7roXv-X€Lp.  (2)  Transition  to  the  o-declension  by  the 
addition  of   an  o :     o-u-^vyo-g,*    KaXXL-TpLxo-<;,  TroXv-xetpo-?,  o-7rarpo-s 

1  Possibly  this  dpxt-,  which  is  so  common,  may  have  been,  hke  clXkI,  the 
locative  of  a  lost  nominal  stem.     Cf.  supra  176. 

2  Greek  usage  generally  rejects  the  feminine  of  these  adjectives  and 
replaces  it  by  the  masculine. 

^  Properly  "what  suffices  for  the  whole  year,'  and  hence  takes  place 
only  once  a  year. 

*  But  here  the  word  ^vyos  may  have  had  influence. 
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(by  the  same  father).^  (3)  Transition  to  the  o-declension  by 
substitution  of  o  for  the  regular  vowel  of  the  stem :  rpt-Tro-s 
(o-r),  Il6\v-(3o-<5  (proper  name,  rich  in  cattle),  narpo-KAo-?  (proper 
name)  for  naTpoKX€7;9  =  *naTpo-/cA€f>79  (K/\e(f)-o9,  glory),  o/x-ai/xo-? 
(of  the  same  blood,  at/xa).  (4)  Transition  to  the  masculine 
declension  in  d-  (gen.  ov) :  acAAo-TrdSry-s  (with  feet  swift  as  a 
storm).  (5)  Addition  or  substitution  of  the  adjectival  ending 
-€cr- :  -  vSaTo-Tp€<^r)<;,  7ro\v-KXaSij<;  (with  many  branches),  6eo-(^i\i}<i 
(dear  to  the  gods),  v7r€p7]-(f>avQs  (arrogant),  etc. 

Besides  these  changes,  two  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  language 
must  also  be  noticed.  The  first  is  the  frequent  lengthening 
of  the  initial  vowel  of  the  last  term,  7roS-7;Ve/x.o-9,^  di-T^ic/uo-?, 
8v(T-(i)vvfjio-<;^  rpi-djjSoXo-v^  etc.  This  lengthening,  justified  in  the 
above  examples  by  a  succession  of  short  syllables,  has  been 
extended  by  analogy  to  a  number  of  other  cases  where  this 
explanation  does  not  hold  good :  av-rjK^aTo-^  (incurable),  ai'- 
r}Kov(jTo-^  (unheard  of),  ev-yvwp  (brave),  d/x^-r^Kr/?  (two-edged), 
aly-ujvv^,  etc.  The  other  phenomenon,  which  is  equally  common, 
is  the  vowel-gradation  already  mentioned,  which  causes  the 
final  syllable  of  the  last  term  to  pass,  either  (1)  from  the 
reduced  to  the  deflected  greide,  e.g.  alfj.a  =  *aL-7nn  and  ofx-aifxwv 
(of  the  same  blood),  K-njixa  (possession)  and  ec-KT-^jxiov  (rich) ;  or 
(2)  from  the  normal  to  the  deflected  grade,  cfyprjv  d-(f)piov  ix^-(f>po}v, 
TTaTrjp  d-Trdrcop  Trarpo-TraTwp  (paternal  grandfather), /xr^rv^p  Sv(j-fjL-i]T(Dp 
(of  a  bad  mother),  but  Svcr-ixTjrrjp  subst.  (bad  mother),  and  the 
phrase  fjiyjrijp  afxyriop  (unnatural  mother) ;  or  (3)  conversely  from 
the  deflected  to  the  normal  grade,  aiSoi?  dv-at8>/9,  yeVo?  cv-yerr;?, 
KpaTos  '^(o-Kpa.T'qSj  etc.*  The  only  example  in  Latin  correspond- 
ing to  the  last  case  is  genus  de-gener, 

^  The  vowel  6,  which  is  etymologically  obscure,  has  the  same  meaning  as 
d-  copulative. 

2  This  case  is  very  common  ;  cf.  supra  161. 

3  Cf.  the  same  lengthening  in  -fjve/xoeis  (windy),  adavaro^  (probably  jjro- 
nounced  aTddvaros),  and  other  cases  where  otherwise  three  short  syllables 
would  follow  one  another. 

4  But  there  is  no  need  to  bring  under  the  head  of  gradation  the  type 
/fepas  aiTTv-Kepics  (with  lofty  horns),  in  which,  as  in  the  genitive  K^pus, 
-Acepws  is  merely  a  substitute  for  -Keparos,  cf.  the  poetic  doublet  ev-Kepao-s, 
and  supra  129.  The  accentuation,  which  seems  to  go  against  this  etymology, 
is  probably  due  to  the  analogy   of  that  of   forms  like  exi-yeui  (fertile)  = 
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There  seems  no  doubt  that  a  subsidiary  use  was  made  of 
vowel-gradation  and  lengthening  by  the  Greeks  to  differentiate 
possessive  from  determinative  compounds,  and  most  of  the 
preceding  examples  support  this  view ;  but  a  good  many 
confusions  have  lessened  the  value  of  this  criterion,  which 
moreover  is  an  artificial  one. 

*€vyr}o-i,  where  the  w  is  due  to  a  metathesis  of  quantity.      See  supra   81 
note.     Similarly  the  first  term  of  Kpeojcpayos  is  explained  by  *f(peao-(pdyo-s. 


THIRD  PART. 

MORPHOLOGY. 

(182)  Morphology  is  the  study  of  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, that  is,  of  the  modifications  by  means  of  terminations 
which  nominal  and  verbal  stems  undergo  in  order  to  become 
nouns  and  verbs  capable  of  forming  part  of  a  sentence. 

If  taken  in  a  very  wide  sense,  morpholog}^  might  likewise 
include  etymolog}^,  which  has  just  been  studied  ;  and  it  would 
even  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  formation  of  a  tense  like 
Xex-Oyj-a-o-  ought  to  be  included  under  the  head  of  conjugation 
just  as  much  as  the  addition  to  this  stem  of  the  termination 
-fxat,  *-(TaL,  -rat,  etc.  But  it  has  been  thought  better  to  restrict 
the  name  of  morphology  to  the  study  of  terminations,  in  order 
to  make  as  clear  as  possible  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  formation  of  stems  and  the  inflexion  of  words,  and  to 
insist  on  the  elementary  truth,  too  often  ignored,  that,  for  ex- 
ample, Xey-o-  and  Xex-Oy-a-o,  on  the  one  hand,  are  forms  quite  as 
distinct  and  quite  as  independent  of  one  another  as  are  Aoy-o- 
and  *\iy-TL-  (Ac^tsj  on  the  other.  Hence  morphology  is  reduced 
for  our  present  purpose  to  declension  and  that  part  of  conjuga- 
tion only  which  is  concerned  with  the  person-end i  12:3. 

The  terminations,  both  those  of  declension  or  case- 
endings,  and  those  of  conjugation  or  person-endings, 
appear  in  language  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the  nominal 
or  verbal  stems  to  which  they  are  attached.  It  is  only  ver}- 
rarely,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  simple  root  without  any  affix 
can  be  used  as  a  stem ;  but  it  is  still   rarer  for  the  bare  stem 
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without  any  termination  to  act  as  a  noun  or  verb.i  jjj  short, 
the  stem  is  almost  an  abstraction,  like  the  root.  But  this  fact 
does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  claims  of  morphology. 
For  is  not  the  word  itself  mainly  an  abstraction  ?  Man  thinks 
and  expresses  his  thoughts  by  means  of  sentences,  not  isolated 
words. 

At  this  point  there  arises  a  preliminary  question.  How  is 
it  possible  to  conceive  that  a  mere  termination,  almost  always 
monosyllabic,  often  reduced  to  a  single  consonant,  and  some- 
times invisible  to  any  other  eye  but  that  of  the  philologist,  should, 
when  added  to  a  nominal  or  verbal  stem,  have  the  power  of  in- 
troducing into  it  a  more  or  less  complicated  modification  of 
meaning,  such  as  singular  or  plural,  subject  or  object,  1st,  2nd, 
or  3rd  person,  etc.  ?  We  may  obtain,  if  not  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  at  any  rate  a  hint  towards  its  solution,  from  the  lan- 
guages called  isolating  or  agglutinative,  in  which  the  elements 
denoting  relation  have  not  yet  coalesced  with  the  significant 
elements.  In  Chinese,  for  example,  the  plural  does  not  differ  in 
principle  from  the  singular;  but,  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  emphasize  the  notion  of  plurality,  this  may  be 
done  by  placing  after  the  noun  another  noun  having  the  meaning 
of  "  crowd "  or  "universality,"  e.g.  tliung  tse  kidl—juvenis 
films  'inultitudo  that  is  "  the  youths."  Suppose  kidi  drops  out 
of  use  as  a  separate  word,  then  only  the  history  of  the  language 
will  be  able  to  explain  the  plural  meaning  belonging  to  the 
affix.  Again,  certain  Finnish  languages  still  have  a  word  veli 
(friend,  companion),  which  Hungarian,  a  language  of  the  same 
family,  has  entirely  lost ;  but  Hungarian  has  kept  in  its  declen- 
sion an  affix  -vel  with  a  comitative  or  instrumental  meaning, 
e.g.  ko-vel  =  lapis-comes,  "  with  the  stone."  Now,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  vocalic  harmony,  which  requires  the  partial 
assimilation  of  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  to  that  of  the  stem,  this 
syllable  -vel  often  becomes  -val,  atyd-val  (with  the  father) ;  in 
accordance  with  another  law,  the  v  is  assimilated  to  the  final 

*  There  is  scarcely  any  instance  of  the  nominal  stem  free  from  all 
addition  except  in  the  vocative  sing.,  IVTr-e,  <?gw-e;  or  of  the  verbal  stem, 
except  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imperative,  Xe'7-e,  leg-e.  (The  impera- 
tive is  the  vocative  of  the  verb.) 
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consonant  of  the  stem,  kert-td  (with  the  garden),  kert-ek-kel 
(with  the  gardens),  hdz-zal  (with  the  house),  atyd-m-mal  (with 
my  father),  etc.  After  all  these  changes  the  original  veli  ha^ 
become  scarcely  recognisable,  and  if  this  word  had  not  been 
preserved  somewhere,  all  the  efforts  of  the  analyst  would  have 
been  powerless  to  restore  it. 

Much  more  difficult  and  uncertain  then  must  such  restorations 
be  in  the  languages  with  which  we  are  concerned,  w^here  the 
affix  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  form.  We  may  attempt  them  ; 
we  may,  for  example,  see  in  the  final  -s  of  the  nom.  sing,  an  old 
demonstrative  *so,  which  has  given  to  Greek  its  article  6  ;  we 
may  connect  the  gen.  sing,  By/xoio  (of  the  people)  ==  *8d/x-o-or?/o 
with  the  adj.  87}iJi6crLo<;  (popular)  =  *Sd/x-o-rto-9,  which  has  the 
same  meaning  and  almost  the  same  form ;  and  we  may  recognise 
in  the  -m  and  -t  which  serve  as  signs  of  the  1st  and  3rd  per?, 
sing,  of  verbs  the  shapeless  relics  of  the  stem  *me-  (me)  and 
the  demonstrative  *to-  {he,  cf.  the  Cireek  article).  But  these 
are  mere  exercises  of  ingenuity,  which  are  almost  useless,  and, 
if  carried  further,  w^ould  become  dangerous  ;  all  the  attempts 
made  to  explain  the  -es  of  the  nom.  pi.  through  a  sort  of  re- 
duplication of  the  demonstrative  -s  of  the  nom.  sing.,  the  Latin 
passive  through  an  addition  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  {feror= 
*fero  se),  the  Greek  mediopassive  through  a  reduplication  of  the 
pronominal  ending  in  a  reflexive  sense  (^epo/xai  =  *<^epo-/xa-/xi, 
^(f>ep€aai  =*(f)ip-e-(ra-cn,  etc.),  are  encountered  by  insurmount- 
able phonetic  obstacles,  and  it  were  to  be  hoped  that  they 
may  not  be  renewed,  the  more  so,  because  they  entangle  the 
science  of  language  in  a  road  which  has  no  ending.  Most 
of  the  errors  of  science,  in  all  its  branches,  arise  from  it*j 
thinking  itself  bound  to  explain  facts  which  its  dut}^  is  only 
to  state. 

(183)  Moreover,  even  supposing  that  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages did  seem  to  have  preserved  all  their  case-endings  and 
person-endings  in  the  form  of  separate  words,  would  a  com- 
parison of  the  latter  with  the  inflexions  be  much  more  legiti- 
mate ?  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  it ;  for  such  a  com- 
parison would  often  leave  out  of  sight  a  factor  of  the  highest 
importance,  the  association  of  ideas,  grammatical  analogy, 
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which  has  no  less  influence  in  this  depcartment  than  in  that  of 
derivation.^  For,  like  words,  the  forms  of  declension  and  con- 
jugation classify  themselves  in  our  mind  in  series,  in  which 
classes  regarded  rightly  or  wrongly  as  identical  from  a  logical 
point  of  view  constantly  tend  to  become  identified  in  form  also ; 
hence  a  suffix  which  seems  to  be  everywhere  the  same  is  per- 
haps so  only  because  at  some  past  time  it  has  been  detached 
from  some  words  and  then  introduced  into  all  the  rest.- 
Further,  if  the  language  contains  the  suffix  as  a  separate  word, 
it  is  possible  that  the  separate  word  has  been  formed  from 
the  suffix,  instead  of  the  suffix  being  a  corruption  of  the 
separate  word.^     This  case  is  rare,  but  not  unexampled.^ 

Let  us  consider  this  unceasing  action  of  analog}?-  in  a  depart- 
ment which  is  familiar  to  us.  We  have  regularly  in  old  French 
nom.  II  chevals,  ace.  le  cheval.  Thi&  alternation  is  regular  in  all 
words  of  the  Latin  2nd  declension ;  but  it  is  naturally  absent 
in  forms  like  nom.  li  pere  =  ille  ^j>«fe7',  ace.  le  p(ire=  ilium 
2?citrem.  Thus  the  old  form  of  the  language  knows  only  the 
nom.  sing,  li  pere  ;  but  little  by  little  the  s  of  the  neighbour- 
ing declension,  being  wrongly  regarded  as  the  necessary  sign 
of  the  nom.  sing.,  makes  its  way  into  this  word  also,  and  so  in 
the  thirteenth  century  we  find  only  the  contaminated  form  li 
pei^es^  li  lerres^  li  e^mpereres. 

So  too  in  the  verbs.  In  the  third  conjugation  of  Latin,  forms 
of  the  2nd  person  plural  like  trdhitiSj  curritis  would  require  in 
French  the  corresponding  forms  vous  *traites,  vous  *queurtes^ 
etc.     But  of  these  the  only  traces  are  the  two  isolated  forms 

1  Cf.  supra  83. 

2  Looking  at  the  imperative  forms  leg-i-tu  leg-u-nto  (Gk.  (pep-e-ru,  (pep-6- 
vTwv),  who  would  not  think  that  -to  -nto  are  affixes  of  the  3rd  person,  con- 
taining, like  -ti  -nti  of  the  indicative,  an  obscured  demonstrative  stem  ? 
Yet  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  legitd  is  probably  a  nominal  form,  and 
lefinntd  is  modelled  on  legitu  and  on  the  relation  between  li'git  and  legunt. 

^  This  is  what  is  maintained  by  those  philologists  according  to  whom  the 
person-endings,  having  been  detached  and  separated  from  the  conjugated 
stem,  became  the  personal  pronouns  (the  "  theory  of  adaptation,"  cf.  Sayce, 
Comparative  Philology!,  2nd  ed.,  Preface  and  pp.  132  £f.). 

^  In  French  "  a  collection  of  ana  "  (memorable  sayings)  ;  ana  is  simply 
the  termination  of  the  words  Voltairiana,  Bolaana,  Huetiana,  by  which 
such  collections  are  designated.  Cf.  A.  Darmesteter,  Mots  nouveaux,  p.  229, 
and  more  recently  Bxdl.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  p.  exxxv. 
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votis  faites,  vous  dlfes,  and  even  these  have  disappeared  from 
the  popular  language.  Everywhere  else  {vous  trayez^  vous 
courez)  a  termination  -ez  has  crept  in,  which  is  regular  only  in 
the  1st  conjugation,  vous  am(!z  =  amdtis,  but  has  imperceptibly 
invaded  the  other  three. ^ 

That  similar  phenomena  have  taken  place  ever  since  the  Indo- 
European  period,  is  a  fact  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  doubt 
as  it  is  difficult  to  prove.  That  they  abound  in  Greek  and 
Latin  declension  and  conjugation  will  become  clear  from  the 
following  pages. 

1  [English  inflexions  also  are  largely  analogical  in  their  origin.  Thus  the 
plural  in  -s,  which  has  but  a  limited  range  in  Anglo-Saxon,  has  been  so  ex- 
tended by  analogy  as  to  be  now  almost  universal ;  it  is  regular,  for  example, 
in  sto7ies  (A.-S.  stCm-as)  and  days  (A.-S.  dag-as),  but  analogical  in  eyes  (A.-S. 
eag-an,  cf.  Scotch  een)  and  nights  (A.-S.  niht).  So  too  in  the  preterite  of 
verbs  the  older  form  shew  has  been  superseded  by  the  analogical  form 
sheio-ed,  slep  by  slep-t,  etc.,  and  the  process  is  still  going  on  ;  for  example, 
clomh  (Newman,  Gn'ontius,  "He  clomb  the  giants  of  the  wood")  is  now 
almost  superseded  by  climh-€d.'] 


I.— DECLENSION.i 

(184)  Declension  is  the  modification  of  nominal  stems  by 
means  of  terminations,  corresponding  to  the  three  grammatical 
categories  of  gender,  number,  and  case,  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  these  stems. 

The  Indo-European  language  had  three  genders,  mascu- 
line, feminine,  and  neuter,  which  have  been  faithfulty  pre- 
served by  Latin  and  Greek. 

It  likewise  had  three  numbers,  singular,  plural,  and 
dual.  But  in  it  the  dual  had  no  doubt  already  been  reduced 
to  three  case-forms,  as  in  Sanskrit,  or  four  at  the  most.  In 
most  of  the  derived  languages  it  has  been  lost,  only  the  faintest 
traces  of  it  remaining.  This  is  the  case  in  Latin.  Even  in 
Greek,  where  it  seems  to  have  held  its  ground,  its  use  is 
unknown  to  whole  dialects,  notably  Lesbian,  and  in  the  classical 
language  its  use  is  almost  optional,  alternating  with  that  of  the 
plural.- 

Of  case-relations,  so  far  as  can  be  conjectured  from  the 
derived  languages,  Indo-European,  at  the  period  of  separation, 
must  have  distinguished  at  least  eight,  namely:  nominative, 
denoting  the  agent ;  vocative,  a  mere  interjection  ;  ^  accusa- 
tive, which  might  be  called  with  more  precision  illative, 
denoting  a  tendency  towards  the  object ;  ablative  (tendency 
to  move  away  from  the  object);  instrumental  or  comita- 
tive  (accompaniment) ;  dative  (assigning  to) ;  locative  (situa- 

1  [Cf.  Mr.  W.  M.  Lindsay,  "  The  Early  ItaHan  Declension,"  Classical 
Rc'vieic,  1888,  pp.  129  ff.  202  ff.  273  tf.] 

^  In  Homer  the  agreement  of  the  dual  with  the  plural  is  not  uncommon, 
e.fj.  TO)  5'  avTih  fidpTvpoL  ^CTTCOU  (II.  i.  33b*),  fxi']K€Ti,  TrarSe  (piXu)  TroXe^t^'ere  fXT]di 
fi'dxeadov  (II.  vii.  279). 

^  The  vocative  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  case,  since  it  has  no  logical 
relation  to  any  other  term  of  the  proposition. 
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tion  in) ;  lastly,  genitive,  which  it  would  be  more  exact  to 
call  possessive,  in  virtue  of  its  essential  and  primitive 
function.'  Corresponding  to  each  of  these  relations  there  were 
generally  several  terminations,  which  have  nearly  all  survived 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  although  Greek  has  nominally  only  five 
cases,  and  Latin  six. 

These  terminations  may  be  added  to  the  stem  without  modi- 
fjdng  it.  This  is  usually  the  case,  at  least  in  Greek  and  Latin,- 
in  the  declension  called  parisyllabic,  which  hence  may  be 
treated  separately  and  before  the  other  declensions,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  most  simple,  but  also  because  it  has  in  many 
points  contaminated  by  analogy  the  declension  called  impari- 
syllabic,^  while  the  latter  has  had  ver}'-  little  influence  on  it. 
In  the  imparisyllabic  declension,  which  has  sometimes  kept, 
sometimes  very  capriciously  modified  the  original  vowel- 
gradation  of  its  stems,  we  shall  have  to  study  successively  the 
terminations  and  the  changes  in  the  stem  caused  by  the 
addition  of  these  terminations.  Lastly,  the  pronominal  de- 
clension, which  stands  quite  by  itself,  differs  even  more  from 
that  of  the  nouns  properly  so  called  than  the  two  nominal 
declensions  differ  from  one  another,  and  will  require  a  separate 
chapter.     Such  then  is  the  division  of  our  subject. 

^  Or  better  still  "  adnominal,"  since,  properly  speaking,  it  can  only  be 
governed  by  a  noun  of  whicli  it  completes  the  sense. 

-  In  pi'imitive  Indo-European  all  the  declensions  must  have  been  more  or 
less  subject  to  vowel-gradation. 

^  This  terminology  is  unfortunately  not  very  precise ;  for  there  are  no 
moi'e  syllables  in  yivovs  or  nfibis  than  in  7ei'o.-  or  nubes,  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  more  in  deo^o  and  deOrum  than  in  Beds  and  deus.  It  has 
however  been  thought  best  to  adhere  to  it,  since  it  is  both  customary  and 
convenient.     The  important  point  is  not  to  take  it  too  literally. 


CHAPTER   I. 
PARIS YLLABIG  DECLENSION. 

(185)  Under  this  heading  will  be  included  the  1st  and  2nd 
declension  in  Greek,  the  1st,  2nd,  and  5th  declension  in  Latin, 
except  that  for  this  purely  empirical  classification  will  be  sub- 
stituted the  more  systematic  distinction  between  stems  ending 
in  oje,  a,  and  i. 

Section  I. 

STEMS     IN     0-. 

(186)  The  vast  majority  of  stems  ending  in  0-  are  masculine 
or  neuter.  But  feminines  are  not  uncommon,  both  among 
nouns,  v^o-o-9,  a/x7r€Xo-9,  populu-s^  alvo-Sj  and  especially,  but  only 
in  Greek,  among  those  adjectives  to  which  custom  denies  a 
feminine  in  y,  €vu}vvjxo-';,  ipydcniJLo-<i.  Moreover,  the  gender  has 
no  influence  on  the  declension^  except  in  the  case  of  two  forms 
confined  to  the  neuter. 

§  1. — MascAilines  and  Feminines. 

(187)  I.  Singular. — 1.  Nominative :  the  sign  is  -s  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  Itttto-'?^  equo-Sy  and  offers  no  difficulty. 

2.  Vocative:  the  simple  stem  with  the  vowel  e^  L-mre,  eque, 
the  only  clear  trace  of  an  old  vowel-gradation  preserved  by 
this  declension.  The  regular  identity  of  the  nominative  and 
vocative  in  the  plural  of  all  nouns  and  even  in  the  singular  of 
other  declensions,  led  to  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  nominative 
for  the  vocative  in  this  declension  also,  Gk.  w  ^tXos,  Lat.  da 
meiis  ocelluSy^  and  in  certain  nouns,  ^€0-9,  deu-s,  the  vocative  is 
entirely  wanting  even  in  the  classical  language. 

1  II.  iv.  189  ;  Od.  iii.  375.— Plaut.  Asin.  657  (Ussing). 
Its 
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3.  Accusative :  -m,  whence  Gk.  -v,  Lat.  -???,  presenting  no 
difficulty :    ltttto-v,  eqii6-m,  in  old    Latin   written   without   ?«, 

OINO. 

4.  Ablative  (1). — The  termination  of  this  ablative  was  a  d 
preceded  by  a  vowel  the  nature  of  which  cannot  easily  be 
determined,  probably  *-ed.  But  the  vowel  matters  little  here, 
since  from  the  pro-ethnic  period  it  was  contracted  with  the 
final  vowel  of  the  stem.  The  latter  vowel  being  an  o,  the  con- 
traction necessarily  produced  ^iTTTrcoS,  equod.  In  Latin  this 
ablative  has  remained,  regularly  losing  its  final  d,  which  is  no 
longer  found  except  in  old  inscriptions.^  In  Greek  it  has  dis- 
appeared from  declension,  but  it  reappears  in  the  shape  of  an 
adverb  in  ovTin,  avw,  Karw,  drwrepco,  etc.,  and  especially,  with  a 
final  s  of  somewhat  obscure  origin,^  in  the  numerous  adverbs 
derived  from  adjectives  in  o-s,  ovria^  (doublet  of  ovrw).  ao^ui^, 
KaXcog,  Kov<:fiO)<;,  etc.  It  is  adverbial  also  in  Latin  in  certo, 
cito.^ 

It  is  also  possible  that  this  termination  *-ed  might  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  thematic  vowel  e- ;  in  this  case,  the  contraction 
of  the  group  would  have  given  long  e,  which  is  found  only  in 
Latin,  but  immensely  extended,  since  it  there  corresponds  in 
the  formation  of  adverbs  to  the  final  w?  of  Greek:  certe  = 
*certed,  facilumedj^  probe ^  docte,  bene,  male,  etc. 

5.  Ablative  (2). — The  Sanskrit  ablative  dcvat,  which  conges- 
ponds  to  equod,  may  always  be  replaced  by  an  ablative  dgva- 
tas,  the  termination  of  which  reappears  in  a  purer  form  in 
Greek  and  Latin  -tos.  But  Latin  alone  adds  it  to  some  stems 
in  0-,  funditus  =^*fiinde-tos  (from  the  bottom,  from  top  to 
bottom),  peni-tus  (from  the  bottom,  thoroughly,  cf.  ^j)f?zz6-.9, 
nomin.,  the  meaning  of  which  must  have  been  modified).  In 
Greek  it  is  no  longer  found  except  in  a  few  adverbs,  iv-T6<;  = 
in-tuSj  €K-Tos,  which  were  so  little  understood  to  be  ablatives 

*  Supra  65. 

2  Cf.  however  supra  65  note. 

3  Supra  77  c. 

*  SeiiatiusconsuUum  de  Bacchanalihus. — The  Oscan  oinprufid=improhe, 
the  termination  of  which  recalls  that  of  the  ablatives  of  the  3rd  declension, 
marld,  airui  =  aere,  has  led  some  to  suppose  an  intrusion  of  the  forms  of  the 
3rd  declension  into  the  domain  of  the  1st.  But  the  conjecture  stated  in  the 
text  seems  more  probable. 
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that  a  new  ablative  termination  was  attached  to  them,  whence 
the  form  tv-rocr-Biv  (also  iK-ro-dev,  Od.  ix.  239). 

6.  Ablative  (3). — The  last  mentioned  ablative  termination 
(Sk.  -dhas)  appears  in  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  double  form 
-de  and  -Oev,  of  which  the  form  -Oa  =  *6n  seems  to  be  a  reduced 
doublet  (cf.  the  adverbs  h-6a  and  ev-Oa',  Lat.  in-de  =  *ev-9€). 
Latin  has  not  kept  this  affix  in  its  declension  and  has  only  the 
two  adverbial  forms  inde  and  unde.  In  Greek,  on  the  contrary, 
and  especially  in  the  language  of  Homer,  the  ablatives  in  -Oev  are 
remarkably  numerous  and  frequent :  common  nouns,  dypo-^er, 
OLKO-Oev,  Oeo-Oev,  ovpavo-Oev ;  proper  nouns,  'lAto-^ev,  KopivOo-Oev ; 
pronouns,  -n-o-Oev,  6-Oev,  aXXo-Oev,  avro-Oev.  The  last  mentioned 
formations  have  survived  in  classical  Greek. 

7.  Instrumental  (1). — The  termination  of  this  case  was  cer- 
tainly an  -a,  whether  long  or  short  does  not  matter  here,  for  the 
contraction  of  this  vowel  with  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem  must 
have  given  rise  to  an  Indo-European  -a,  which  reappears  in  the 
Doric  forms  ttS  {=:*qe-a  or  *qo-a,  which  wa}^?),  avra  (this  way)^ 
dA.A.a  (elsewhere), etc..  Ion.  Krj,  Att.  tttj,  aXXy,  -rretp}  (on  foot,instrum. 
of  7r€^d-9,  pedestrian),  Stx'*?  (doubly),  TravTaxri  (everywhere),  yj^rvxq 
(quietly),  etc.  It  is  true  that  these  forms,  which  are  exceedingly 
common,  are  ordinarily  written  irrj,  aXXrj,  etc.,  and  regarded  as 
datives  ;  ^  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  t  adscript  is  not  constant, 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Greeks, 
having  become  incapable  of  recognising  in  these  forms  an 
instrumental  masculine,  should  have  taken  them  for  the  dative 
feminine,  on  account  of  a  merely  external  resemblance.-  The 
fact  is  that  the  t  adscript  here  is  a  mere  graphic  embellishment, 
and  the  instrumental  use  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  meaning 
of  all  these  adverbs  of  manner  and  the  phrases  answering  to  the 

^  Indeed  Herodian  strictly  enjoins  this  spelling. 

2  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  justify  the  view  that  tt^  is  a  feminine,  by 
understanding  boi^ ;  but  what  must  be  understood  with  Tre^??  or  Zlxv  ? 
Moreover  iravT-r],  Dor.  iravT-a,  though  of  analogical  formation  [infra  204,  9), 
seems  to  show  that  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  when  they  created  this  word, 
were  still  conscious  of  the  masculine  character  of  the  termination  ;  for  other- 
wise they  would  have  created  *Traad  *Trd(n]. — I  ought  however  to  point  out 
that  the  view  stated  in  the  text  is  rejected  by  most  grammarians,  the  most 
authoritative  of  whom  (cf.  G.  Meyer,  §  388)  unanimously  hold  that  the  type 
irSi  is  an  instrumental  feminine. 
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question  qua.  Hence  it  also  seems  preferable  to  see  instru- 
mentals  masculine  and  neuter  in  the  four  Latin  pronominal 
forms  qua  =  7ra,  hclc,  iliac,  istac  rather  than  to  have  recourse  to 
a  problematic  ellipse  of  via,  to  justify  the  feminine. 

8.  Instrumental  (2). — It  is  not  certain  that  this  case,  the 
sign  of  which  in  Greek  is  -^t-  4>iv,^  and  which  is  not  found  in 
Latin,  existed  in  the  singular  in  Indo-European-;  at  any  rate 
in  Sanskrit  it  appears  only  in  the  plural,  under  the  form  -bhis.- 
However  that  may  be,  this  form,  w^hich  classical  Greek  has 
entirely  lost,  is  still  fairly  common  in  Homer :  ^  Se^io-(^tv  (on 
the  right),  dptorrepo-c^iv  (on  the  left),  xaA.Ko-</)tv  (with  bronze), 
(TTpaT6-(f>LV,  'LVto-</)ti',  iK  Traa-a-aXocfiL  (from  a  peg,  Od.  viii.  67), 
etc. 

9.  Dative. — The  primitive  termination  was  *-«?/,  or  perhaps 
*-c?/,  but  it  makes  no  difference  here  which  it  was,  since  the 
initirJ  vowel  can  have  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  lengthen- 
ing by  contraction  the  final  o-  of  the  stem,  lttitw,  equo  = 
*ekic6-ay  or  *ekic6-ey.^  This  declension,  together  with  that 
of  the  a-  stems,  is  the  only  one  in  which  Greek  has  preserved 
a  true  dative. 

10.  Locative. — On  the  other  hand  it  has  almost  entirely  lost 
the  locative,  the  sign  of  which  was  a  simple  -i ;  the  only  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  forms  Trot  (whither  ?)  =  *5d-?,  ol 
(whither,  relative),-^  oIkol  (at  home),  iEol.  rutSc  (here),  aA.A.vt 
(elsewhere).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  final  vowel  of  the  stem 
has  the  form  o,  but  the  form  e  would  perhaps  be  more  regular ; 
at  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  the  form  otKei  exists  and  that  Doric 
has  adverbs  like  rctSe  rovrct  avrel,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Panhellenic  cKct.  The  Latin  locative,  huml  (on  the  ground), 
doml  (at  home),  leaves  the  question  undecided,  since  i  may  re- 
present either  ei  or  oi;  the  archaic  form  however  is  humoi  = 
*hum6-i.     This  very  important  form  has  only  retained  its  loca- 

^  On  the  V  i<pe\Kv<7TiK6v,  cf.  supra  79,  1. 

2  This  form  is  not  entirely  unknown  in  Greek,  cf.  the  doublets  d/j.<pi  and 
dfx(t>is  (around)  and  the  advb.  Xt/cpc^t?  (sideways). 

•^  Where  it  is  not  restricted  to  the  instrumental  function,  but  may  also  be 
used  indifferently  as  an  ablative  or  locative. 

•*  Cf.  supra  24  A  and  26,  2.— Hence  we  must  beware  of  identifyiug  in 
Latin  the  dative  equd=*equdi  with  the  abl.  equd=*equdd. 

5  It  must  be  observed  that  these  locatives  have  taken  an  illative  sense. 
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tive  function  in  the  above  examples  and  in  proper  names  of 
towns  and  places,  Lugdunl  (at  Lyons) ;  in  all  other  cases,  and 
even  in  these  nouns  themselves,  it  has  taken  the  meaning  of  a 
genitive,  and  everj'-where  replaces  the  primitive  genitive,  of 
which  Latin  shows  no  trace  :  equi^  servi,  domini,  etc. 

11.  Genitive. — The  pro-ethnic  termination  was  -syo,  cf.  Sk. 
dgva-sya,  and  the  oldest  Greek  form  l-mroio  goes  back  .quite 
regularly  to  *L7nro-(ryo.^  From  the  latter  to  the  classical  type 
iTTTTov  the  stage  of  transition  can  only  have  been  *L7nroo  through 
loss  of  intervocalic  t,  and  this  consideration  alone  would  be 
enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  ^tTTTroo,  though  it  is  no- 
where read.  But  there  are  more  direct  proofs  of  its  existence. 
For  (1)  several  verses  of  Homer  where  the  form  in  ov  is  read 
will  not  scan,  and  the  scansion  becomes  correct  if  we  restore 
the  form  in  oo ;  thus  the  amphimacers  'lAtoi;,  kloXov  evidently 
cannot  occur  in  a  dactylic  verse.^  (2)  The  genitive  oov  of  the 
relative  pronoun  o-g,  which  is  read  in  Homer,  is  evidently  a 
barbarism  invented  at  a  later  period  to  restore  the  metre  which 
the  reading  ov  had  violated  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute 
oo  for  it.^  (3)  This  restoration  is  again  forced  upon  us  almost 
as  strongly,  wherever  the  final  ov  is  supposed  to  be  shortened 
before  a  following  vowel,  e.g.  'IXtov  aiVcti'-^?  (II.  ix.  686),  ovpavov 
a(rT€p6€VTo<;  (II.  vi.  108),  etc.,  where  we  should  read  'IA.to',  ovpav6\ 
etc.,  with  elision  of  the  second  o.  (4)  The  same  restoration  is 
possible,  though  not  necessary,  wherever  the  ov  of  the  genitive 
forms  the  second  part  of  a  foot,  e.g.  at  the  end  of  a  verse 
MercA-aou  KvSaXLfxoio,  where  it  is  certainly  an  improvement  to 
read  Mei/eXaoo.  (5)  Hence  the  reading  ov  (or  o>  in  the  original 
Homeric  ^olic)  is  only  entirely  justified  when  the  termination 
of  the  genitive  begins  a  foot,  a  case  which  is  comparatively 
rare.-*     (6)  We  shall  see  later  on  that  the  genitive  of  the  1st 

1  Supra  39  C. — This  termination  is  not  met  with  outside  the  o-declension 
and  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  pronominal  declension,  infra 
217,  9. 

2  Hence  we  shall  read  'IXi'oo  vpoTrdpoide  (II.  xv.  66,  xxii.  6),  AioXoo  kXvtcl 
8J}fiaTa  (Od.  X.  60),  and  so  also  II.  vi.  61,  xv.  554,  ii.  518,  xxii.  313,  etc. 

3  II.  ii.  325,  Od.  i.  70  ;  the  last  o  of  course  being  long  by  position. 

^  The  presence  in  Homer  of  three  forms  of  the  genitive  which  evidently 
cannot  have  been  coexistent  is  one  of  the  many  facts  which  show  the 
artificial  character  of  the  Homeric  language. 
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decl.  masc.  ttoXltolo  is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  tlie  2nd ;  but, 
if  it  had  been  imitated  from  lttttolo,  its  form  would  be  *7roAn-ato ; 
hence  it  must  have  been  formed  in  a  dialect  in  which  the  pro- 
nunciation at  the  time  was  *t7r7roo.  (7)  There  is  nothing  incon- 
ceivable in  the  loss  of  the  form  *r7r7roo,  if  the  Homeric  poems 
have  been  translated  into  a  language  which  no  longer  possessed 
this  genitive  (the  language  of  the  Ionian  rhapsodists) ;  it  is 
rather  the  preservation  of  the  type  in  olo  which  might  surprise 
us,  did  not  the  metre  absolutely  require  it,  together  with  many 
other  archaisms. 

The  forms  Oeolo,  lttttolo,  survived,  through  imitation  of  Homer, 
in  the  language  of  poets  of  all  periods.  Prose  retained  only  the 
contracted  forms  of  *0€6o,  *lttttooj  namely,  Lesb.  Bceot.  Dor.  ^eoi, 

LTTTTO),  lon.-Att.    OeOV,    LTTTTOV. 

By  a  process  the  reverse  of  that  in  Latin,  which  has  super- 
seded this  genitive  by  the  locative,  Greek  employs  the  genitive 
of  certain  pronouns  in  a  locative  sense :  ttov  (where  ?),  ov 
(where),  avrov  (here),  etc.^ 

(i88)  II.  Dual. — 1.  Direct  Case  (nom.-voc.-acc.) :  the  final 
vowel  (probably  -e,  if  we  may  judge  from  7roS-€,  etc.,  of  the  3rd 
declension)  having  been  contracted,  in  the  Indo-European 
period,  with  the  thematic  vowel  o-,  the  result  was  an  o,  which 
forms  the  Greek  termination,  LTT7T(D  =  *^kii'o  =  *^kw6-e.  Latin 
has  lost  this  form,  except  in  the  two  words  duo  -  and  amho  /  and 
even  here  it  only  serves  for  the  nominative  masculine  and  neuter 
and  the  accusative  neuter ;  the  accusative  masculine  has  the 
plural  form,  ditos,  amhos.  Besides  Suw  Greek  also  has  Svo,  a 
much  commoner  form,  the  shortening  of  which  is  still  unex- 
plained. 

--  2.  Oblique  Case  (1)  (exclusively  Greek). — Neither  Latin  nor 
any  other  Indo-European  language  shows  anything  analogous 

^  For  the  sake  of  completeness  may  be  mentioned  also :  (1)  the  locative 
in  -6l  {Tddi,  'IXiodi),  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  l  of  the  locative  with 
the  ablative  termination  -dev ;  (2)  the  illative  olKovde,  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  accusative  of  a  demonstrative  and  enclitic  particle 
which  intensifies  its  meaning  ;  (3)  the  more  obscure  illative  oiKade  (imitation 
of  dXaSe  ?  cf.  also  cpvyade)  ;  (4)  the  rare  illative  i^i  -ere,  which  is  quite  ob- 
scure, TToae,  dWocre. 

2  But  commonly  duo,  supra  77. 

0 
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to  the  case-ending  used  in  Greek  for  the  genitive,  locative, 
instrumental,  dative,  and  ablative  dual.  This  termination  is 
-uv  (the  first  t  is  a  ?/)  in  the  language  of  Homer,  ltttto-uv  oc^^aX- 
IJLouvj  afterwards  contracted  with  the  stem  and  so  producing 
the  forms  Ittttoiv  (dissyllable),  64>0a\/xoZv,  etc.  Did  this  termina- 
tion belong  to  the  Indo-European  period  ?  or  is  it  entirely  the 
creation  of  Greek  ?  It  seems  very  hard  to  give  any  reply  to 
this  question,  except  that  we  do  not  see  whence  Greek  could 
have  derived  it.  The  most  probable  view  is  that  there  is  a 
very  close  relation  between  the  oblique  case  of  the  dual  and  the 
locative  plural ;  for  Ittttouv  is  the  same  as  lttttolctlv  with  the 
regular  loss  of  the  intervocalic  a-} 

3.  Ohlique  Case  (2)  (Latin). — The  forms  duo-bus,  ambo-hus 
are  not  plurals,  since  there  is  no  case  in  -bus  in  the  Latin  2nd 
declension.  Now  Sanskrit  has  in  the  dual  an  instrum.-dat.-abl. 
termination  -bhydm,  dvdbhydm  =  diidbus  ;  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  Latin  -bus  here  is  a  relic  of  an  old  dual  termination, 
corrupted  through  the  analogy  of  the  termination  of  the  dative- 
ablative  plural  of  other  declensions.^ 

(189)  III.  Plural. — 1.  Nominative-Vocative'.  Ittttoi.  equi'^  = 
^equoi  (the  old  form  poploe  =^ popidl  ivudi  others  are  cited  by 
Testus).  It  will  be  seen  that  Greek  and  Latin  agree  in  adding 
a  -y  to  the  stem  ;  but  in  this  respect  they  diverge  from  the 
Indo-European  type,  which  in  this  declension  as  in  all  the 
others  had  the  termination  -es,  e.g.  *ekwos  =  ^ekic6-es,  Sk. 
dgvds.^  Hence  we  should  expect  *i-7ro)s  ^equos ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  termination  oy  was  regular  in  the  pronominal 
declension,  e.g.  Sk.  te  =  *toy  (they)  ;  hence  it  is  easilj^  conceiv- 
able that  phrases  like  rot  *t7r7r(o?,  istl*  equos  would  become  toI 
iTTTrot,  istl  equi.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  o-stems 
have  borrowed  from  the  pronouns,  and  in  this  particular  case 

1  Cf.  infra  189,  5. — In  the  solitary  form  Svelv  the  thematic  vovel  seems  to 
be  e-;  but  bvotv  likewise  exists. 

2  The  other  cases  of  duo  and  arnbu  are  borrowed  from  the  plural  system, 
as  is  likewise  the  case  in  Greek  with  Su-crt,  the  locative  of  bvo. 

3  Written  also  ei  {eqnei)  and  e  =  e  (PLOIRVME,  Ep.  Scip.) 

^  It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  Italic  languages,  with  the  exception  of  Latin, 
kept  this  primitive  form:  Osc.  l^V\hA'NWS  =  Ndlaiids  (inhabitants  of  Nola), 
Umbr.  IKVVINVS=I</KVinc;s,  in  Latin  Nolam,  Iguvlnl. 
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the  borrowing  was  aided  by  tlie  analogy  of  the  termination  -ay 
of  the  1st  declension,  ral  Kec^aAa/,  which  was  comparatively 
regular.i  Latin  also  had  a  nom.  pi.  in  -cs,  -Zs,  -eis^  magistr-eSj 
etc.,  attested  by  a  good  many  inscriptions  of  the  6th  century 
of  Kome ;  this  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  3rd  declension 
(cf .  jjcitres  from  pater,  and  magistcr),  and  did  not  pass  into  the 
classical  language. 

2.  Accusative. — The  termination  of  the  ace.  pi.  is  always 
*-ns,~  hence  *^-7^o-^'?,  *ecpc6-ns.  We  still  find  t6v<;j  iXevOepov;, 
etc.,  in  Cretan  and  Argive  inscriptions.  Ever^'where  else  the 
phonetic  changes  already  explained-^  took  place  :  Lesb.  iWots^ 
Dor.  Boeot.  t-Troo?,  lon.-Att.  tTr-ous,  Lat.  equos.  The  type  with  a 
short  vowel,  to<;  Oeo^,  etc.,  which  is  common  in  inscriptions  and 
in  the  Doric  of  Theocritus,  comes  from  syntactical  positions  in 
which  the  v  was  dropped  without  any  compensatory  lengthen- 
ing, e.g.  t6<;  Oeo'^  o-e/3o/xat,  but  crefio/jiaL  t6<;  Oeovs,  and  has  thence 
been  extended  by  analogy  to  other  positions. 

3.  Instrumental.* — The  case  in  -cf>L  -<^ti/  is  in  Homer  instru- 
mental plural  as  well  as  singTilar:  Oeo-cfav  i^with  the  gods), 
6(TTe6-cf)Lv  (by  the  bones),  etc. 

4.  Dative- Ablative.'" — The  original  form  of  this  case  is  re- 
vealed to  us  by  that  which  in  Sanskrit  serves  as  instrumental, 
acvdis,  hence  ^ittttojis  *equois,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  form  of 
the  dative  singular  with  the  addition  of  the  s  of  the  plural ; 
then,  by  a  regular  process  of  shortening,^  iTTTrot?,  equls  =  *equois. 
The  type  equeis,  which  is  very  common,  is  only  another  spelling 
of  the  same  form. 

5.  Locative. — The  pro-ethnic  termination  of  this  case  was 
*-sic  in  all  declensions.  In  this  particular  declension  it  was 
added  to  the  stem,  not  directly,  but  by  means  of  a  semi-vocalic 
epenthesis,viz.  ?/,  the  precise  origin  of  which  is  unknown ;  hence, 
instead  of  ^ekico-su,  the  Indo-European  form  w^ould  be  *ekicoy- 

1  Cf.  infra  195,  1. 

-  Or  perhaps  at  a  very  remote  period  *-ms,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
s  of  the  plural  to  the  form  of  the  ace.  sing. 
3  Supra  47  C. 
*  The  ablative  plural  is  everywhere  like  the  dative,  infra  4. 

5  And  instrumental  in  classical  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin. 

6  By  what  is  called  OsthofE's  law,  si(j)ra  76  and  77. 
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su,  which  is  reflected  in  Sk.  dcvc-sii,  etc.  If  then  the  locative 
were  ^tTnroL-a-v,  whence  ^lttttolvj  it  would  be  easily  explainable  ; 
but  we  nowhere  find  the  slightest  trace  of  such  a  termination,^ 
and  again  the  Grreek  form  l-mroiai  'lttttoktlv  has  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  it  in  any  cognate  language.  There  is  however 
something  corresponding  to  it  in  Greek  itself  in  the  oblique 
case  of  the  dual  linroav ;  hence  there  seems  some  probability 
that  Indo-European  had  a  loc.  pi.  *4kicoysu  and  a  loc.  dual 
*(ikwoysi{m)^  that  these  two  forms  were  preserved  in  Greek  as 
regards  their  function,  but  confused  in  respect  of  their  form, 
and  that  lastly  the  intervocalic  o-,  regularly  dropped  in  iTTTrotiv, 
reappeared  in  linroLa-iv  through  the  analogy  of  the  very  numerous 
forms  of  the  3rd  declension  {iroa-aivy  Teix^crcnvj  etc.),  in  which  it 
was  not  intervocalic  and  therefore  necessarily  remained.  But 
this  is  evidently  merely  a  rudimentary  attempt  at  explanation. 
One  point  in  it  however  must  almost  certainly  be  maintained, 
namely,  that  the  final  v  of  this  form  is  not  paragogic,  but 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  termination ;  ~  linroLaiv  must  be 
original,  whereas  lttttolo-i  has  been  curtailed  on  the  analog;^"  of 
other  forms  in  which  the  v  w^as  really  paragogic,  e.g.  perhaps 

^LTTTTOcfiL   aud   ^tWo^lV. 

This  locative  has  scarce^  survived  except  in  the  language 
of  poetry  and  in  the  prose  of  Herodotus,  and  moreover  has 
been  entirely  confused  with  the  dative  ;  not  only  is  the  one 
case  used  for  the  other,  but  they  are  made  to  agree  together, 
just  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same  case.  We  know  how 
common  are  such  phrases  as  ttoXXoTo-lv  ai'0po)7roi<;  and  -n-oXXol? 
avOpwTTOLCTL.  lu  classlcal  prose,  as  in  Latin,  the  lost  locative 
plural  is  replaced  by  the  dative-ablative. 

6.  Genitive  (1). — The  original  termination  of  the  gen.  pi., 
which  must  have  been  *-o??z,  was  kept  only  in  this  declensio-n, 
where,  by  contraction  with  the  thematic  o-,  it  produced  o,  e.g. 
*dkico'7n  =  *dku-d-dm,  Gk.  l-mroiv^  Lat.  deum  ^  =  *dcom.  In  Greek 
this  genitive  is  the  onty  one  in  use.     In  Latin  it  is  archaic  ; 

1  Except  perhaps  in  the  adverb  fiera^v,  which  would  thus  be  locative  plural 
of  a  btem  * [xeraK-  of  the  3rd  decleBsiou. 

2  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this  v  never  appears  except  in  the  plural : 
irocai  and  iroaclv,  but  irodi  and  not  *irobiv. 

2  The  exact  correspondence  between  the  endings  of  O^Hv  and  dcum,  and 
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but,  while  it  was  generally  superseded  by  the  genitive  in 
-oriwij  it  yet  held  its  own  permanently:  (1)  in  the  language 
of  poets  ;  (2)  in  formulge,  especially  legal  and  liturgical  formulae, 
going  back  to  remote  antiquity,  e.g.  Dcum  COnsentum]^  (3)  in 
official  language  and  terms  relating  to  money,  decern  mllia  ses- 
tertlum^  not  sestertiorum,  and  so  also  nummum  not  nummO- 
rum^  praefectus  fahrum  (title  of  a  public  official),  etc. 

7.  Genitive  (2)  (Latin).— The  gen.  pL  of  pronouns  ended 
regularly  in  -drum  =  l.-'Ei.  *o-som,  e.g.  istdrum^  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  pronominal  declension  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  one  which  we  are  now  dealing  with.  Again,  the  gen.  pi. 
of  the  1st  declension  in  -arum  likewise  goes  back  to  Indo.- 
European.  Lastly,  from  the  time  when  final  syllables  in  m 
tended  to  become  short,  the  Latin  gen.  pi.  was  no  longer  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ace.  sing.  All  these  causes  couibined  to 
bring  about  the  creation  and  extension  of  an  analogical  genitive 
in  -orum,  equorum^  servOncm,  which  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  former  one. 


§  2.     Neuters. 

(190)  The  declension  of  neuters  differs  only  in  two  points 
from  that  of  the  masculines  and  feminines. 

1.  Nominative-Vocative- Accusative  singular. — The  nomi- 
native neuter  is  always  like  the  accusative,  which  has  the 
ordinary  termination  -m  :  t,vy6-v  Jugu-m.  The  vocative  neuter 
has  everywhere  been  assimilated  to  the  nominative. 

2.  No7ninative-Vocative -Accusative  plural. — The  ending  of 
this  case  is  a  in  Yedic  Sanskrit,  yugd^  but  a  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  i^vya  jug  a.  How  is  this  difference  to  be  explained  ? 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  termination  was  originally  d  ;  then  we 
ought  to  have,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  not  only  *^vya  *Jugd  = 
*yuge-d  contracted,  but  also,  in  the  3rd  decknsion  for  example, 
*Tpid  *trid.     This  supposition  lacks  probability,  for  we  do  not 

al^o  the  known  laws  of  Latin  sounds,  entirely  forbid  the  hypothesis  that 
deuiii  is  a  syncopated  form  of  deurum. 

1  Gen.  of  Dl  cOn-sent-es  "the  gods  who  are  or  sit  together"  (the  twelve 
great  gods;. 
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see  how  all  these  long  terminations  could  have  been  shortened. 
Let  lis  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  termination  was 
a  ;  we  can  then  explain  very  easily  the  long  vowel  of  the  Sk. 
yiigd  =  *yugd-d  contracted,  and  the  short  vowel  of  the  Gk. 
rpt-a,  and  we  can  also  easily  see  how  in  a  combination  like 
Tpia  *t,vyd,  the  short  ending  of  the  first  word  might  influence 
the  long  ending  of  the  second  and  shorten  it.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  reverse  process  likewise  took  place,  at  any 
rate  sporadically,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  form  TpidKovra 
Ion.  rpL7]KovTaj  which  it  is  generally  agreed  to  explain  througl 
the  combination  ^rpta  Kovrd  (three  tens).^ 

But  this  explanation  will  not  hold  good  for  Latin ;  for,  sup- 
posing we  admit  the  existence  in  old  Latin  of  a  combination 
*bond  opescij  then,  if  *hond  had  become  bond  through  the 
analogy  of  ^opesd.,  the  final  short  d  would  have  been  changed 
to  e  (supra  36  A  a),  and  so  the  phrase  would  have  become  in 
classical  Latin  *bone  opere.  For  the  a  to  have  been  kept,  it 
must  have  been  long ;  in  other  words,  in  the  combination  *bond 
opesd^  just  as  in  rptaKovra^  *opesd  must  have  become  *opesd 
through  the  analogy  of  *bond.  Moreover  we  have  indubitable 
traces  of  this  long  quantity  in  the  imparisyllabic  neuters  {infra 
206,  2).  Later  the  final  vowel  was  shortened  through  an  un- 
known cause,  possibly  through  the  analogy  of  the  shortening  of 
the  same  termination  in  the  nominative  singular  of  feminine 
nouns  {infra  193). 

§  3.     Accidental  Mod  if  cat  ions. 

(igi)  Among  the  modifications,  all  very  slight  and  strictly 
phonetic,  which  certain  types  of  this  class  have  undergone, 
may  be  mentioned  in  Greek  :  (1)  the  contracted  type,  ttAo'o? 
7r/\ov9,  ocrreoi/  ocrrovj',  ;)(pvo-eo9  XP^'crov?,  where  however  the  ordinary 
laws  of  contraction  are  interfered  with  by  the  action  of 
analog}^;-  (2)  the  type  with  metathesis  of  quantity,^  called  the 
Attic  declension,  X€(ji<;  =  \rj6<gj  Aaycos  =  Xaycuo?,  etc.,  namely:  Sing. 

^  [The  plural  y^ifjd  is  held  to  have  been  originally  the  nom.  sing,  of  a 
feminine  collective  noun  by  J.  Schmidt,  Die  Pluralbildungen  der  Indoger- 
manhchen  Nentra  (Weimar,  1889),  reviewed  by  the  author  in  Bevue  Critique, 
1889,  xxviii.  113.] 

2  Cf.  s^lpra  72.  ^  Supra  7G  C. 
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nom.  /\eto-?=rIon.  /V/yo-s  =  Xao-?,  acc.  X€(L-v  =  Xy]6-v,  dat.  Xeoj=/\7/w, 
gen.  /\cto  =  *Aeoj-o  =  *Xr}6-o ;  PL  nom.  Xeoj  —  Xyo-c^  di'wycw  =  *drajy€o)-a 
=  *di/(oy7;o-a,  acC.  Actus  =  *Aeco-vg  =  *A->^o-v9,  dat.  Aeo)?  ^XT/ots,  gen. 
Xcwv  = /\?;co7/,i  etc.  "Eto9  (dawn)  which  is  equivalent  to  the  im- 
parisyllabic  17^?  (gen.  17009),  has  passed  by  analogy  into  this 
mode  of  inflexion. - 

In  Latin  mnst  be  mentioned  :  (1)  the  type  showing  apocope 
in  the  nom.  sing. ;  ager,  puer^  dexter^  etc.  ]'^  (2)  the  contracted 
type  in  io-s^  films,  Valerius,  voc.  fill,  Valeri,  gen.  sing. 
Valerl."^  If  the  Latin  grammarians  are  to  be  believed,  the 
last  two  forms  differed  in  accentuation,  gen.  Valeri,  voc. 
Vdlcri.'' 

Section  II. 
Stems  in  a-. 

(192)  This  class  includes  a  large  majority  of  the  feminines, 
a  few  mascalines  (chiefly  in  Greek),  but  no  neuters.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  1st  declension  in  Latin  and  to  the  nouns  in  d 
(r/  and  d  pure  in  Attic)  of  the  Ist  declension  in  Greek. 

In  this  system  of  inflexion,  the  stem  is  even  less  variable 
than  in  the  preceding  one.  We  can  find  at  the  most  only  a 
few  traces  of  alternation  between  d  and  d  before  the  termina- 
tions.^ The  Indo-European  type  however  is  difficult  to  restore, 
since  the  Sanskrit  declension  here  shows  peculiarities  which 
do  not  occur  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

§  1.    Feminines. 

(193)  I.  Singidar.—l.  Nominative:  with  no  termination. 
Dor.  v€</)eAd,  lou.-Att.  ve(fieX7],  Dor.  and  Att.  (ro</)td,  rjfxepa  (d/xepd), 

1  Most  of  the  grammarians  teacli  that  these  nouns  keep  in  all  cases  the 
accent  of  the  nominative ;  this  can  ouly  be  the  result  of  a  somewhat  curious 
action  of  analogy. 

2  We  also  tind  the  acc.  %wj/  for  Tjpwa  (Herodotus). 

3  Supra  79,  2  and  70.  ^  Supra  73,  3. 

»  This  accentuation  would  take  us  back  to  a  very  primitive  period,  when 
the  vocative  (as  is  still  the  case  in  Sauskrit)  threw  the  accent  as  far  lack  as 
possible,  without  any  regard  for  the  law  of  three  syllables,  e.g.  *l'd:cre. 

6  There  is  also  a  very  remarkable  shifting  of  accent  in  the  intiex^ion  of 
i'-a  (one,  root  t,  cf.  ol-o-s) :  nom.  (-d  (Hom.  i-d),  acc.  tdv,  gen.  ids,  dat.  Id. 
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Xojpa,  Ion.  cro(fiLrj,  rjfxiprj,  x'^PV?'  Lat.  terrd^  etc.  As  far  as  we 
can  go  back  into  the  Indo-European  period,  these  nominatives 
appear  without  any  visible  termination,  which  however  need 
not  surprise  us,  for  this  is  not  an  isolated  case ;  many  similar 
instances  will  be  found  in  the  imparisyllabic  declension.  But 
a  more  serious  difficulty  is  the  regular  contrast  between  the 
long  vowel  in  Greek  and  the  short  in  Latin.  The  identity 
of  the  two  vowels  is  indisputable  ;  for  a,nte-classical  Latin  had 
the  long  vowel,  as  is  proved  by  many  scansions  in  Saturnian 
verses  and  even  in  Ennius;-  but  how  can  this  final  vowel, 
originally  long,  have  become  first  common,  and  then  short? 
Various  explanations  have  been  offered,  but  all  insufficient. 
(1)  A  purely  phonetic  shortening:  but  this  hypothesis  is  in 
contradiction  to  all  we  know  of  Latin  phonology.  (2)  Con- 
fusion with  the  vocative,  which  must  have  had  the  short 
vowel :  but,  if  the  prehistoric  vocative  had  been  *terrd^  it 
would  probably  have  become  Lat.  Herre.^  (3)  A  phonetic 
shortening,  originating  in  iambic  words,  fugd  =  (^vyr]^  bond* 
and  thence  extended  to  the  termination  of  other  words :  this 
hypothesis  is  the  least  untenable,  though  it  assigns  a  quite 
disproportionate  influence  to  the  law  of  iambic  words.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  start  from  the  ace.  sing.  Herrd^n, 
which  would  be  changed  to  terrdm  in  accordance  with  the  law 
regulating  final  syllables  in  m,  and  from  this  the  short  vowel 
might  very  easily  have  crept  into  the  nominative. 

2.  Vocative :  the  simple  stem  without  any  termination,  and 
hence  like  the  nominative  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Homeric 
Greek  however  shows  traces  of  an  old  vocative  in  a,  whether 
primitive  or  not  we  cannot  say,  vv/xcjia,  Kovpa.^ 

3.  Accusative:  -m,  presenting  no  difficulty,  Gk.  ve(^iX-q-v  = 
v€(f>e\d-v,  ■^iLi€pa-v  =  r]/jL€pr]-v,  Lat.  terrd-in  =  *terrd-in. 

4.  Ablative  (1).— It  is  probable  that  this  case  did  not  exist 

1  Cf.  mpra  37. 

^  Qiioius  fornici  virtutei  parisuma  f nit  (E-p.  Scip.). — Nam  dtrlnd  Monetas 
fllia  docuit  (Saturnian  verse  of  Liv.  Andr.).— £f  densls  aquila  pinnls  obrnxti 
voldbat  (Enn.). — Fdmilia  tola  (Plaut.  Trinuvi.  251). 

3  Supra  36  A  a.  4  Supra  11  C. 

5  II.  iii.  130,  Od.  iv.  743;  Callim.  iii.  72.— Only  Slavonic  is  in  agreement 
wi:h  Greek  on  this  point ;  the  Sanskrit  vocative  is  dgoe  (mare). 
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in  the  original  «-declension ;  neither  Sanskrit  nor  Greek 
shows  any  trace  of  it,  and  the  Latin  ablative,  t^rra  =  terrad^ 
praedad  (Col.  Rostr.),^  noctu  Troiad  exlhant  capitlbus  opertls 
(Saturnian  verse  of  Naevius),  used  also  as  a  locative  {in  terra 
like  in  Jwrto=^*hortoi  or  hortod  in  2nd  declension),  may  have 
been  formed  by  analogy  from  the  ablative  of  the  o-stems. 

5.  Ablative  (2) :  no  trace  in  this  class  of  stems. 

6.  Ablative  (3):  recognisable  in  a  few  Greek  forms  like 
^AO-qvrj-Oiv,   7rp6ipa-6ev  {d  prora)^  etc. 

7.  Instrumental  (1).— We  have  seen  that  the  adverbs  in  -a 
are  instrumentals  of  the  masculine-neuter  gender,  ^  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  include  some  feminine  instrumentals  ; 
as  the  vowel  resulting  from  contraction  would  necessarily  be 
a  in  either  case,  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  them. 

8.  Instrumental  (2), — Homeric  Greek :  K€(fia\r]-cf3Lv  (with  the 
head),  rj-cfa  /3ir)-<fiL  (by  his  might),  KpaTcp^-cfa  ^irj-^t  (with  greater 
might) ;  agreeing  with  the  locative  in  ap!  rjoi  (^atvo/xeVr^-t^t,  etc. ; 
from  icrxo-pr}  eVxapa  (hearth),  l(r)((xp6-(jiLv  (Od.  v.  59,  vii.  169) 
with  analogical  intrusion  of  the  thematic  vowel  of  the  2nd 
declension. 

9.  Dative.— T\iQ  dative  termination  -ay  (or  -ey)  must  have 
been  contracted  in  Greek  with  the  final  a-  of  the  stem,  whence 
a  termination  a?/,  vc<^cAr;  =  vc^cXdi,  x^P^  —  X^P^'-  ^^  Latin 
apparently  this  contraction  did  not  take  place,^  so  that  the 
form  was  *terra-ai  or  *terra-ei^  which  regularly  became  terrai. 
This  is  the  actual  archaic  form  of  the  dative.  Later  we  find 
the  dissyllable  tcrrae  ;  can  al  have  become  contracted  to  ae  ? 
In  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence  this  point  cannot  be 
decided ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  terrae  is  the  locative 
which  will  next  be  discussed,  confused  with  the  dative. 

10.  Locative. — The  termination  of  the  locative  being  -?,  the 
word  xa/^at  is  generally  explained  as  the  locative  of  a  lost 
stem  *x<^/xd-  (earth).     But  xa/^at  would  presuppose  *x^P'"-~^^  ^^*^j 

1  This  form  is  a  pseudo-archaism  ;  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
cohimn  only  PRAIDAD  could  have  been  written. 

2  Supra  187,  7. 

3  Perhaps  because  it  was  prevented  in  Indo-European  by  the  presence  of 
an  intermediate  sound  -y-  which  is  retained  in  the  Sanskrit  declension,  e.g. 
dcva-ij-ai  (to  the  mare). 
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besides  the  fact  that  the  accent  of  \a}x.ai  violates  the  accentual 
laws  of  the  1st  declension,  that  *x^f^^'  ^^^^  ^^*  exist,^  and 
that  the  thematic  vowel  a  is  rather  remarkable,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  corresponding  Latin  form  is  Romae,  which 
presupposes  *Eo7ncT-i,  for  *Romd-i  would  have  become  *Rdmi. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  x«/^at  must  belong  to  another 
class  of  stems,-  and  that  in  Greek  the  locative  ^x^pa-X  was 
entirely  confused  with  the  dative.  In  Latin  the  two  forms 
remained  distinct ;  but,  by  reason  of  their  partial  likeness,  the 
cases  were  equally  confused;  the  locative  being  Romae  and 
the  dative  Romai,  the  Latins  said  indifferently  for  either  case 
Romcil  or  Romae;  moreover,  as  in  the  2nd  declension,  the 
locative  assumed  the  functions  of  the  genitive.  Then  the  loc- 
gen.-dat.  terrai,  Romdl^  gradually  gave  way  before  the  loc- 
gen.-dat.  terrae,  Romae;  the  former  inflexion,  which  is  still 
very  common  in  Lucretius,  has  become  by  the  Augustan  age 
a  mere  poetic  archaism. 

11.  Genitive. — The  usual  termination  of  this  case  was  *-es 
or  *-os ;  ^  it  is  probably  *-es,  which,  by  contraction  with  the 
a  of  the  stem,  has  given  the  termination  as:  Grk.  ve(f>iXr}<;  = 
v€(j)€\ds,  x<j^pa?  and  x'^Plh^  ^^^-  fl^i^^^  Latonas,  dlvina  Monefas 
filia^  escas  (of  food),  cited  from  Livius  Andronicus.  This 
genitive  retained  its  place  in  Latin  only  in  the  phrase  pater- 
familias ;  it  was  superseded  by  the  locative,  as  in  the  2nd 
declension. 

(194)  II.  Dual.—l.  Direct  Case:  I.-E.  *ekimij  (Sk.  acre, 
two  mares),  seems  to  be  represented  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  by  the  two  Latin  forms  duae  and  ambae.  In  Greek 
the  dual  of  the  1st  declension  is  rare  and  late  (it  is  not  found 
in  Homer  ^),  and  is  certainly  a  new  formation ;  for,  if  X'^P^ 
(two  lands)  were  primitive,  we  should  have  in  Ionic  *x^P^'  ^^^ 
Xojpa.  Hence  the  long  vowel  of  x^P^  is  simply  imitated  from 
that  of  tTTTro). 


1  The  form  xa/xa^e  is  certainly  analogical,  infra  195,  2. 

2  Ivfra  204,  11.  ^  i^j^a  204,  14. 

"*  The  mere  contrast  between  the  accentuation  of  Ke<pa\i^  and  K€(pa\?,s 
shows  that  the  latter  form  is  due  to  a  contractiou. 

*  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  masculines  :  'Arpeida  (the  two  Atridoe). 
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2.  Oblique  Case  (1)  (Greek):  wanting  in  Homer,  later  the 
rare  type  x^pa^^,  which  is  evidently  modelled  on  l-inroiv. 

3.  Oblique  Case  (2)  (Latin),  dua-bus^  amba-bus} 

(195)  III.  Plural.— 1.  Nominative-Vocative.— The  ordinary 
termination  *-eSj  by  contraction  with  the  thematic  vowel  a, 
produced  a  termination  -as,  attested  by  Sk.  dcvas  (mares)  as 
well  as  by  Oscan  and  Umbiian.  But  Greek  and  Latin  seem  to 
have  lost  this  case  and  to  have  replaced  it  by  the  nominative 
dual :  v€(fie\ai,  x^pat  like  Sk.  dgve  ;  Lat.  equae,  terrae,  like 
duac,  ambae. 

2.  Accusative :  *-ns. — Gk.  *x^P^"''^  (^^'  '^^^^^^  ^^^  Cretan  ravs 
Tt/xai/?,  etc.),  whence  Lesb.  x^'V^'-^'  Dor.-Ion.-Att.  x^P^^'  some- 
times simply  the  short  vowel,  ras  Ovpa<;  (Theocr.)  ;~  Lat.  terras 
=  Herrci-ns.  The  demonstrative  -Se  added  to  a  few  accusa- 
tives of  this  class  formed  an  illative  in  -a^e,  e.g.  Ovpa^e  =  *dvpa- 
va-Sc  (towards  the  doors,  cf.  Lat. /oms),  'A^/Ji/aCe,  etc.,  and  this 
termination  -a^€  was  afterwards  extended,  with  the  same 
function,  to  nouns  whose  very  meaning  excludes  the  possibility^ 
of  their  use  in  the  plural,  e.g.  x«-/^^b€  and  x^H-"-^^  (^^  ^^® 
ground). 

3.  Instrinnental :  Homer.  6vpr}-(j>iv,  KXtcn'77-^"'?  ^^c- 

4.  Dative-Ablative  (1). — There  is  in  Sanskrit  no  type  corre- 
sponding to  the  dative-ablatives  in  -ats  and  -Is,  x^P^^^j  terris, 
and  this  type  is  wanting  even  in  Homeric  Greek.  These  facts 
lead  one  to  think  that  Greek  and  Latin  each  developed  it 
separately  on  the  analogy  of  iTTTrots  *equois  {terrls  =  tenriis).^ 

5.  Dative-Ablative  (2).— There  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  the  Latin  forms  dea-bus,  f  Ilia-bus,  libertd-bus, 
manibus  dextra-bits  (Liv.  Andr.)  are  new  formations.  Sanskrit 
has  an  instr.  pi.  dcva-bhis,  a  dat.-abl.  pi.  dgva-bhyas  and  an 
instr.-dat.-abl.  dual  dcva-bhyam,  all  three  of  which  approxi- 
mately correspond  to  the  Latin  form.^  Still,  if  this  form  is 
of  Indo-European  origin,    it  was  only  kept   in  the  case  of  a 

1  Supra  188,  3  and  infra  195,  5. 

2  E.g.  Syracus.  Go,  like  t6s  debs,  sujjra  189,  2. 

3  The  dative  in  --qis,  which  is  very  common  in  Homer,  (kolXtis  vrjvcri,  II.  i. 
89)  shows  in  its  termination  the  influence  of  the  locative  iu  -T/tai  {infra), 
with  which  it  is  used  interchangeably. 

^  Cf.  infra  206,  5. 
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few  words  where  it  was  needed,  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
feminine  from  the  masculine  dels,  fllils,  etc.,  and  was  after- 
wards extended  to  similar  instances.^ 

6.  Locative. — In  Latin  the  locative  was  superseded  by  the 
dat.-abl.  In  Greek  it  ought  to  be  *xojpa-o-v ;  but  we  have 
already  seen  the  regular  substitution  of  -crtv  for  -a-v,-  whence 
the  type  Spaxfj-rj-a-i,  x^p^-crtF,  which  serves  at  once  as  a  locative, 
dative,  ablative  and  instrumental  in  Homer  and  Herodotus,  and 
which  has  been  preserved  in  classical  Grreek  only  in  the  type 
^AOrjvrjart^  UXaTaLaaLv,  with  a  strictly  locative  function.  The 
analogy  of  the  termination  -otcn  of  the  2nd  declension  caused 
the  addition  of  an  t  subscrijot,  KecfiaXrja-tv,  a  spelling  which  is 
almost  invariable  in  manuscripts,  but  not  in  inscriptions. 
Another  termination  -ato-t  (Old  Attic),  more  directly  modelled 
on  -oto-t,  seems  to  have  only  spread  very  slightly. 

7.  Genitive. — This  case  has  borrowed  its  termination  *-soni 
from  the  pronominal  declension:  Sk.  td-scwi  =  *td-H6in^  Gk. 
Twi/ =  *Td-cov  ;  whence  Gk.  xw/)a.-wv  =  *xw/3a-o-(ov,  Osc.  egma-zum 
(rerum),  Lat.  te7'rd-rum  =  * terra-sum.  The  well  known  form 
X<Mpdoiv  is  jEolic  and  Homeric  ;  it  is  contracted  in  Doric,  x^P^^  > 
in  Ionic  it  of  course  becomes  *x^PV^^j  whence  x^peoov ;  it  is 
contracted  in  Attic,  x^P^^-  ^^^  perispomenon  is  the  rule, 
except  in  adjectives  like  </)tA.o-9,  where  the  gen.  pi.  fern,  has 
yielded  to  the  analogy  of  the  masc.-neut.,  whence  ^tAwv  instead 
of  *^tA6jv,^  probably  because  oxytones  like  Kak6-<;  necessarily 
had  the  same  accentuation  in  all  three  genders,  KaXCjv.  In 
Latin,  the  syncope  agiHcolum^  indigenum^  which  occurs  only 
in  poetry  and  in  masculine  compounds,  is  an  artificial  imitation 
of  that  which  was  wrongly  supposed  to  occur  in  the  gen.  pi.  of 
the  2nd  declension  deum  =  deorum.^ 

§  2.     Masculine. 

(196)  In  Latin  the  inflexion  of  the  masculines  presents  no 
peculiarity :    scrlba,    agi'icola,   imrricida^   are   declined    like 

^  Low  Latin  equdhus,  animdb us,  etc. 

2  Supra  189,  5. 

3  Tills  assimilation  was  not  nuiversal ;  the  kolvti  accented  xrXt'wi'  bpaxfJ-^Vi 
but  pure  Attic  X'^'wj/  bpaxiJ-C^v.  ■*  ISuyra  189,  7. 
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terra.  In  Greek  tliey  differ  from  the  feminine  only  in  three 
cases  of  the  singular,  in  which,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their 
gender,  these  masculines  tended  to  become  distinguished  from 
the  feminines  of  the  1st  declension,  and  to  approach  in  their 
form  the  masculines  of  the  2nd. 

1.  No7nhiative. — The  regular  type  without  any  termination 
still  exists  in  the  ^olic  of  Homer  :  ix-qrUra  Zcv?,  vecfyeXrjyepeTd 
Zeug,  etc.^  In  the  same  language  we  find  nominatives  with 
final  a,  which  are  merely  vocatives  fulfilling  the  function  of 
nominatives  :  LTnroTo.  (horseman),  rj-n-vra  (herald),  i7xera  (singer)."^ 
Lastly,  at  all  periods,  we  find  the  nominative  with  the  termina- 
tion -?,  the  only  one  admissible  in  the  classical  language : 
TroAtVry-s  = -oA.trd-9,  ra/xtct-?,  etc.  Is  this  formation  original? 
It  has  been  contended  that  it  is  so,  on  the  strengtth  of  the 
two  Latin  forms  j^^^^^^^"^^^^  ^^^  hosticapas  (hostium  captor) 
cited  by  Festus ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  base  a  theory  on 
two  forms  so  doubtful  and  so  isolated.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Greek  -s  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  declen- 
sions,-'^ especially  the  2nd,  and  that  the  two  Latin  nominatives, 
if  they  ever  existed,  have  the  same  origin. 

2.  Vocative. — The  vocative  has  remained  purer  than  that 
of  the  feminines,  ttoXltcl,  ra/xta.  In  certain  words,  however, 
especially  patronymics  in  -tSr]-,  -dSrj-^  it  has  taken  the  long 
vowel  of  the  nominative,  but  without  the  -?,  KpoviS-r]^  'Ep/xcid, 
T€Lp€(rLrj  (Od.  xi.  139). 

3.  Genitive. — The  genitive  of  the  stem  TroXlrd-  would  natu- 
rally be  *-oXtTds;  but,  when  once  the  nominative  had  taken 
the  -9,  the  genitive  was  no  longer  distinguished  from  it,  and 
this  fact  favoured  the  creation  of  a  new  form.  As  the  Greeks 
had  *r7r7roo  by  the  side  of  tTTTrog,  so  by  the  side  of  nom.  TroAtrd? 
they  formed  the  gen.   TroXtrdo.     This  remarkably   simple   ex- 

^  Unless  they  are,  as  in  the  following  case,  merely  vocatives  in  which  the 
short  final  vowel  has  been  lengthened  by  an  accident  of  prosody.  The  use 
of  the  vocative  is  justified  by  the  frequency  of  invocations  such  as  ei'puoTra 
Zeu  (0  Zeus  with  the  thundering  voice !)  which  came  to  be  treated  as  set 
formulae  and  of  which  only  the  second  term  was  any  longer  declined. 

■^  The  expansion  of  the  vocative  has  been  so  great  in  this  class  of  stems 
that  it  may  agree  with  an  accusative  (evpuoira  Z-qv),  with  a  genitive  {linroTa 
(p7]p6s  Arat.),  with  a  dative  {Kvavoxa^Ta  nocreiSdwj/i,  Antimachus),  etc. 

"*  See  also  supra  132  note. 
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planation  has  nothing  against  it  except  the  single  form 
TAao-tafo,  which  is  found  on  a  Corcyrsean  inscription  (the  f  is 
almost  inexpli cable). 1  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  regard 
to  this,  the  ^Eolic  form  TroAtVao  has  regularly  corresponding 
to  it,  in  Doric  TroAtrd,  and  in  Ionic  ^TroXtryo^  whence  TroA-tVcw. 
The  genitives  of  the  Kowyj  in  -a,  ofjvWoOrjpd,  /3oppa  are  Dorisms, 
of  which  the  late  Greek  and  modern  Greek  genitives  in  -//, 
'Ep/xrj^  are  imitations.  In  ancient  Attic  they  appear  to  have 
been  unknown. 

What  then  must  be  thought  of  the  Attic  and  common  Greek 
genitive  ttoXltov,  Tajxiov  ?  It  has  recently  been  attributed  to 
the  contraction  of  ^TroXiTeo  =  *TTo\LTr]o.  But  it  would  be  very 
strange,  to  sa}^  the  least  of  it,  that  Attic,  in  which,  as  we 
know,  metathesis  of  quantity  was  so  prevalent,-  should  have 
had  *7ro/\(,Veo  where  even  Ionic  has  TroAtreco,  especially  when  it 
has  ^ao-tAew?  as  contrasted  with  Ionic  /SacnXeos.  It  is  better 
then  to  abide  by  the  old  view  that  ttoXltov  is  simply  due  to  the 
analogy  of  the  ending  -ov  of  the  2nd  declension,  which  is  itself 
contracted  from  the  -oo  which  produced  TToXirrw.  Thus  analog}^ 
again  travelled  along  the  same  road  which  it  had  already  taken 
four  centuries  earlier,  so  much  logic,  we  might  almost  say 
necessity,  is  there  in  its  apparent  caprices.*^ 

Lastly  we  must  mention  the  influence  which  has  been 
exercised  on  these  stems,  especially  in  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus, 
by  forms  like  2oj/cpaT7;s  of  the  3rd  declension,  on  account  of  the 
identity  of  their  termination  ?  in  the  nominative ;  we  And  the 
vocative  Yiprj£acnT€<;^  accus.  SecrTrorca,  etc.  On  the  other  hand 
the  ace.  Sw/cpaxTyv,  rpL'qprjv^  gen.  Xojo-Oevov,  etc.,  belong  to  the 
best  period  of  Attic. 

Section  III. 

STEMS   IN  I-  (GK.  -ya,  LAT.  -ic-). 

(197)  We  have  seen  above  how  an  Indo-European  accusative 
of  feminine    stems,    *icoqi-  (voice),  ^'^spekl-  (look),  became   in 

1  This  may  be  simply  a  wrong  spelling,  or  an  arbitrary  sign  for  ij  {TXaaiaio  ? 
on  the  analogy  of  iinroio).  In  any  case,  it  is  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
this  isolated  form  to  base  on  it  the  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  genitive  of  the 
2nd  declension  in  -o-Po. 

2  Supra  7G  B  and  C.  3  ^^^^^  112  and  151. 
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Greek  oo-o-ar,  in  Latin  specitm^  from  which  forms  each  language 
derived  a  different  system  of  inflexion.  The  process  in  Greek 
is  of  the  simplest  character ;  on  oa-aav  was  based  a  nominative 
oo-cra,  cf.  x^P^  X^P^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^®  case  of  all  nouns  in  a 
of  the  1st  declension,  fxovcra  (Lesb.  fxalcra,  Lacon.  /xa»d)  =  ^/xoi/rt/a, 

86ia  =  *8oKTl/a^  pi^a  =  *fpLSya,  a/xtAAa  =  *ayu,t/\?/a,  yXwcrcra  —  *yA.a)x?/a, 

(Tcjia7.pa  —  *(T(j>dpya^  etc.  If  y\Cj(T(ra  had  then  been  declined 
strictly  on  the  analogy  of  x'^P^-i  ^^®  S^^-  ^^^g-  ought  to  have 
been  ^yAcoo-o-a?,  and  so  on  with  the  other  cases  ;  but  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  the  long  vowel  of  *x^P"^  would  lead  to  a 
similar  lengthening  in  yXoja-crds/  lon.-Att.  yAcocro-?/?,  so  that  the 
two  declensions  no  longer  differ  except  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
sing.,  which  show  the  original  short  vowel. 

In  Latin  we  have  similarly : — Sing.  ace.  speciem  ;  abl.  sj^ecie: 
sp>eciem  =  terra:  terrain ;  gen.-dat.  speciel,  like  ten-al ;  Plur. 
nom.  species^  which  perhaps  recalls  the  lost  nom.  pi.  ^terras''-] 
ace.  species^  cf.  terras ;  abl.-dat.  speciebus,  cf.  deabus  ;  gen. 
specierum^  cf.  terrdrum.  There  remains  only  the  nom.  sing. 
species^  which  cannot  be  compared  either  with  terra  or  *terrd, 
and  requires  a  different  explanation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Latin  5th  declension  is  far  from  being 
uniform  and  primitive.  Various  types  of  very  dissimilar  origin 
have  found  their  way  into  it  under  the  influence  of  analogy, 
although  its  main  basis  consists  of  feminines  like  species^ 
paiqjeries,  avarities,  etc.  Thus  dies^*dieics  is  equivalent 
to  Zev?  =  *Z7/v9,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  3rd  declension;^ 
but,  its  ace.  diem  —  *ditm  =  Zrjv  being  like  that  of  speciem^  etc., 
it  follows  their  mode  of  inflexion.*  Res  was  also  of  the  3rd 
declension,  but  its  ace.  rem  =  *rein  has  made  it  follow  in  the 
same  direction.  Lastly,  spes  was  a  stem  in  -es-,  as  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  verb  sper-cire  and  the  adverb  prospere  =^*pro 
spere  (according  to  one's  hope),  whence  was  afterwards  derived 

^  Thus  y\(S(r(ran.  (dat.  sing.) :  ykibcaais  (dat.  'p\.)  —  x^po.i- :  x^'P^i-^' 

2  Unless  it  is  merely  an  accusative  with  the  function  of  a  nominative,  or 
a  form  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  3rd  declension. — Cf.  supra  195,  1. 

2  Cf.  infra  213.  Hence  Diespiter  =  Zevs  irar-qp  is  simply  the  nominative  of 
the  compound  of  which  Jripiter  =  Zev  irdrep  is  the  vocative. 

•*  It  has  even  taken  their  gender  ;  though  originally  masculine,  we  know 
that  in  actual  usage  it  belongs  to  both  genders. 
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an  adjective  prosper ;  hence  the  ace.  was  *sper-em,  but  the 
analogy  of  cUe7n,  rem^  nubem  produced  spem^  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  declension  followed  in  the  same  direction.  It  would 
have  been  equally  possible  to  decline  nubes  *nubel  *nube,  and 
if  this  did  not  happen,  there  is  no  lack  of  attempts  in  this 
direction ;  for  fames  (gen.  famis)  has  in  the  abl.  fame  instead 
of  favie.  tabes  (consumption)  has  an  old  abl.  tdbl  or  rather 
tabe^  and  lahes  (stain)  an  old  abl.  labl  (Lucr.)  which  is  doubt- 
less only  another  mode  of  writing  *lube. 

Hence  we  see  what  has  taken  place ;  when  once  dies,  res, 
spes,  etc.,  had  passed  into  the  5th  declension,  the  nominative 
of  the  speciem,  etc.,  whatever  its  original  form,  "had  to  conform 
to  their  likeness. 


CHAPTER   II. 
IMPAPJSYLLABIC   DECLENSION. 

(198)  To  avoid  any  confusion,  it  will  be  best  in  this  declen- 
sion to  carefully  distinguish  and  study  separately,  first  the 
terminations  themselves,  and  next  the  various  forms  which 
the  stem  may  take  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  these 
terminations.  This  distinction  is  possible,  and  even  easy,  in 
every  case  except  the  nominative  singular  of  the  masculines 
and  feminines,  in  which  the  modification  of  the  stem  is  often 
the  only  sign  of  the  case.  Hence  this  fundamental  case  must 
be  considered  first. 

Section  I. 

NOMINATIVE   SINGULAR. 

(199)  "We  have  seen  that  the  nom.  sing,  is  sometimes  char- 
acterized by  the  termination  -s,  while  sometimes  it  has  no  affix 
at  all.i  This  variation  is  reproduced  here  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  nominatives  may  be  distinguished  as  sigmatic,  e.g. 
0/\ei/A,  Opi^,  and  non-sigmatic,  namely,  those  in  which  the  only 
apparent  case-sign  is  a  lengthening  of  the  final  syllable  of  the 
stem,  e.g.  <j)epoiv,  -aryjp.  Formerly  this  lengthening  was  ex- 
plained as  being  simply  the  result  of  an  older  -s,  which  had 
been  lost  with  compensatory  lengthening.  But  this  hypothesis 
cannot  be  maintained,  since  it  violates  phonetic  laws  ;  for  it  is 
clear  that,  if  well  attested  sigmatic  nominatives  like  ^SiBovr-^y 
Xep-9  (historically  proved),  have  become  8tSov?,  x^^p,  etc.,  then 
the  supposed  forms  *^€poi/T-s,  *-aT€p-s  could  only  have  become 
^cjiipov;,  *7raT€tp,  not  <^epwi/,  —arrjp.  Moreover,  none  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  show  any  -s  in  words  of  this  type,  cf. 
especially  Sk.  bJidrmi,  pitd,  Lat.  pater  ;  and,  if  the  correspond- 

1  Supra  187,  1,  and  193,  1. 

209  -p 
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ing  Latin  word  feren-s  lias  an  s,  we  know  that  this  veiy  fact 
shows  that  it  is  not  original.^  Hence  we  are  forced  to  con- 
chide  that,  if  these  nominatives  ever  were  sigmatic,  their  final 
s  had  already  disappeared  in  the  Indo-European  period,  and 
this  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  distinction  we  have  made.  On 
further  examining  this  distinction,  we  find  that  a  few  nomina- 
tives (very  rare)  combine  the  sign  -s  with  the  lengthening, 
and,  lastly,  that  none  of  these  signs  occurs  in  the  nominative 
of  neuter  nouns,  to  which  a  special  place  must  be  assigned. 

§  1 .     Sigmatic  Nominative. 

(200)  We  may  classify  as  follows  the  stems  in  which  the 
parent-speech  admitted  final  s,  which  is  reproduced  with  more 
or  less  fidelity  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

1.  Vocalic  stems :  Gk.  7roA.t-s,  I'Spt-?,  o-racrt-s  ;  7roXv-g,  rcKi-s 
i/€/ci;-5,  Spr-s,  va'-s  (Lacon.) ;  ^  Lat.  avi-s^  acri-s  (whence  acer  S), 
gens  =  *genti-s,^  suavi-s  ;  manu-s,  fructu-s,  su-s,  gr^u-s,  etc. 

2.  Diphthongal  stems  :  Zev-<5  =  *Ayr]v-<;,  Lat.  die-s,^  ^ov-<s  Dor. 
/5^9,  Lat.  &0-S,  va?-?,  L7r7T€v-s  =  *L777ryjv-s',  with  the  exception 
however  of  derivatives  in  -oic-  and  -o?/-,^  although  Greek,  the 
only  language  which  retains  them,  has  introduced  the  sigmatic 
nominative  into  some  stems  of  the  former  class,  e.g.  7]pw<;  = 
*7]po}v-<;,  of.  gen.  ^pco-os  =  *i7p(uf-o?. 

3.  Guttural  or  labial  stems:  Gk.  ap7ra^=*ap7ray-<;,  Boypa^, 
epLi=*Opix-<s;  <^Ac./r=*<^A€/5-5,  €vwi/^,  etc.;  Lat.  audax  ferox^ 
fellx ;  pleh-s^  Aethiop-s. 

4.  Stems  ending  in  a  pure  dental :  the  dental  is  assimilated 
to  the  s,  and  then  the  group  ss  is  reduced  to  a  single  s,  7rats  = 
*7rato-s  =  *7raf t8-s,  mlles  =  *miless  ^  =  ^mllit-s.     Similarly  Xap.Trd^, 

1  Svpra  47  C. 

2  From  this  stem  viv-  come  the  forms  we'oj,  etc.,  which  are  so  common  in 
Homer.     The  stem  vl6-  of  the  2nd  declension  is  hkewise  Homeric. 

^^  Supra  70. 

''  Supra  118  (syncope  in  imitation  of  dens  and  similar  cases). 

5  Cf.  supra  197. 

^  Cf.  supra  131  and  ivfra  213,  III. 

7  We  must  restore  these  forms,  not  *7rdts,  "^mlles,  wherever  the  last  vowels 
have  to  be  scanned  as  long,  e.g.  II.  xxii.  499  ;  for  if  these  vowels  had  been 
long  by  nature,  they  would  certainly  have  remained  so,  cf.  opvis,  paries. 
6fjvXs  however  is  read  in  II.  xxiv.  219  ;  here  the  shortening  must  be  due  to 
the  analogy  of  irbXCs,  eXirXs, 
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cAttis,  Kov(f>6Ti]<;  =  *Kovcf>6TdT-<;,  opvl^  =  *6pvl0-'i  {gen.   opvlO-os) ',   Lat. 
lajns,  pietas^  virtus^  pecus  (?)  {ucl-is),  etc. 

5.  Stems  ending  in  a  dental  j^^'cceded  by  a  nasal  {-nt-) :  the 
nominatiTe  is  always  sigmatic,  Gk.  Sous  =  *8ovt-s,  Ti6ei^  —  *TL6ivT-%, 
8ei/cvL'S  =  *Se(Kivi'T-9,  ti^ttcis  Tv</)^ets  =  *n;— ei'x-s  *Tv<fiO€vr-^,  \vcra<; 
(Lesb.  Avcrat?)  =  *A.i;cravT-9,  Tras  =  *7rttVT-s,  x<^pt€t9  =  *;)(apt'f err-?,  etc., 
LiSit.  dans,  stcJns,  *sens  =  *snt-s,  iens  —  *iynt-s,  dens  =  *diit-s  ;'^ 
with  the  single  exception  in  Greek  of  the  participles  of  the- 
matic forms ;  Latin,  through  analogy,  inserts  the  s  even  in 
these  ioTias,  f evens  J  amdns,  nocens,  aicdiens,  etc. 

6.  Xasal  stems. — Here  lengthening  largely  prevails ;  still  a 
few  sigmatic  forms  are  found,  /crets  (comb)  =  *KTeV-s,  ets  =  *cre/>t-9, 
and  doublets  like  SeXcfils  8eX</)u/,  sanguis  (arch.)  sanguis  sanguen, 
where  we  cannot  say  which  form  is  the  original  one.  But  in 
hiem-s  at  any  rate  the  final  -s  is  shown  to  be  irregular  by  the 
corresponding  Greek  word  xf-^^  (snow)  =  *x''^/^-"     ^^^  adjectives 

in  -av-  alwaj'S  have  -?,  ^eAds  =  *yu.eA.av-9,  raAds,  cf.  yu,eyd9. 

7.  Liquid  stems. — Lengthening  is  usual,  except  after  Z,  Gk. 
aA-9,  Lat.  sdl,^  and  in  x^'P'S  later  x^^Pj  L)or.  XVP'  This  com- 
pensatory lengthening  crept  into  the  oblique  cases,  so  that 
the  regular  Homeric  x^P"°'^  became  x^'-P^^>  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^^  X^^P''? 
Xctpc,  etc. ;  x^po-i  and  x^P^''^?  however,  survived.  We  may  add 
also  fxcLKap-^  (blessed,  also  /xa/cdp),  and  [xapTv^  (witness,  also 
fxdpTvp),  the  stem  of  which  is  not  at  all  clear. 

§  2.     Nominative  fanned  by  Lengthening. 

(20i)  1.  Diphthongal  stems:  Gk. -^x^^'^^^X^S  ^^'  gen.  ^x^o^ 
=  *r)x6y-o^,  and  so  also  Tret^cp,  At/toj,  etc. 

2.  -nt-stems :  simple  lengthening  (only  in  Greek)  when  the 
group  -vr-  is  preceded  by  the  thematic  vowel  o-,  ^cpojv  (fiepovr-o^^ 
iSoiV  l86vT-os,  Avcrcov,  etc. 

3.  Nasal  stems. — The  nominative  formed  by  lengthening  is 
far  commoner  than  the  sigmatic  nominative.  In  particular,  it 
is  universal  in  the  numerous  stems  in  -en-,  -on-,  -men-,  -mon-, 

1  Sufra  123. 

2  Cf.  supra  48  A,  and  infra  208. 

3  Is  the  loss  of  the  s  here  phonetic  ?     Cf.  puis  (pottage). 
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e.g.  Gk.  (f)p-qv  (<f)pev-6^)  riprjv^  acfipoiv,  Kvoyv  (voc.  kvov),  TroifJLrjv^ 
aKfji(Dv  (oLK/xor-o?),  etc.,  Lat.  lien  (gen.  lien-is),  Latin,  in  its 
-en-stems,  which  however  are  very  rare,  has  generally  lost 
the  lengthening,  e.g.  pecten  instead  of  ^pectEn,  through  the 
analogy,  either  of  the  oblique  cases  (gen.  *pecten-is,  later 
pectin-is)  or  of  the  nominative  termination  of  the  neuters 
{n6men  =  *gnd-'}nn).  In  the  -o?i-stems  it  not  only  reproduces 
the  lengthening,  but  also  drops  the  final  n  of  the  stem,  e.g. 
liomo  (Jiomin-is),  origo,  liirundo^  consuetudo^  etc. ;  this  seems 
to  represent  a  still  more  primitive  form  of  the  Indo-European 
nominative.^  In  many  cases  the  lengthening  does  not  seem  to 
be  confined  exclusively  to  the  nominative ;  but  in  these  cases, 
either  the  stem  alread}^  had  a  long  vowel,  which  did  not  admit 
of  a  fresh  lengthening  {e.g.  perhaps  aloiv-  etc.-),  or  the  long 
vowel  of  the  nominative  was  improperly  extended  to  the  oblique 
cases,  as  will  be  seen  later  on :  ■'  Gk.  X^ixqv  A.etx^i'-os,  "EAAt/v 
"EAAt/v-o?,  x^'-P-^v  x^^/^^^'"0^  j  I^^^-  ^^'^'^  lien-is,  sermo  sermon-is, 
edo  eddn-is,  latro  latron-is,  etc. 

Notice  also  the  lengthening  in  two  w-stems,  x^^i^  =  *X^^/^? 
Xtoji/  =  *x'oj/i,  (but  Lat.  liiem-s,  and  Gk.  €U  =  *(Te/ji-<;).  and  in  the 
comparatives,  the  stem  of  which  ends  in  a  nasal  only  in  Greek, 
not  in  Latin,    fxet^wv  fxei^ov-os. 

4.  Liquid  stems. — Lengthening  is  almost  invariable  ;  but  it 
disappears  in  Latin,  owing  to  the  shortening  of  every  final 
syllable  ending  in  r  :  Traryp  (ace.  Trarep-a),  pcder  =  * pater  ;  Soryp, 
with  long  vowel  extended  to  the  oblique  cases  (BoTrjp-os)  ;  so 
also  in  (fiwp  and  fur  ;  SoiTwp  (gen.  So)Top-o<;) ;  victor  =  * victor, 
soror  =  *so)-or,  where  the  original  long  vowel  is  shown  by  its 
having  passed  into  the  oblique  cases. 

5.  -s-stems. — All  stems  of  this  class  show  the  long  vowel  in 
the  nominative,  namely  : — (a)  the  masculines  and  feminines  in 
-OS-,  -es-,  Gk.  aiSoJS  (at8oos  =  *at8d(T-os),  avaihiq<?,  evy€vrj<;,  etc., 
'Lat.  honos  and  honor  =  *honor,  arbos  and  arbor  =  * arbor  {gen. 
arbor-is,   honor-is),   caedes  (cf.  the  infin.  caedere,^  degener  = 

^  The  true  nominative  in  Greek  would  therefore  be  *dKixw.  ^iroLfi-q,  and  so 
also  *7raTT7  *pate,  *ooTr)  *8u>to)  *dato,  etc  ,  (cf.  Sk.  pita,  data}.  The  n  and  r 
must  have  been  restored  to  the  termination  through  the  analogy  of  the 
oblique  cases. 

2  Cf.  supra  154.  3  j^y,.^  2IO.  *  Supra  125. 
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*degcner  =  *dtgcnes^  etc.  ;i  ((3)  the  comparatives  in  -yos-,  Gk. 
fx€L^o)v  complicated  by  nasalization,  Lat.  major  =  *'mdjor  = 
*mdjdSj  cf.  neut.  mdjus  =  *mdjds  ;  (y)  the  perfect  participles 
in  -icos-  (Gk.  -fo'cr-  and  -for-),  AcAoittojs  (neut.  AeXotTros,  gen. 
AeXotTTor-o?). 

§  3.     Xominative  icltli  dGuble  case-sign. 

(202)  The  combination  of  both  signs  of  the  nominative  is  a 
quite  exceptional  corruption,  e.g.  aXJj7n]K-<;  (gen.  dA.co7reK-os),  but 
is  common  to  Greek  and  Latin  and  probably  very  ancient  in 
(Dor.)  TTOJs  and  ^:»es,  which,  as  we  have  seen  [siq^fva  200,  4], 
cannot  go  back  to  *7rdS-s  and  *ped-s^  where  the  vowel  would 
only  have  been  long  by  position ;  hence  we  must  restore  *7roj8-s 
and  ijed-s.,  cf.  ace.  -rroS-a  and  ped-em.~  The  Attic  ttovs  ttous  is 
another  corruption,  still  unexplained. 

§  4.     Xoininative-Accusative  of  neuter  nouns. 

(203)  In  neuter  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular,  which  are 
always  identical,  is  the  absence  of  any  case-sign,  as  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance  by  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding 
masculines. 

1.  Vocalic  stems  :  Gk.  ISpi,  o-tVa—t, — acrrv,  yow,  yXvKv ;  Lat. 
acre  =  *dcri^  forte,  mare,  animal  =  *animdU, — (arch.)  ^jecii, 
genu,  cornu  (?). 

2.  Explosive  stems:  Gk.  ya/Va  =  *ya\aKr,  ixi\i=*ixi\ir,  t-'qXv 
(foreign)  =  *€7r7y/\v8,  masc.-fem.  eVTyA-vs ;  Lat.  ldc  =  *ldct;  but 
adjectives  like  auddx,  ferOx,  fellx  have  assimilated  the  neuter 
to  the  masculine-feminine. 

3.  -nt-stems:  Gk.  TiOev  —  ^rtOevT,  SeiKvvv,  rvcfiOer,  ttolv,^  x^P^^^"> 
— c^€/)ov  =  *</)€/)orT,  iSoV,  etc. :  in  Latin,  assimilation  to  the  masc.- 
fem., /erens,  prudens. 

1  In  cinls,  pulvis,  the  short  vowel  seems  to  come  from  the  obhqne  cases, 
unless  these  words  are  neuters  which  have  passed  into  the  masculine  declen- 
sion. 

2  The  same  double  case-sign  probably  in  vox  {fo^p),  lex  [legere),  rex  [regere), 
K\u\f/  (KXeTTTOj),  with  an  extension  of  the  long  vowel  to  the  oblique  cases.  ^ 

3  TLie  circumflex  must  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  ttSs  ;  moreover,  vpoirav 
is  found  in  II.  i.  601  and  dirav  in  II.  xx.  156. 
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4.  Nasal  stems:  Gk.  ei/  =  *o-c/x,  fx^Xav, — Tepev,  cvSaLjxov, — ovofxa 
=  *6vo/xn;  Lat.  nomen^  fulmen. 

5.  Liquid  stems :  Gk.  rj-n-ap  =  ^rjirrr,  5/xap,i  etc, ;  Lat.  jecur, 
femur ^  tnarmor^  cicer. 

6.  -S-Stems  :  (a)  Gk.  yevo?,  cuyeve?,  aj'atSe?,  Kepa?,  Lat.  genuS, 
rohur]    (/3)  Gk.  /xcT^ov,  Oucrcrov,  Lat.  7najus  =  *maJ6s  ]   (y)  Gk. 

Section  II. 

case-endixgs. 

(204)  I.  Singular.— 1.  Nominative  masc-fem. :  siij^ra  200- 
202. 

2.  Nominative  oi  neuters:  sujyi^a  203. 

3.  Vocative. — The  Indo-European  vocative  consisted  of  the 
simple  stem  without  the  addition  of  any  affix  ;  moreover,  it 
threw  back  the  accent  as  far  as  possible.  The  latter  charac- 
teristic is  naturally  no  longer  apparent  except  in  Greek ;  and 
even  there  it  survives  only  in  a  few  cases,  e.g.  irarrjp  Trdrcp.  The 
former  characteristic,  on  the  other  hand,  can  still  be  recognised 
very  clearly  in  Greek,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  vocative  and  nominative  is  the  absence 
in  the  vocative  both  of  final  -s  and  of  lengthening.^  Xeverthe- 
less,  the  analogy  of  the  dual  and  plural  and  the  neuters,  in  which 
these  two  cases  were  alike  from  the  beginning,  has  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  voc.  sing,  in  two  respects  :  on  the  one  hand,  in 
certain  forms,  especially  oxj^tones,  it  has  become  entirely 
assimilated  to  the  nominative  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  even 
where  a  separate  vocative  exists,  its  use  is  almost  optional, 
and  the  nominative  often  takes  its  place. "^ 

Examples:  ttoXl,  yXvKv', — Zev,  iTnrev,  A-qroi', — ava=^*  FdvaKT, 
yvvaL  =  *yvvaLK,  7rat  =  *7rat8,  but  generally  the  nominative,  apTra^, 
and  even  ara^  in  ordinarj^  speech  ; — yapUv^  /xe'Aav,  Alai/,  cfiepov  ; — 
Kvov,  "AttoAAoi'  ; — —arep,  criJjTep,  SC}Top  ; — Scoyevis. 

^  The  long  vowel  in  ijdojp  and  Trup  is  still  unexplained. 
^  Hence  the  vocative  neuter  is  always  identical  with  the  nominative. 
2  Q^d.  B.  629,  &  ttoXls  TToXts;  ibid.  14,  dXV,  w  KpaTvvwv  Oidiirovs  x^pas  e/j.T]S 
[Kparvvov  OldiTrov  would  scan)  ;  Prometh.  88,  w  dlos  ald-qp,  etc. 
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Latin  has  carried  the  corruption  much  farther ;  in  this 
declension  the  only  vocative  it  retains  is  Ja-piter.  which  also 
fulfils  the  function  of  a  nominative.  Everywhere  else  it  is  the 
nominative  which  fulfils  the  function  of  a  vocative  :  avl-s^ 
manu-s,  fellx,  lapis^  priidens^  Iwmo^  pater ^  victor^  nubes,  etc. 

4.  Accusative  of  masculines  and  feminines. — The  termination 
is  -m,  which  appears  very  plainly  after  a  vowel ;  ttoXi-v,  a-rdcn-v^ 
— IxOv-v,  yXvKv-v ;  Lat.  puppi-m^  turri-m — manu-m,  fructu-m. 
But  in  Latin  a  confusion  took  place  between  the  ending  of  the 
i-stems  and  that  of  the  far  more  numerous  consonantal  stems, 
so  that  avem,  collem  were  formed  like  patrem ;  ^  the  regular  ter- 
mination i-m  was  kept  only  in  a  few  stems,  and  in  certain  words 
which  had  become  adverbs  and  so  were  no  longer  thought  of  in 
connexion  with  declension  :  parti-m  (ace.  of  p>ars  =  * partis), 
stati-m  ^  (TTao-L-v ',  whence  the  not  uncommon  adverbial  suffix 
-tim  -sim,  sensim,  confestim,  pedetcntim,  etc. 

When  the  stem  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  final  7n  naturally 
becomes  771,  and  produces  in  Grreek  -a,  in  Latin  -em:  7r6S-a  = 
^TToS-m  and  jjccl-cm,  Trot/xeV-a  homin-em,  (ftipovr-a  ferent-em, 
7rarip-a  patr-em,  etc.;  after  a  semi-vowel,  linria.  =  iTnrrja  =  "^LTnrrjfa, 
AijToa  (Ar/Tco)  =  *Ar/ro?/-a  or  ^AT/rof-a,-  but  also  Dor.  Aarw-v,  Ion. 
AtjTov-y. 

Greek  has  not  remained  free  from  confusions  between  these 
two  classes  of  stems.  On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the 
nominatives,  the  stems  cptS-,  x^P'-'^'i  opvW-  and  others  have  bor- 
rowed their  accusatives  from  ttoXl-  and  similar  stems,  and  hence 
we  find  epLv,  x«^P"')  ^pvlv  ^  (also  epiSa,  opvlOa),  etc. ;  on  the  other 
hand,  while  the  common  accusative  was  evpvv,  we  find  in  the 
poets  the  form  eupea  corresponding  to  the  gen.  evpeos.  The 
form  dvyaripav  (on  the  model  of  Soretpav)  belongs  only  to  very 
late  Greek. 

1  The  analogy  started  from  the  identity  of  the  datives,  avem  :  avl  = 
patrem  :  patrl. 

2  So  also  in  Latin  after  a  long  vowel;  thus  the  stem  sn-  makes  suem  = 
*suic-Ta  by  breaking  up  the  u,  supra  71  and  112. 

3  "EpLv :  ^pis  =  Tr6\iv  :  ttSXls.  So  Kopvv  (II.  xiii.  131)  and  Kopvda  (II.  xi.  375), 
I.o}Kpdrr)v  {supra  196  in  fine),  7?pwa,  Att.  lipw,  but  Ion.  ripivu,  etc.  The  same 
phenomenon  must  have  taken  place  in  Latin,  if  we  may  jud^ze  from  the 
comparison  of  clCivis  (gen.  cldvis)  with  \-\eis  =  /c\-';:s  =  */c\afto-s  (gen.  k\€l5os). 
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5.  Accusative  neuter  :  always  like  the  nominative. 

6.  Ablative  (1).— Admitting  that  there  originally  existed  in 
this  declension  an  ablative  in  d  preceded  by  a  vowel, ^  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  in  Greek  or  Sanskrit,  Latin,  in  any  case,  can 
only  have  kept  it  in  i-  and  w-stems,  e.g.  j^'^^Pl^^  =*inLpincl  = 
^imppi-ed  (T)^  and  manu  =  *manud  =  *manu-ed(?).  But  it  is 
also  possible  that  *puppid  and  *manud  were  formed  simply  on 
the  analogy  of  the  relation  between  servos  and  *servod  in  the 
2nd  declension.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
puppi^  manu  are  the  only  true  ablatives  of  this  declension, 
in  other  words  that  patr-e^  for  example,  cannot  go  back  to 
*2?atred,  since  final  d  is  only  lost  after  a  long  vowel.  The 
ablative  in  -e  is  therefore  very  likely  a  locative ;  ^  it  certainly 
fulfils  the  function  of  the  locative  (after  in,  sub,  etc.),  and 
has  been  confused  with  it  in  a  manner  which  will  be  explained 
subsequently. 

The  ablative  has  remained  pure  in  the  ?^-stems  (4th  decl.) : 
onagistratiid  {S.  C.  de  Bacch.),  manu,  genu,  and  the  supines 
in  -tu,^  with  the  exception  of  the  very  rare  barbarism /?'Wcfo. 

The  ablative  of  the  z-stems,  in  which  the  final  d  is  still 
found  on  old  inscriptions,  marid,  clcisld,  turri,  dcri,  animCdl, 
has  not  only  been  kept  in  certain  words,  but  has  even  spread 
beyond  its  proper  limits.  We  find  airld,  coventidnld,  although 
the  stems  are  consonantal,  ais-  (brass),  covention-,  etc.,  and,  in 
old  Latin,  corpore  and  corporl,  mdjore  and  mdj6rl,p)rudente  and 
p>rudenti  are  used  indifferently,  probabty  through  the  influence 
of  the  regular  dative  prudent-l  and  the  identity  of  the  two 
eases  in  the  2nd  declension  {servo).  In  classical  Latin  this 
alternation  is  scarcely  retained  except  by  the  poets,  and  then 
only  in  stems  ending  in  -nt-  or  an  explosive  (abl./eZ«cz);  but  in 
inscriptions  it  is  much  more  common.  Of  course  this  final  ^ 
could  also  be  written  ei  ore:  whence  the  scansion  Gnaivod 
p>atre  prognatus  (Ep.  Scip.)  ;  and  also  probably  the  word 
DiCTATORED  (Col.  Rostr.)  which,  if  not  a  pseudo-archaic  barbarism, 
must  be  read  with  the  e  =  l,  like  navaled  =  ndvdlid  in  the 
same  inscription. 

1  Presumably  *-ed,  supra  187,  4.      2  jjjfm  13,  or  an  instrumental,  infra  10. 
2  Supra  119.     But  sue,  gnte,  like  ace.  suem. 
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But  the  opposite  phenomenon  also  took  place,  and  that  too 
over  a  much  wider  area ;  that  is,  the  termination  -e  of  the 
ablative  (locative)  of  consonantal  stems  was  extended  to  the  i- 
stems,  and  on  the  model  of  pef?^,  patre  were  formed  ave^  ove^ 
igne,  colle,  turre^^  etc.  The  regular  termination  scarcely  ever 
remained  unchanged  except  in  the  neuters  {mare,  animal), 
where  it  prevented  the  confusion  of  the  ablative  with  the 
nominative,-  and  for  the  same  reason  in  the  declension  of 
adjectives  in  -/-,  -ri-  and  -U-. 

In  Greek  the  ablative  of  the  3rd  decl.  is  entirely  wanting. 
But  the  termination  of  the  adverbial  ablatives  of  the  2nd  (o-o^cos) 
was  wrongly  extended  to  the  3rd,  and  from  /3paSv<5,  aacfujs, 
Siacfiipoiv  were  formed  the  adverbs  ^paSew?  (slowly),  crac^e'cos 
crac^cos  (clearly),  Sia^epoi^Tw?  (differently),  Hom.  T€xyr]^yroi<i  (Od.  v. 
270),  just  as  if  the  stems  were  *jBpahio-,  *cra^eo-,  *o-a^o-,  *8ta- 
<fi€povTo-,  etc.^ 

7.  Ablative  (2). — It  is  possible  that  the  form  6r6p.aTo<;,  which 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  genitive,  ought  to  be  divided  ovo/xa-ro? 
and  explained  as  an  ablative  in  -tos  from  the  stem  ovo/xa-  :  from 
this  form  and  from  the  nom.  pi.  orofxaTa  would  come  the  inter- 
polated r  of  the  Greek  declension,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Latin 
nomin-is.'^  We  find  the  same  ablative  in  Latin  rddic-i-tus,  with 
the  insertion  of  an  i  on  the  analogy  of  fund-i-tus. 

8.  Ablative  (3). — Some  examples  of  this  are  found  in  Homer, 
^]u}-6€v  (from  the  dawn),  usually  with  the  insertion  of  a  con- 
necting-vowel o  on  the  analogy  of  the  -o-stems  and  the  genitive 
Trarpd?,''  e.g.  TraTp-6-9a',  Ai-o-Oev,  oA-o-^er. 

9.  Instrumental  (1). — If,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  admit,  the 
sign  of  this  case  was  *-«,  we  may  recognise  it  in  d/x-a  (together), 
perhaps  in  7rap-d  (cf.  gen.  -n-dp-o^,  dat.  irap-ai,  loc.  Trep-t',  which  are 
used    as   prepositions)  and  in   TreSa,    which   was   used    by    the 

^  Thus  are  '.  avl  {({sii.)=  patre  :  patri. 

-  Hence  the  analogy  in  question  must  have  taken  place  after  the  change 
of  final  T  to  e  {mare  =  *man),  but  before  the  loss  of  the  final  vowel  of  animal 
=  ainmale. 

3  It  will  be  seen  that  the  confusion  between  two  systems  of  inflexion  l)as 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  deviations  in  declension  in  both  languages  ;  but 
in  Greek  it  is  the  2nd  decl.  which  has  had  a  i:»reponderating  influence,  in 
Latin  the  declension  of  -f-stems.      \Ye  shall  find  many  examples  of  this. 

4  Cf.  supra  115,  4,  and  infra  210.  '"  Cf.  supra  179. 
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JEolians  for  fxcrd  (with)  and  would  correspond  to  Lat.  ijed-e. 
In  7rdvT-rj,  Dor.  7ravT-a,  the  long  vowel  at  the  end  is  due  to  the 
analogy  of  the  parisyllabic  declension.^ 

10.  Instrumental  (2). — Only  a  few  examples  in  Homer  :  X(^i  = 
*fi-cfii,  cf.  Lat.  vi-s,  ip€l3€cr-4)Lv,  6x€a--c}iLv.  In  Latin  only  i-bl  and 
n-bl  (from  a  demonstrative  stem  *u-,  cf.  it-ter)^  with  a  final 
lengthening  of  obscure  origin. ^ 

11.  Dative. — The  Indo-European  termination  was  probably 
*-«?/,  which  reajDpears  in  Greek  in  the  two  types  of  infinitive 
represented  by  So/xcr-at  and  teV-at,^  most  probably  also  in  xa/^-^4 
dative  of  x^^^-  Possibly  a  faint  reminiscence  of  it  is  to  be 
traced  in  Homeric  locatives  ending  in  a  long  vowel,  such  as 
TrarepI,  KopvOl,  vrjl,  which  would  thus  combine  the  -t  of  the  loca- 
tive with  the  long  quantity  of  the  dative.  Everywhere  else  in 
Greek  the  dative  has  disappeared,  being  entirely  superseded  by 
the  locative.  In  Latin,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  dative  which 
has  prevailed  and  which  is  found  in  all  stems  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  declensions,  manul  (often  replaced  by  the  abl.  manu,  espe- 
cially in  Caesar),^  pecl-l^  patr-i^  victor-i,  nomin-i,  etc.  The 
spellings  pecl-ei  and  ped-e  are  also  found.  In  z-stems,  the 
final -^  was  naturally  contracted  with  that  of  the  stem(ot-7  = 
*ovi-i  or  *ovey-i)^  and,  starting  from  the  j)urely  external  resem- 
blance between  ovl  and  p)^dl^  analogy  assimilated  to  one  another 
many  of  the  terminations  of  z-stems  and  consonantal  stems,  ave 
like  pede^  ptedes  like  oves,  etc. 

12.  Locative  (1)  (no  termination). — This  case  appears,  not 
only  in  infinitives  like  S6/xev  and  Xvciv  =  *A.L'ef cv,^  but  in  aUs  (Dor.), 
locative  of  a  stem  of  which  akl  (Hom.),  dct  (Att.)  =  *aif€cr-t  is 
the  locative  in  -t,  as  well  as  in  aUv  (Ion.)  from  a  stem  *alfcv-, 
cf.  atcov.^ 

13.  Locative  (2). — The  termination  is  -i:  Gk.  7roAe-t,  dare-i^ 

l^Ov-L^       TToS-i,     7rOifX€V-L,      OVO/JiaT-L,      TTttTp-l,      SoTrjp-L,      Su)TOp-L,      atSot  = 

^alSocr-L,  yev€L  —  *yeve(T-t,  etc.  In  Latin,  though  it  does  not  seem 
SO  at  first  sight,  this  case  has  been  preserved  almost  equally 

1  Supra  187,  7.  ^  cf.  infra  225,  6. 

3  Siqjra  115,  5,  and  130.         •^  Cf.  the  supines  dlctil  and  dlctul,  supra  119. 
^  Siipra  115,  5,  and  130. 

^  Cf.  also  the  locative  with  no  termination  x^"  (yesterday)  =  Sk.  hyds, 
the  dat.  her-i  (yesterday),  and  the  locative  with  termination  li('rc  =  *hes-i. 
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well.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  it  in  rure=^*vur-i^ 
Babyl67i-e,  and  all  similar  words,  which  are  still  used  in  a 
locative  sense  without  a  preposition,  although  the  dative  rurl 
has  also  come  to  be  wrongly  used  with  the  same  function.^ 
Hence  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  so-called  ablative 
in  -e,  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  locative  (in  pedc)^  instru- 
mental {pedc,  by  foot),  or  ablative  {a  pcde)^  was  originally 
really  a  locative,  ped-e  =  *ped-i^  7iomin-e,  nomin-e^  patr-e^ 
dator-Cj  acr-e,  gener-e,  etc.  Consequently  the  locative  has  only 
been  entirely  lost  in  the  4th  declension,  and  even  there  manu 
may  go  back  to  *manue  quite  as  well  as  to  *manud. 

14.  Genitive. — It  is  highly  probable  that  Indo-European  had 
two  terminations  for  the  imparisyllabic  gen.  sing.,  or.  to  speak 
more  accurately,  two  forms,  one  normal,  the  other  deflected,  of 
the  same  termination,  *-es  and  *-6s.^  However  this  may  be, 
Greek  recognises  only  the  deflected  form  :  rjSe-o^,  lxOv-o<;,  tTnnj-os, 
7roS-09,  a/c/xov-os,  (fiepovT-o^,  Trarp-os,  at8oi}s  =  *at8ocr-09,  y€vovs  = 
*y€V€(T-o^,  etc.  In  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  traces  of 
this  termination  are  a  few  archaic  genitives,  sendtu-os^  patr-us^ 
Castor-US  J  Caesar-us,  acr-us.  It  is,  however,  represented  in  the 
gen.  sing,  of  the  4th  deck,  manus  ;  for  it  is  much  easier  to 
understand  the  contraction  of  ito  or  itiX  to  U  than  of  lie.  still  less 
Ui.^  But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  termination  -es  is  univer- 
sal, either  under  the  archaic  form  -cs  {SalUt-es^  Cerer-es, 
Apoldn-es)j  or  under  the  classical  and  more  familiar  form  -is, 
su-is,ped-is,  liomin-is^  nOmiri-is,  pcdr-is,  major-is,  etc. 

The  ending  of  the  gen.  sing,  of  i-  stems  is  the  only  peculiarity. 
It  would  seem  that  the  proper  form  ought  to  have  been  *ovis  = 
*ovi-es  or  *ovey-es.     The  short  vowel  in  ovis  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  analogy  of  the  consonantal  stems. ^ 
•   (205)  II.  Dual. — Entirely  lost  in  Latin. 

1.  Direct  Case. — This  case,  with  its  ending  -e,  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  in  a  purer  form  in  Greek  than  in  any  other 

1  Cf.  the  triplet  mane  mane  manl  (in  the  morning). 

2  Possibly  they  were  syntactical  doublets.  Similarly  we  find  -mes  and 
-mos  as  tlie  termination  of  the  1st  pi.  of  verbs,  i]ifra  247,  1. 

3  The  incorrect  genitive  senatlis  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  2nd  declension. 
^  Thus  ovls  :  pedis  =ovl  :  pall,  and  so  in  all  other  cases. 
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language,  even  Sanskrit :  ttoS-c,  x^V^j  avep-€,  etc.  But  its 
existence  is  only  established  in  the  case  of  a  few  stems,  and  in 
several  it  is  only  apparent;  thus  t€lxv->  o-cttt]  (Att.)  cannot  be 
contracted  from  ^T^x^^i^  ^aa-T^e.,  as  it  is  taught  by  the  ordinary 
grammars,  but  are  plurals  used  as  duals. 

2.  Oblique  Case. — Whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
termination  of  this  case,  it  is  evident  that,  if  a  stem  iWo-  gave 
tWo-uT,  a  stem  ttoS-  could  scarcely  give  anything  but  *7roS-yLv ; 
hence  we  must  recognise  in  Hom.  ttoS-ouv  and  Att.  ttoS-oIv  an 
analogical  extension  of  the  endings  ouv  oiv  of  the  2nd  declension. 

(206)  III.  Plural. — 1.  Nominative-Vocative .  masculine  and 
feminine  :  termination  *-es,  retained  in  Greek,  TroAet?  =  TroXe-e?, 
t^^t'-e?,  7ySet9  =  r}8e-e9,  ttoS-c?,  Troifxev-e^,  Trarep-c?,  etc.  HenCG 
we  should  expect  in  Latin  *j)ed-is  =  *2^ecl-es,  which  would  be 
confused  with  the  gen.  sing.  Analogy  guarded  against  this 
confusion :  the  z-stems  regularly  formed  oves  (also  written 
oveis  and  ovls)  =  *ovey-eSy  cf.  7roA€t9  =  *7roAc-€9,  and  this  ending 
-es  became  the  regular  termination  of  the  3rd  decL,  ped-es^ 
hoinin-eis,  fei'ent-is,  patv-ea^^  etc. 

But  what,  then,  is  to  be  thought  of  manus  ?  In  any  case 
it  cannot  go  back  to  *mami-es,  cf.  su-es.  Can  it  go  back  to 
*manu-es  ?  This  is  hardly  possible,  since  suem  has  remained, 
and  *siies  has  become  suis.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  manus 
is  an  accusative  plural  used  as  nominative.  It  was  easy  for 
such  a  confusion  to  take  place  in  Latin,  where  the  nom.  and 
ace.  pi.  of  the  3rd  deck  were  to  all  outward  appearance 
identical." 

2.  Kominative-Yocative- Accusative  neuter:  termination  *-a, 
Gk.  reLX'q  —  T€L)(^-a  and  Kepa=^* Kipacr-a,  acrTy  —  ^acTTea^  Lat.  gener-a^ 
mari-a^  nomin-a^'  etc.     Here  also  the  influence  of  the  z-stems 

'  Thus  pedes  :  pedl  =  oves:  ovl.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  identification  of 
these  two  classes  of  stems,  starting  from  a  single  point,  was  extended  to  all 
with  logical  strictness.  The  short  quantity  is  believed  to  ajDpear  in  turbines 
and  fores  (Plant.  Trinum.  835,  Stick.  311). 

2  Thus  manus  (nom.)  :  manm  {^<iG.)=pedes  (nom.)  '.pedes  (ace). 

2  In  those  cases  where  the  Latin  termination  a  appears  as  loug,  e.g.  the 
Saturnian  line  mors  perfUcit  tna  lit  essetit  omnia  brecia  (Ep.  Scip.),  we  must 
suppose  that  the  lengthening  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  originally  long 
final  vowel  of  the  2nd  dec!.,  jufid,  cf.  supra  190,  2.  It  was  this  lengthening, 
which  certainly  existed  sporadically,  that  in  this  particular  instance  kei)t 
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made  itself  felt,  but  it  was  restricted  to  the  participles  and 
adjectives  in  -7?^- and  c- :  thus  the  regular  ^/e'^T??^-^,  *pruclent-a^ 
etc.,  became  ferent-ia^  jjrudent-ia,  ai(dac-ia,  felic-ia,  vtctric-ia, 
etc.     Silent-a  was  still  used  in  an  old  tragedy.^ 

3.  Accusative  masculine  and  feminine. — The  sign  *-ns  after  a 
vowel,  *-ws  after  a  consonant,  pervades  the  whole  declension  :  Gk. 
7roA.t?  (Herod.)  =  *7roA.t-v9,  ix^vs  =  *tx^w-9,  ar?,  Spvs,  etc.,  7roS-a9  = 
*7rd8-»9  (cf.  7ro8-a  =  *7rdS-?)l),  TTOi/xeV-a?,  <^epoi'r-a9,  Trarep-a'?,  etC.,Lat. 
avis  (also  written atTis  and  aves)  =*avi-ns,  nianus  =  * mami-ns, 
pedes  =  *ped-ens  —  *ped-ns  (cf.  quotiens  and  quoties),  homin-es^ 
ferent-es,  patr-es,  etc.  The  partial  likeness  between  the  nom. 
aves  and  ace.  avis,  which  the  fluctuating  spelling  tended  to 
increase,  and  that  between  the  ace.  avis  aves  and  the  rcg. ferentes 
ferentls^  caused  them  to  become  entirely  confused,  so  that  in 
the  3rd  decl.  the  nom.  and  ace.  became  identical.  In  Greek, 
lx0v-a<5  (Hom.),  TToAi-as  (Hom.)  and  TrdAe-a?  are  due  to  the  intru- 
sion of  the  termination  -as  borrowed  from  the  consonantal  stems. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  TrcXe/cea?,  r}S€a<;  (we  should  expect 
*7re/\c/<v9,  *^Svs,  cf.  acc.  sing.  7re\eKv-r,  TySv-r),  which  are  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  the  genitives  TreXcKe-o?,  r]Seo<;,  etc.  The  Attic 
forms  7rdXet9,  TrcXeKet?,  TySeis  =  *T7Sef-e9,  €vy€rel<;  =  *€t'y€V€(r-e<ij  are 
nominatives  used  as  accusatives,  just  as  Vv^e  have  seen  above  that 
manus  is  an  accusative  used  as  nominative.  Similarly  the  stems 
in  -rjv-  have  I7r7r€ds  =  *t7r7r^as  =  *t7r7r?yr-as  and  17777619=  iTTTree?.  The 
form  dpi'Is  or  dpvet^  {(Ed.  B.  966)  for  opvlOas  is  due  to  the  analogy 
of  7rd/\t9  or  7rdAet9  (cf.  supra  204,  4). 

4.  Instrumental. — A  few  examples  in  Homer :  vdo--^t  (behind, 
cf .  Lat.  nati-biis)j  6p€cr-<fii,  (nrjOecr-c^i ;  with  insertion  of  the  -o- 
of  the  2nd  deck,  KorvX-q^ov-o-^^iv  (Od.  v.  433).  In  Latin  it  was 
confused  with  the  dative-ablative. 

5.  Dative-Ahlative-Instriimental  (Latin). — Indo-European  had 
a  termination  *-blns  (Sk.  -this)  for  the  instr.  pi.  and  *-bhios  (Sk. 
-bliyas)  for  the  dat.-abl.  pi.  The  former  would  have  become 
in  Latin  *-his^  the  latter  *-bi6s,  -hius.     These  two  terminations 

the  fiual  vowel  a  from  being  regularly  changed  to  e,  cf.  supra  35  A  a,  and 
niv  Esq.  viorphol.  IV.  (Douai  1887). 

1  Gell.  xix.  7.  The  analogy  started  chiefly  from  the  dat.  pi.,  infra  0 
(prudentia  :  prudentibus  =  dcria  :  dcribus). 
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seem  to  have  coalesced  in  -bics^^  which  is  used  in  all  three 
functions:  avi-bus,  arcu-bus,  bo-bus,  su-bus,  nubi-bus^*nuMs- 
bus.^  Except  in  this  last  case  and  others  like  it  {molibus),  the 
termination  -bus  is  never  added  directly  to  stems  ending  in  a 
consonant,  but  requires  the  insertion  of  a  connecting-vowel  -i- 
bon^owed  from  the  declension  of  the  z-stems  :  the  regular 
*homen-bus,  ^peel-bus,  etc.,  have  been  superseded  hy  ped-i-bus.^ 
liominibus,  ferentibiis,  ^:'ai?'z52/s,  honoribuSj  generibus,  etc. 
This  analogy  has  extended  even  to  vocalic  stems,  since  sui-bus 
likewise  exists,  and  it  has  changed  *manu-bus,  ^fructu-bus  to 
manibus,  fructibus,^  leaving  scarcely  any  forms  unchanged 
exceipt  2)0 rtubus,  tribubus,  partubus,  arcubus,  artubus,  the  last 
three  perhaps  because  otherwise  they  would  have  been  confused 
with  the  dat.  pi.  oi  pars,  arx  anda7'S. 

6.  Locative  (Grreek). — The  primitive  termination  ^-crv  was 
superseded  by  -o-t  or  -ctlv  ;  ^  where  the  o-  was  intervocalic  and 
so  was  necessarily  dropped,  it  was  restored  on  the  analogy  of 
those  cases  where,  not  being  intervocalic,  it  regularly  remained  : 
TToAc-cri,  l^Ov-c-LV,  rjSe-crLj  rjpoi-cri,  tTTTrcv-crt,  cfiXexl/i,  Opt^i,  Horn.  Trocra-i 
=  *7ro8-a't,  with  reduction  ttocti,  cf>4povcrL  =  *cfiepov<Ti  (Lesb.  ^epoto-t) 
=  ^(^ipova-<JL  =  r^ipovT-cn,  7raTpa.a-i  —  *7raTr-crL  (Sk.  pitf-SlL),  Hom. 
Tu-^icr-a-L  and  with  reduction  Tdy^^cri.  This  ending  -ecrcri  has  a 
very  curious  history ;  the  whole  ending  being  taken  for  a  ter- 
mination of  the  loc.  pi.  was  introduced  as  such  into  stems  of 
all  classes,  Hom.  -jroXi-ecrcn,  av-ecrcn,  rjput-^ara-i,  TroS-ecro-t,  kw-co-cti, 
'MvpfXiSov-ecrai,  aKOvovT-eaat,  ^^etp-ecrcn,  dvSp-ecrcn,  Kepd-eacri,  etc., 
etc.,  and  at  last  it  actually  contaminated  the  forms  which  had 
served  as  its  starting-point,  e.g.  lTrU(r(Ti  =  *?c7r-ia--ecr-cnv,  re^eecro-i, 
etc.  Cases  of  contamination  by  means  of  -co-t  are  very  much 
rarer,  x^'-P'^^'-  (■^'  ^^"  4^^)?  avaKr-ecn  (Od.  xv.  557).     The  alter- 

^  The  archaic  quantity  -Ins  is  very  rare  and  due  to  mere  accidents  of 
prosody.     Cf.  the  archaic  form  vdve-hos  =  nCivibus. 

2  This  correspondence,  which  was  not  given  in  the  part  dealing  with 
phonology  because  it  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  law,  must  nevertheless 
be  provisionally  admitted,  as  being  the  only  way  of  explaining  the  deviation 
in  the  declension  of  words  like  nubes,  infra  212,  II. 

3  Thus 2^ edibus  :  pedl  (dat.  smg.)  =  ovibus  :  ovl. 

*  Here,  however,  phonetic  intluences  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  change,  cf.  optumus  and  optimus,  a,nd  siiptra  30. 
5  Supra  189,  5. 
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nation  of  -eo-t  and  -ccrcri  led  to  the  doubling  of  the  o-  in  TroAeVo-t, 
veKvcrcru',  etc 

A  barbarism  which  is  Aery  rare  in  literature,  but  very 
common  in  inscriptions,  consists  in  the  transference  to  this 
declension  of  the  terminations  -olctl  -ots  belonging  to  the  loc. 
and  dat.  of  the  2nd  decl.^ :  Travr-oi?,  avBpots,  dyojvoi?,  etc., 
6(T(Tot(Ti  (in  the  eyes)  and  ocro-ots  (cf.  nom.  dual  ocrcrc)  in  Hesiod 
and  Sappho,  etc. 

7.  Genitive— T\\Q  primitive  termination  was*-o»z,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  believing  that  Latin  accurately 
reproduces  it  in  its  ending  -um:  bo-um,  avi-um,  tnami-iiin 
(contracted  currum^),  ped-um^  ferent-um^  homin-um^  patr-iim^ 
gener-um^  etc.  On  the  other  hand  the  long  vovrel  in  Greek 
shows,  here  as  in  the  oblique  case  of  the  dual,  the  introduction 
of  the  ending  of  the  2nd  decl.,  ttoX^-wv,  rjBe-wv,  IxOv-wv,  TroS-wr, 
^cporr-wi',  KVi'-(i)y,  Trarep-cov,  ret^^^cojv,  etc. 

In  Latin,  the  analogy  of  the  z-stems  had  a  great  influence 
on  this  case,  and  led  to  the  substitution  for  -uvi  of  a  termina- 
tion -iiiJii,  in  a  few  nouns,  2irb-him,^  arc-ium.,  but  esj^ecially 
in  those  adjectives  which  take  -ia  in  the  nom.  pi.  neut., 
vorac-iumj  felic-ium^  victric-ium^  fercnt-iiuu,  prudent-ium^ 
etc.  In  the  last  class  of  words  the  genitive  in  -um  survived, 
chiefly  in  the  poets,  and  the  constant  co-existence  side  by  side 
of  the  two  forms  sapientium  and  sapientum  even  led  to  the 
suppression  of  the  i  in  some  genitives  which  ought  to  have 
contained  it,  canum^  apum  (of  bees),  jm*f ?i?^??i,  etc.-^ 

Section  III. 

VARIATIONS    OF    THE   STEM   IX   DECLEXSIOX. 

(207)  The  variations  of  the  stem  in  declension  depend  on 
a  vowel-gradation,  which  is  sometimes  very  clear,  sometimes 
hardly  perceptible  or  even  entirely  lost ;  this  gradation  usually 

^  Thus  TrdiTotj  :  irdvTwv  =  'iTnroL$  :  'iinrwv. 

2  J^n.  vi.  653. — The  curious  ablative  dUtuuni  for  illituin  can  only  be 
explained  through  the  analogy  of  the  4th  declension. 

2  Thus  iirbium  :  urbibus  =  ovium.  :  ovibiis. 

■*  More  simply  caninn  :  ca7iibus  =  pedum  :  pedibus.  Jiiveman  might  be  the 
gen.  of  a  stem  '^Jxiven-,  cf.  Sk.  yiivdn-  (young)  and  the  derivative  jurcn-fJAS. 
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affects  only  tlie  last  syllable  of  the  stem,  called  the  preclesi- 
nential  syllable.  It  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  the  gradation 
is  concerned,  whether  this  syllable  belongs  to  the  root  or  to 
a  suffix. 

The  gradation  may  include  only  one  degree,  when  all  the 
cases  are  assimilated  to  one  another,  ^orrjp  Sorrjpa  Sor^po?,  sermo 
sevmonem  sermonis  ;  or  two,  which  is  the  most  frequent  case, 
Stortop  Swropa  Su)Topo<;,  liomo  lioimnem  hominis;  or  three,  that  is, 
a  strong  form,  Trar^p,  a  middle  form  with  the  last  syllable  of 
the  stem  short,  -n-arepa,  and  a  weak  form  wdth  the  last  syllable 
of  the  stem  reduced,  Trarpo?. 

But  the  possible  variations  do  not  end  here ;  we  often  find  a 
much  larger  number  of  grades,  especially  in  stems  whose  last 
syllable  is  capable  of  taking  the  deflected  form.  Thus  in  the 
single  stem  *ped-  we  can  distinguish :  a  strong  and  deflected 
form  (ttw?),  a  strong  and  normal  form  {pes)^  both  due  to  the 
lengthening  of  the  nominative,^  a  middle  and  deflected  form 
(TToSa),  a  middle  and  normal  form  (jyedem),  lastly  a  weak  form 
with  reduction  and  complete  loss  of  the  vowel-  in  the  com- 
pound €7r(.-y8S-at  (day  after  a  feast),  which  reveals  to  us  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  a  gen.  sing.  */?5-os  =  *7rS-o?.  In  both 
languages,  but  especially  Latin,  analogy  naturally  levelled 
many  of  these  original  distinctions. 

So  great  indeed  has  been  its  levelling  influence  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  (at  least  merely  from  the  survej^  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned)  wdiat 
cases  corresponded  respectively  to  the  strong,  middle,  and  weak 
forms  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  stem.  All  that  we  can  say  is, 
that  in  all  probability  the  nominative  singular  was  a  strong 
case,  the  accusative  strong  or  middle,  the  vocative  and  locative 
middle,  the  other  cases  weak;^  but  Greek,  which  has  confused 
the  locative  with  the  dative,  treats  it  as  a  weak  case  when  it 
makes  any  difference  at  all. 

The  origin  of  the  vowel-gradation,  which  is  mainly  duo  to 
the   fact    that   in   certain  cases  the  last  syllable  of  the  stem 

1  Cf.  supra  202.  2  cf.  sitjyra  41,  1. 

3  In  the  plural  even  the  accusative  seems  to  have  been  a  vreak  case,  but 
this  point  is  still  very  obscure.     Greek  treats  it  as  a  middle  case. 
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was  reduced  tlirougli  its  accent  being  transferred  to  the  ter- 
mination, is  shown  most  clearly  by  Sanskrit.  But  Greek  still 
shows  it  by  the  striking  contrast  in  accentuation  between 
Traryp  iraripa  and  Trarpos  TraTpi  Further,  the  accentuation, 
which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  gradation,  has  remained 
unchanged  in  many  stems  from  which  the  gradation  has  dis- 
appeared, namely  in  all  monosyllables,  els  era  ivos  ivL,  ttws  -n-oBa 
-oSos  ttoSl,^  and  so  also  in  the  plural,  tto'Scs  7ro8as  ttoScov  ttoctl,  and 
in  the  dual,  ttoSc  ttoSoif,  but  here  probably  through  the  analogy 
of  the  singular,  for  the  law  of  gradation  in  the  plural  seems  to 
have  been  different. 

(208)  Gradation  is  so  general  and  so  constant  a  factor  in 
the  whole  system  of  inflexion  that  we  are  enabled  to  assert 
with  almost  absolute  certainty  that  it  dominated  even  those 
stems  in  which  it  is  least  apparent.  Where  it  has  been  lost  in 
declension,  it  often  reappears  in  derivation,  which  is  subject  to 
the  same  laws.  Thus,  in  spite  of  tempus  temporis^  the  regular 
declension  tempus  Hemperis  (cf.  genus  generis)  is  revealed  to 
us  by  the  derivatives  temper-are.  tempes-tds  (cf.  gener-dre), 
and  we  see  at  the  same  time  that  the  0  of  ^tempos,  *corpds 
has  been  wrongly  extended  to  the  oblique  cases.  So  also  the 
primitive  declension  honos  *]ionesis  is  shown  by  the  derivatives 
hones-tu-s,  hones-tas^  by  the  genitive  oner-is^  which  belongs  to 
an  identical  stem,^  and,  as  the  formation  of  lionos  is  undoubt- 
edly identical  with  that  of  the  Greek  alSws,^  we  shall  hence 
infer  the  existence  of  a  declension  aiSco?  *ai8eVo9,  more  ancient 
than  the  declension  atScos  *aiSocros.  So,  lastly,  the  reduced 
form  -is-  of  the  comparative  suffix  -ios-^  though  no  longer  found 
in  the  declension  of  the  comparative,  appears  before  the 
secondary  superlative  suffix,  fxey-La-To-s,  par-is-simu-s.^ 

This  is  not  all.  The  declension  of  such  stems,  when  viewed 
in  each  language  separately,  seems  uniformity  itself.  But  it  is 
only  necessary  to  pass  from  one  language  to  the  other  to  per- 
ceive the  primitive  variety,  which  has  been  changed  to  uni- 

^  "With  the  single  exception  of  the  participles,  dels  devros,  dovs  SoVros,  and 
of  ttSj  in  the  plural  only,  -rravTos  iravTl  irdvTOJv  irdaL. 

-  Supra  78,  2.  The  exact  opposite  took  place  in  onus,  which  kept  the  e  in 
declension  and  introduced  the  0  in  derivation,  onus-tii-s. 

3  Supra  124,  1.  ^  Supra  126. 

Q 
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formity  by  each  language  after  its  own  fashion.  Let  us 
consider,  for  example,  part  of  the  possible  declension  of  the 
two  Indo-European  stems,  *2^od-  (foot),  *gliiom-  (snow,  winter), 
and  see  what  Greek  and  Latin  respectively  have  made  of  it : 


N. 

*p6d-s 

TTcos,  7rov5  (  =  *7rco8-s 

)    pes  =ped-s 

A. 

*p6d-m  or  pdd-iii 

TToS-a 

ped.-em 

L. 

*pM-l 

TToS-t 

ped-e 

D. 

^pd-dy 

V 

pcd-i 

G. 

*pd-6s^  *pd-<!s 

TToS-OS 

2?ed-is 

N. 

*ghiom 

^L(JJV  =  *^LO}fX 

hiem-s^ 

A. 

*ghi6m-m 

)(i6v-a  ^ 

Mem-em 

L. 

*ghie7n-i 

Xi-oy-L 

liiem-e 

D. 

*ghim-dy 

?1 

Tiiem-i 

G. 

*ghim-6s^  *ghim-es 

Xiov-o^ 

Mem-is 

We  see  what  has  happened,  apart  from  the  other  corruptions 
already  studied.  The  long  vowel  of  the  nominative  has  re- 
mained ;  but  Greek  has  generalized  the  deflected  form  of  the 
root  or  suffix,  whereas  Latin  has  generalized  the  normal  form. 
The  result  is  that  the  weakest  form  has  entirely  disappeared 
and  is  no  longer  to  be  found  except  in  derivatives,  Gk.  eW/^S-at 
{supra)^  8x;or-;(i/x-o-s  (icy),  Lat.  himus  (of  two  years)  =  *<:Zr i- 
Mm-ii-s. 

§  1.     Stew,s  ending  in  an  explosive. 

(209)  Apart  from  what  has  been  mentioned  in  connexion 
^with  7roi;s  pes,^  the  stems  of  this  class  no  longer  show  any 
vowel-gradation,  not  even  a  lengthening  in  the  nominative, 
since  in  these  stems  the  nominative  is  sigmatic.  The  quantity 
and  character  of  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  stem 
remain  the  same  throughout  the  whole  declension.  Never- 
theless, in  Greek  alone,  the  stems  in  -ovr-  (cf^ipoiv)  show 
lengthening  in  the  nominative,  and  the  character  of  the  vowel, 

1  The  V,  which  is  regular  at  the  end  of  x^^f  {sujyra  48)  has  passed  by 
analogy  into  the  other  cases. 

2  Cf.  su2)ra  200,  6. 

3  And  a  few  similar  cases,  siqjra  202. 
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which  is  different  in  each  language,  but  remains  constant 
throughout  in  each,  leads  one  to  think  of  a  declension  with 
vowel-gi'adation,  such  as  cf)€povT-aj  *(fiepivT-L^  *<f>epnT-6s.  We 
even  find  in  the  Doric  of  Heraclea  (Magna  Graecia)  such  a  loc. 
pi.  as  Trpao-a-ovTacra-L,  which  is  usually  explained  as  a  corruption 
of  *7rpa(r(Tacr(n  =  *7Tpd(ra-nT-(nj  cf.  Sk.  hhdrat-SU. 


§  2.     Nasal  Stems. 

(210)  I.  Stems  in  -en-,  -men-. — There  is  a  curious  relic 
of  a  complete  system  of  vowel-gradation  in  the  declension 
(much  mutilated,  it  is  true)  of  *fpTjv  (sheep),  cf  Hom.  izoXv-pp-qv  : 
nom.,  not  used ;  ace.  *fp^v-a,  proved  by  the  gloss  of  Hesychius 
pava-  apvaj  but  changed  to  apva  through  the  analogy  of  the 
other  cases  ;  loc.  apv-t ;  gen.  dpi/-os  =  *fapv-6<s  =  *frv-6s  with 
complete  reduction  of  the  stem.  The  corresponding  loc.  pi. 
would  be  *fpa-a-L  =  *fp7i-(rL,  and  there  are  still  traces  of  the 
sonant  nasal  in  the  second  a  of  api-ao-i,  which  has  however 
been  corrupted  through  the  influence  of  apvi 

While  *fpi]v  has  generalized  the  weak  form,  exactly  the 
opposite  process  has  taken  place  in  cftpijv  (diaphragm,  heart, 
mind)  in  which  the  middle  grade  has  prevailed  throughout ; 
ace.  </)pei/-a,  loc.  4,pev-i,  gen.  (fip€v-6^  for  *cf>apv-6^,  nom.  pi.  (^peV-e?, 
etc.  Nevertheless  <^pacrt  {^*(f>pn-(Tl)  is  still  found  in  Pindar. 
In  ordinary  Greek  this  ^pacrt  became  </)pecrt  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  loc.  sing.  <j)pcvi 

Most  of  the  stems  in  -e??-,  -men-  are  declined  like  <lipr)v  : 
appT^v  app€v-o<;,  TTOLfxrjv  TrotjU-eV-o?,  etc.,  and  loc.  pi.  TroLfiia-i'^  instead 
of  *7roi/xao-t  =  *7rot/xi7i-o-t,  because  of  TTOLfxaa.  Lastly,  a  still 
further  degree  of  corruption  consists  in  the  generalization  of 
the  long  vowel  of  the  nominative  :  X^lxw  (eruption)  Aeix^iz-o?, 
TTCV^rJv  (spy)  7r€vOT]V-os,  loc.  pi.  X€L)(rj<TL,  TrevOrjcTi. 

It  is  this  last  stage  which  is  reached  by  Latin,  with  this 
limitation,  that,  if  Latin  has  the  long  vowel  in  the  nominative, 
it  keeps  it  in  all  cases  {lien  Uen-is)^   and,  if  the  weak  cases 

^  (ppeai,  iroLjxiaL  efinnot  of  course  go  back  to  *(ppev-ai,  *Troc,uh-(n,  which 
would  have  become  *(pp€i<j'i.,  *Troi,u€?<n. 
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have  kept  the  short  vowel,  it  passes  also  into  the  nominative 
{jjecten  pectin-is)} 

II.  Stems  in  -on-,  mon-. — In  the  declension  of  the  stem 
Kvcoi/,  as  of  *fpriVy  the  weak  form  prevails :  nom.  sing.  Kvoiv ; 
ace.  Kvv-a  for  *Kvov-a^  through  the  analogy  of  the  weak  cases  ; 
loc.  Kvv-i ;  gen.  Kvv-6<i  ;  nom.  pi.  /cw-es  for  *Kuoi/-es ;  ace.  Kw-as ; 
gen.  KvvC)v ;  loc.  kv-ctl  like  ^peo-i,  etc,^ 

Latin  has  an  exact  counterpart  to  Kvmv  in  car-6^  stem,  car-on- ; 
nom.  sing,  car-o ;  ace.  carn-em  instead  of  *caron-em  or  *caren- 
em  on  account  of  the  weak  cases,  dat.  carn-i,  aen.  cam-is  : 


gen. 


nom.  pi.  ccnii-es,  etc.  The  reduction  is  not  carried  so  far,  but  is 
still  quite  plain  in :  nom.  sing,  hom-o ;  ace.  homon-evi  or  rather 
hemon-em  (arch.),^  either  regular  or  corrupted  from  the  regular 
^hemon-em  through  intrusion  of  the  long  vowel  of  the  nomina- 
tive, afterwards  superseded  by  horain-em  on  the  analogy  of 
the  following  forms;  dat.  homin-l  =  *homen-l  or  *homnn-i ; 
gen.  homin-is ;  nom.  pi.  homin-es,  etc.  There  perhaps  existed 
a  form  with  complete  reduction,  *homneSj  which,  being  pro- 
nounced and  written  omnes,  and  meaning  successively  "  men, 
all  men,  all,"  led  to  the  creation  by  analogy  of  the  nom.  sing. 
omnis  (Breal). 

This  type  of  gradation  w^as  lost  in  Greek.  Latin  kept  and 
even  extended  it,  applying  it  to  a  large  number  of  stems 
in  -071-,  chiefly  feminines,  imago,  orlgo,  ferruyo,  consuetudo, 
and  even  to  w^ords  borrowed  from  Greek,^  Apollo,  arch.  gen. 
Apolon-es,  whereas  the  ordinary  and  classical  declension  is 
ApolUn-em  Apollin-is. 

Except  in  the  case  of  kv'ojj/,  Greek  extended  to  the  whole 
declension  the  form  -ov-,  -/xov- :  r/ye/xcui/,  T7ye/xoV-o9,  etc. ;  loc.  pi. 
rjyefxo'cri  for  *r]y€fX(x-cn  —  *ay€jxn-(TL.  Latin  has  nothing  parallel 
to  this.  But,  like  Greek,  it  has  a  large  number  of  stems  still 
further  corrupted,  which  have  generalized  the  long  vowel  of 

^  Pectinis  however  perhaps  has  the  reduced  grade,  since  it  may  go  back 
to  *pectnnis  just  as  well  as  to  "^pectenis.  We  have  already  seen  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  declension  *felen  *J>.ln4s  (gall),  supra  113. 

2  Thus  Kvai:  Kwl  —  cppeai:  (ppeui;  but  not  ^Kwai,  which  would  have  be- 
come *Kvai. 

2  Vultunis  in  silvls  miserum  mancUhat  homonem  (Enn.). 

*  This  shows  the  remarkable  vitality  of  this  form  of  declension. 
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the  nominative :  alo)v  atwr-o?,^  Xct/xwv  Act/xwr-o?  Xct//,oj-crt,  legio 
legion-iSj  ncltio  ndtionis,  edo  eddn-is^  etc. 

III.  Neuters  in  *-mn-,  Gk.  -/xa,  Lat.  -men. — No  gradation: 
nomcn  =  *ndmn  and  nomin-is  =  *no7nnn-is  (cf.  Sk.  7idmnas); 
in  Greek,  insertion  of  r,  ovo/xar-t,-  except  in  loc.  pi.  oro/j,acrt  = 
*di^o-/x?l-cri. 

IV.  ^S'^ems  ?n  -m-. — 1.  eU^^cre/x-^;  the  regular  declension 
would  be,  nom.  eh  ej/,  ace.  *e/x-a  er,  loc.  *€/x-t  or  o-/x-t,  gen.  *afx-6<; 
(cf.  fern.  /xta  =  *o-/x-ta).  We  find  em  evo?  ert  through  generaliza- 
tion of  the  V  of  eV  and  of  the  strong  form. 

2.  For  xi^j/  and  hiem-s^  see  sitpra  208. 

lunn-ii-s]  nom.  x*^^''?  ^*^^-  X^^''"^  ^*^^  *X^^/^-"5  probable  dat. 
Xa/x-at  =  *x(^)"J/^""'^5  ^^®  other  cases  x^or-t  x^ov-os  on  the  analog}^ 
of  x^oi'-ct' 

§  3.     Liquid  Stems. 

(2 1 1)  I.  /S'f(??7zs  2)1  -er-,  -ter-.— In  this  class,  several  stems, 
especially  nouns  of  relationship,  have  kept  the  primitive 
gradation  with  more  or  less  fidelity :  nom.  sing.  TraTrjp,  ace. 
Trarep-a,  loc.  irarp-L,  gen.  Trarp-os  ;  nom.  pi.  Trarep-e?,  acc.  Trarep-a?, 
loc.  7raTpdcrL  =  *7raTr-cn  (cf.  Sk.  J^ltf-su),  gen.  7rarep-cov.  Such  is 
the  classical  paradigm ;  but,  although  the  declension  of  Traryp 
is  the  best  preserved  of  all  in  this  class,  it  contains  at  least 
one  form  that  has  been  corrupted  ;  the  acc.  pi.  ought  perhaps 
to  be  reduced,  *7rarpa9 ;  the  gen.  pi.  certainly  ought  to  be,  just 
as  much  as  the  gen.  sing.,  and  moreover  Trarpcov  is  found  in 
Homer  (Od.  iv.  687,  viii.  245) ;  hence  TrarepcoT/  must  be  due  to 
the  analogy  of  Trarepe?. 

This  analogy  spread  over  a  wide  area  in  course  of  time  ;  in 
the  Homeric  age  it  created  Trarcpo?,  ixrjT€po<s  by  the  side  of  Trarpo?, 
fXTjTpos;  M'^epi,  likewise  Homeric,  is  probably  the  primitive 
form,  cf.  Sk.  mcUdri.  So  also  Ovyaripo^  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  Bvyarepa,  and  on  the  other  hand  Ovyarpa  (II.  i.  13), 
^uyarpcs,  Ovyarpa^;  (II.  xxii.  G2)  on  that  of  (9vyarpo9.  The  word 
that  has  received  the  worst  treatment  in  classical  Greek  is 

1  Cf.  however,  suj^ra  154  and  201,  3.  ^  cf.  supra  204,  7. 
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O.V1JP,  the  regular  declension  of  which  would  probabty  be  :  sing. 

nom.  dvT/p,  VOC.  aVcp,  ace.  avipa^  loc.  *a.vipi  Or  dvSpt'j  g6n.  ttvSpos;  ^ 
pi.  nom.  avlpc^^  ace.  avipa<;  or  dvSpa?,  loc.  di/S/^do-i,  gen.  avSpcov. 
In  Homer  we  often  find  the  regular  forms  avipa  and  avepe?, 
but  the  ordinary  language  generalized  throughout  the  whole 
declension  the  weak  stem  avhpa  avopeq  avSpa<;. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  Latin.  Except  in  the  nom.-voc,  the 
strong  or  middle  form  of  these  stems  was  lost,  snadpatre^n  was 
said  instead  of  *2^ater-em  =  7raT€p-a,  on  the  model  of  patri  and 
patris. 

In  Greek  the  middle  form  was  generalized  in  a-qp,  alOyp,  aaT-qp 
(gen.  d(TT€p-o<;,  but  loc.  pi.  do-rpd-crt),  and  other  words,  and  the 
long  vowel  of  the  nominative  in  all  the  nouns  in  -T-qp  denoting 
the  agent :   Sor-qp^  SoTrjp-a,  SoTrjp-o<i,  SoTrjp-a-L. 

II.  Steins  in  -or-,  -tor-. — There  remains  no  trace  in  Greek 
of  a  declension  Swruyp,  ^So)Tep-a  (or  Swropa),  ^Swrp-os,  if  such  a 
declension  ever  existed.  These  forms  show  no  gradation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lengthening  of  the  nominative  :  Swroip, 
8<s)rop-a,  SojTop-09,  Scorop-crt. 

In  Latin,  the  long  vowel  of  the  nominative  passed  even  into 
the  oblique  cases :  *dator  dator-cm  dator-is^  etc.  :  then,  the 
final  syllables  in  r  having  been  shortened,  the  result  has  been 
that  the  nominative,  which  was  the  only  case  entitled  to  a  long 
vowel,  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  short  vowel. 

§  4.     Sigmatic  Stems. 

(212)  I.  Mascidines  and  feminines  in  -os-. — In  Greek, 
simply  lengthening  of  the  nominative :  atSw?  *at8oo--a  (aiSoa 
at8a))  *atSoV-os  (atSoos  aiSoi)?).  Latin  shows  more  variety : 
vocalic  change  without  lengthening,  venus  vener-cm  =  *vcnes- 
6?n;  lengthening  without  vocalic  change,  arhos  arlj6r-ein  = 
*arb6s-em.  But,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  we  find 
a  series  of  corruptions,  some  phonetic,  some  analogical,  the 
history  of  which  is  as  follows ;  originally  Jionos  *hon6s-is  ; 
extension  of  the  long  vowel  of  the  nominative,  *lionds-is ; 
rhotacism,  honor-is ;  analogical  extension  of  the  r  to  the 
nominative,  *liondr  ;  shortening  of  the  last  syllable,  honor. 
^  For  avhp6s  =  *avp-bs,  cf.  sifpra  47  B. 
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II.  Masculines  and  fern i nines  in  -es-. — In  Greek,  lengthen- 
ing of  the  nominative :  j/^€t>87;s  *i/^ei;Seo--a  (i/^euSea  i/'evS^),  etc.  So 
also  in  Latin,  Ceres  Cerer-is^  but  with  rhotacism  extended  to 
the  nominative  and  consequent  shortening,  celer^  degener} 
Originally  this  class  included  in  Latin  a  larger  number  of  stems 
than  have  been  preserved  :  by  comparing,  for  example,  nuhes 
with  Gk.  vi4>o<s  and  Sk.  ndbhas  (gen.  ndbhas-as)^  sedes  with 
e3os,  moles  with  moles-tus  (cf.  hones-tu-s),  etc.,-  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  regular  declension  w^as  nuhes  *nUbes-is.  The  dat.-abl. 
pi.  *nUhes-bus  became  nubi-hus^  whence  through  analogy  a  dat. 
sing,  nubl  ^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  declension,  as  though  based 
on  a  stem  *nubi-.  The  result  is  that,  except  in  the  nom.  sing., 
the  declension  of  nilbes  no  longer  differs  from  that  of  ovis. 

III.  Neuters  in  -os-  (-es-).- — The  gradation  in  these  stems 
is  well  known  :  the  o  appears  only  in  the  nom.-acc.  sing.,  Tet;)(os 
*Tetxco'-o?  {Teix^o<^  recxovs),  funiLs  *fiXnes-is  {funeris)^  etc.  In 
Latin,  however,  several  stems  have  generalized  the  o ;  *temp6s 
*tcm]j6s-is^  ^corpos  *coip6s-is,  which  became  phonetically 
tempus  tenijjoris,  etc. 

IV.  Neuters  in  -as-. — This  declension,  which  is  confined  to 
Greek,  shows  no  gradation,  but  is  based  on  two  stems,  one  in 
-acr-,  the  other  in  -ar-  :  Kepas  K€/3ar-og,  and  also  *K€pao--os  (Kepaos 
Kepcos),  *Kepacr-a  (*Kepaa  Kepa),  etc.* 

V.  Greek  perfect  participles. — The  sigmatic  form  of  the 
suffix  (*-^o(j-)  appears  only  in  the  nom.  sing.  (AcAukoj?  Ac/\i/kos) 
and  in  the  formation  of  the  feminine  {XeXvKvia  —  ^XeXvKvcr-ia). 
All  the  rest  of  the  declension  is  based  on  a  dental  stem,  with 

'  Perhaps  also  shortening  without  rhotacism  in  the  form  cinis  =  *cine!i  (for 
cines?),  on  the  model  of  the  oblique  cases  {*cines-is  changed  to  cineris). 

-  In  spite  of  the  difference  of  quantity  in  the  radical  vowel,  which  may, 
in  all  these  cases,  depend  on  a  very  ancient  modification  of  the  root.  Cf. 
supra  124,  2. 

3  Thus  nuhl  :  nubibiis  =  ovl  :  ovibiis.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  probably 
the  regular  gen.  *nuherum  which  gave  rise  to  the  archaic  gen.  boverum  cited 
by  Yarro. 

4  Supra  129.— The  dative  (locative)  sing.  /c^/)a  still  remains  to  be  accounted 
for  ;  i  being  subscript  only  after  a  long  vo«-el,  we  ought  to  have  Kepai.  The 
form  Kepa  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  variation  of  spelling,  unless  (which  is 
highly  improbable)  it  is  a  true  dative  (*/cepat  =  */cepa-at).— The  Hom.  nom. 
pi.  yepa  (II.  ii.  237),  Kpea  (II.  viii.  231),  go  back  to  yepd,  Kpea,  the  final  a  being 
shortened  in  imitation  of  the  other  neuter  plurals. 
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no  gradation :  ^  XeAvKor-a  X€Xvk6t-o<;,  etc.  The  long  vowel  of  the 
nominative  has  spread  to  the  other  cases  in  a  few  Homeric 
forms,  yeyaajT-09,  fxe/xaojT-a ;  the  Attic  ecrcoTa  is  a  contracted 
form  of  Ion.  ecrrcwr-a  =  ^ecrrr/OT-a, 

YI.  Comparatives. — Greek  has  two  stems :  one  ending  in  a 
nasal,  which  has  passed  from  the  nom.  sing,  to  all  the  other 
cases,  fxec^oiv  fxet^ov  fxcL^ov-os ;  the  other  sigmatic,  no  longer  ap- 
pearing except  in  ace.  sing,  and  nom. -ace.  pL,  but  in  these  cases 
preferred  in  classical  Greek  to  the  nasal  stem:  ace.  sing, 
(masc-fem.)  /xct^w  =  *=/xet^oa  =  */x€tCoo--a  ;  ^  nom.  pi.  (masc.-fem.) 
/x€i^ovs  =  */x€tCo€s  =  */A€t^oo--e9, nsed  also  as  ace.  pi.:  ^  nom.-acc.  pi. 

neUt.   fXiL^O)  —  *fJi€L^Oa  =  *IX€Lt,0(T-a. 

Latin  has  only  the  sigmatic  stem:  originally  *majos 
*7nclJdsiSj  then  majoris  and  major,  as  above  in  the  case  of 
honor.  The  nom.  sing.  nent.  majus  remained  nncontaminated, 
but  the  rest  of  the  declension  has  a  long  vowel  on  the  analogy 
of  the  masc.-fem.,  e.g.,  neut.  pi.  majora  instead  of  *maJ6r-a,  cf. 

§  5.     Diphthongal  Stems. 

(213)  I.  Monosyllables.— 1.  Stem  *dyew-  (sk}^,  day);  from 
pre-historic  times  the  lo  was  liable  to  disappear  under  certain 
ill-defined  conditions,  cf.  Lat.  dies,  the  declension  of  which  is 
analogical.^  The  gradation  is  still  very  plain  in  the  Greek 
declension:  nom.  Z€vs-=*Z7]vs  =  *Ayr)v-s,  and  ZtJ-?  (dialectical) 
=  die-s;  voc.  Zev,  Lat.  Ju{piter);  ace.  Z^-v  (Dor.  A5-v  in  Theo- 
critus) =f?i6--7?2  ;  loc.  Au  =  Atf-i ;  gen.  AL6<;  =  \Lf-6<s  =  *diic-6s  with 
reduction  of  the  stem-syllable  -etc-.  This  primitive  declension 
was  liable,  in  the  various  dialects,  to  all  kinds  of  corruptions^ 
the  two  most  important  of  which  are  also  classical :  on  the  one 
hand,  Atos  Att  gave  rise  to  an  ace.  Am,  the  ordinary  form  in 
use  ;  on  the  other,  the  ace.  Zyv,  being  in  its  turn  declined  as  if 

^  Cf.  supra  128. 

2  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  ^uet'i w  cannot  come  from  ixei'^ova ; 
there  is  no  similar  case  of  loss  of  medial  v. 

3  The  ace.  fid'^ovs  cannot  be  contracted  from  *fi€i^oas.  The  assimilation 
here  is  due  to  the  neuter,  where  the  two  cases  are,  quite  regularly,  identical. 

*  Called  the  oth  declension,  cf.  siq^ra  197. 
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it  were  a  stem  ending  in  -en-,  gave  rise  to  the  Homeric  declen- 
sion Zrjy-a  Ztjv-l  Zrjv-6s.^ 

2.  Stem  *gdw-  (ox,  cow,  Sk.  gdii-s) :  nom.  (3ov-^  =  *(3o)v-^,  Dor. 
^^-9,  Lat.  ho-s;  ace.  (3ov-v  /3^-v,  and  /5o'a  (rare)  =  *f36f-a  =  *g6ic-in, 
Lat.  hov-cm  ;  loc.  ^o^-i  bov-e  ;  dat.  bov-l ;  gen.  /Sof-os  &of-/.s,  etc. ; 
gen.  pi.  bourn  =  *h6v-6in^ 

3.  Stem  *??«?(:-  (ship).— Sing. :  nom.  vav-<i  =  vav-^,^  Ion.  vry?-? 
through  analog}-  of  oblique  cases  ;  ace.  vSF-a  =  *7?«?f-?n  ;  whence 
Ion.  i-T^a  and  Xew  Ion.  rea,*  Att.  vav-v ;  loc.  Dor.  vaf-i  vd-t,  Lesb. 
ra-!,  Hom.  and  iVtt.  mj-t]  gen.  Dor.  va-og,  Horn,  i't/o?,  New  Ion. 
VC09,  Att.  r€w9.5— Plur. :  nom.  raf-e^  i'5e9,  Hom.  and  Att.  v-^e?, 
Hom.  and  New  Ion.  reeg,  late  Attic  mv?  borrowed  from  ace. ; 
ace.  Dor.  vafa?,  Ion.  v-^a?,  Xew  Ion.  rea?,  and  Att.  rar?  on  analogy 
of  ace.  sing.;  loc.  vav-o-t  =  *mr-o-i',  Ion.  v-qv-a-c  through  analogy 
of  the  other  cases ;  gen.  Dor.  va-wv,  Lesb.  vawv,  Ion.  vrjQ)v,  New 
Ion.  and  Att.  vcwv.  Thus  there  is  no  gradation. — In  Latin,  the 
analogy  of  the  regular  dative  ndv-i  caused  this  stem  to  pass 
into  the  -i-declension.^' 

II.  Stems  in  -qv-.—The  stem  nTrn-qv-  is  declined  throughout 
without  gradation.  By  the  side  of  the  ordinary  nom.  sing. 
[7r7r€r-9  =  *t7r7n;i'-9,  is  found  a  dialectical  variation  with  loss  of 
the  semi-vowel  as  in  dies,  e.g.  ypacfiri-?  (Arcad.) ;  this  variation 
is  proved  especially  by  Doric  proper  names,  e.g.,  *'AxiAAr;-9, 
*'OXv(T(Tri-?,  as  is  shown  by  the  corresponding  Latin  form 
Achilles,  Ulysses,  borrowed  doubtless  from  some  Doric  dialect 
of  Magna  Graecia.  This  ending  of  the  nom.  sing,  led  to  a 
sporadic  confusion  of  these  nouns  with  proper  names  in  -es- : ' 
thus  the  word  "Apr/-?,  which  in  Lesbian  is  declined  nom.  "Apcy-?, 
gen.  "Apev-o^,  etc.,  has  in  Homer  the  corresponding  flexion 
\\p7]-<;  ''Apr]o^=-*''Apr]^-o^,  but  also  the  analogical  flexion,  voc. 
"Ape?,  gen.  "Apco?,  etc. 

^  The  same  anomaly  occurs  in  tlie  declension  of  n'-s,  infra  220,  6. 

-  The  form  *pw-  with  complete  reduction  occurs  only  in  the  derivative 
*^77  =  *gu--a,  which  forms  part  of  the  compound  eKarofx-^-v  (sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen). 

3  Supra  76,  1  A.  *  Supra  76,  1  B. 

*  Stipra  76,  1  C.  ^  Thus  vclvis  (nom).  :  vavi  =  avis  :  avl. 

7  This  confusion  is  naturally  complete  in  words  borrowed  by  Latin, 
Achilles  Achillis  like  niihes  jiilhis. 
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"With  this  exception,  tlie  declension  is  of  the  simplest 
character. — Sing. :  nom.  tTTTret'-s ;  voc.  [--ev ;  ac-c.  *l7nrrjf-a,  Lesb. 
tTTTTTya,  Horn.  tTTTT^a,  Dor.  and  New  Ion.  iTnria,  Att.  iTnria ;  loc. 
linrrj-ij  whence  tTTTret  and  iTTTret;  gen.  Horn.  itttttJ-os,  New  Ion. 
iTTTreos,  Att.  LTTTrioiS. — Plur.  :  nom.  tTTTr^-e?,  New  Ion.  tTTTre'e?,  Att. 
iTTTrets  and  iTTTTT^s  ;  ace.  iTnrrj-as^  New  Ion.  tTTTreas,  Att.  tTTTTed?  by 
metathesis,  sometimes  i-n-Treas  with  simple  shortening,  lastly 
iTTTrets  and  iTTTT^?,  borrowed  from  the  nominative ;  loc.  l-Trev-a-L 
Panhellenic  ;  gen,  itttttJ-wv,  New  Ion.  and  Att.  ittttcoov. 

III.  Stems  ill  -ow-  and  -oy-. — Stems  which  have  the  sig- 
matic  nominative  {e.g.  ^pio-sy  have  the  long  vowel  in  all  cases: 
■^p(jj-a  =  *^p(i)f-a,  ypo}-o<;,  etc.  The  other  stems  ^  have  it  only  in 
the  nom.  sing.,  Tret^oj  TreiOo-a.  Declension:  nom.  At/toj  =  *AdToj?/  or 
A7]Tw  =  *Aa.Tojf ;  voc.  ArjTol ;  ace.  Ion.  Atjtovv  (cf.  f3ovv)^  Dor.  AdrCjv 
(cf.  /5oov),  but  commonly  Ai-jroi^  —  Ay]T6a  =  *Aa.T6y-a  or  Aarof-a;  the 
other  cases  present  no  difficulty.  The  external  resemblance 
between  these  stems  and  those  in  -ov-  led  to  many  confusions 
between  the  two  classes  :  thus  livBui  (Delphi)  became  HvOoiv^ 
whence  the  two  parallel  declensions  Iiv6ov<i  Ilij^ot  and  nij^cuvos 
HvOiovi ;  we  find  the  nom.  pi.  Vopy6v^<;^  from  Topyo),  in  Hesiod,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Sophocles,  the  genitive  ciT^Sot!?,  from  aT/Sojv.^ 

§  6.     Vocalic  Stems. 

(214)  The  stems  in  -i-  and  -u-  follow  two  very  different 
modes  of  declension,  which  seem  to  correspond  respectively 
to  an  original  long  or  short  quantity  in  the  termination.  An 
z  or  il  in  the  stem  is  not  subject  to  any  gradation ;  it  is 
simply  split  up  into  a  vowel  and  semi- vowel  {iy^  uio)  before 
terminations  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  then,  on  the  loss  of  the 
semi-vowel,  there  remains  only  a  short  vowel,  e.g.  tx^i3-g,  gen. 
*tX^vf-09  lxOvo<^.  On  the  other  hand,  i  and  U  are  subject  to  a 
special  kind  of  gradation ;  they  take  the  normal  forms  ey  and 
ew  respectively  before  terminations  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
and    remain   reduced   before    a  consonant.     Greek    maintains 

1  Supra  200,  2.  ^    2  5^^^^  131, 

3  We  should  expect  *XriT2,  *7r€i6u},  etc.,  but  the   accentuation   has  been 
disturbed  through  the  analogy  of  the  nominative. 
*  'Aairii,  230  ;  Ajax,  629. 
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this  distinction  perfectly  in  the  -zt-stems,  but  in  the  -i-stems 
the  two  modes  of  declension  have  been  confused. 

1.  Stems  in  -u-. — 1.  Without  gradation  :  lxOv-<;  IxOv-v  ix^u-o?, 
SpL'-s  Spv-6<i  and  even  Spv-6<s  on  analogy  of  nom. ;  and  also  veVr-s 
veKv-05  (hut  the  Homeric  quantity  v€kvs  is  probably  more 
ancient).  The  contrast  between  the  declension  of  su-s  and 
rnanu-s  in  Latin  has  already  been  pointed  out.^ 

2.  This  contrast  however  is  the  only  relic  of  the  primitive 
gradation  in  manu-s^  which  seems  no  longer  to  have  a  stem 
*maneiL-  corresponding  to  the  Greek  alternation  y\vKv-  *y\vKef-. 
— Sing.  Nom.  :  TreAeKU-?,  olcttv,  y\vKv-s  yX.VKv.  Acc.  :  ireXeKv-Vf 
acrrv,  yXvKv-v  [yXvKea  analogical  ~)  yXvKv.  Loc.  :  *7r€A.€K€f-t, 
whence  TreXeKei  TreAeKct,  ao-ret  acrret,  yXvKi'i  yXvKet.  Gen.  :  ^TreAcKef- 
o?,  Avhence  TreXcKeo?,  acrreo?,  y/\vKeo9  ;  in  Att.  TreAeKCw?,  acrreoos 
(but  not  yXvKeoi^,  which  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  of 
Greek)  are  due  to  the  analogy  of  forms  like  tTTTrew?.^ — Plur. 
Nom.  :  *7reA€Kef-e9.  whence  TreAeKee?  TreAeKets,  aaTea  acTTr]^  yAvKetS 
yXvK^a  (very  rarely  contracted).  Acc.  :  regularly  *7rcA€Kv9, 
*yXvKvs ;  ^  but,  through  analogy  of  the  other  cases,  Horn. 
TTcAeKca?,  yXvKeas  ;  Att.  TreAeKCt?,  yAvKet?,  through  extension  of  the 
nominative.  Loc.  :  regularly  *7reA€Kt)-crt,  *yXvKv-(TL  (Sk.  svdchl- 
su)  ;  but,  through  extension  of  the  stem  ttcAckc-,  which  was 
supposed  to  appear  in  the  other  cases,  TreAcKecri,  acrrccrt,  yXvKicn. 
Gen.  :   TreAeKecor,  ao-reoov,  yXvKioiv. 

II.  Stems  in  -i-. — According  to  what  we  have  just  seen,  a 
stem  *7roAt-  (town,  cf.  ttoAI-tt;-?)  '"  would  become  in  the  gen. 
*7roAt?/-o?,  whence  ttoAio?,  whereas  a  stem  ttoXl-  would  become 
*7roA€?/-o9,  whence  TroAeos ;  but  ttoAi-s  and  similar  words  gener- 
ally show  both  modes  of  declension,  according  to  the  dialect. — 
Sing.  Nom.  :  ttoAi-?,  c^ro-t-?.  Acc.  :  ttoXl-v,  cjivcn-v.  Loc,  :  Hom. 
and  New  Ion.  ttoAI  =  *7rdAtt ;  Hom.  ttoA-^V,  in  which  the  long 
vowel  seems  to  arise  from  a  very  old  locative  form  attested  by 

^  Siipra  204,  4  note,  6  note,  etc. 

2  Supra  204,  4. 

3  Thus  approximately  TreXe'/cews  :  Tr€\€Keuv  =  lTnriws  :  linrlojv.  The  accent 
irregularly  drawn  back  in  weXiKeuiv  clearly  shows  that  ireX^Keoju  and  TreX^/cews 
had  a  reciprocal  influence  on  one  another. 

4  Siqjva  206,  3. 

5  We  find  in  Homer  iroXTs  (II.  xvi.  G9)  and  ttoXIu  (II.  xvi,  57). 
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Sanskrit  (Veclic  cignd^  from  stem  agni-,  fire);  Horn.  7roA.ci  = 
*7r6\€y-i,  whence  Att.  TroAet,  (fivcru.  Gen,  :  Lesb.  TroAtog,  (f>vcnos ; 
New  Ion.  TroAto?  and  TroAeos  (contracted  ttoAcv?)  ;  Horn.  ttoAios 
and  7r6Xrjo<;  following  TroXrfi ;  Att.  TToAcws  =  ttoAt^o?. — Plnr.  Nom. : 
7roAt€s ;  TToXrjes ',  ttoAcc?,  Att.  TroAct?.  Acc.  :  regular  ttoAIs  (Hom.,'^ 
Herod.)  =-*7roAi-vs;  through  analogy  of  the  other  cases,  TroAia?, 
TToXrja^  and  TToAcas ;  Att.  ttoAci?,  borrowed  from  nominative. 
Loc. :  regular  TroXt-cn  (Herod.),  but  commonly  TroAeo-t  through 
extension  of  the  c  of  the  other  cases.  Gren. :  generall}^  ttoXlwv, 
but  Att.  TToAeojv  with  accentuation  modified  through  ttoAccos. 

In  Latin,  the  declension  in  -^-  is  the  only  one  preserved,  and 
the  gradation  is  retained  only  in  the  nom.  pi.  oves,  contracted 
from  *ovees  =-*ovey-es^  cf.  TroAees  rroAets.- 

§  7.   Heteroclites. 

(215)  One  of  the  commonest  features  of  both  Greek  and 
Latin  grammar  is  the  existence  of  so-called  heteroclite  nouns, 
the  declension  of  which  is  based  upon  two  or  three  different 
stems,  e.g.  ^wr]  -^woIk-o.  yuj'atK-o?,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  senex 
{=*senec-s)  sen-em  sen-is ;  and  this  well-known  peculiarity 
would  scarcely  call  for  anything  beyond  a  reference  to  the 
practical  grammars,  but  for  the  fact  that  certain  heteroclite 
nouns  form  an  important  class,  common  to  both  languages,  and 
going  back  ultimately  to  the  parent  speech.  These  nouns  are 
the  neuters  in  *-r{t),^  Gk.  -ap,  -wp,  Lat.  -iir.,  which  form  their 
oblique  cases  from  a  stem  in  -w-,  to  which  Greek  has  further 
added  a  r,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  words  like 
o-w/>ta-ro5,  cf  Lat.  ndmin-is,^  so  that,  corresponding  to  Sk.  ydkrt 
(liver)  gen.  yakn-ds,  Greek  has  Tj-n-ap  ^7rar-o?,  Latin  jec-ur 
*jecin-is  (the  difference  of  quantity  may  be  disregarded  for  our 
present  purpose). 

Greek  has  several  examples  of  this  kind  of  declension :  rj-n-ap, 
^7raT-05  =  *-^7rnT-o<i ;  (TTidp  (fat)  =  *(TTrjap,  gen.  arT€dT0<3  =  ^o-rr/ar-os  ; 
v8wp,  -uSaT-og,  cf.  Sk.  itddn-^  i(dn-dSj  and  Lat.  nnd-a  where  the 

^  irdXeii  and  -rroXias  must  be  corrected  to  iroXTs  II.  ii,  648,  Od.  viii.  5G0. 
2  Cf.  supra  206,  1.  ^  Ct.  supra  127. 

4  Cf.  supra  115,  4,  and  204,  7. 
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n  of  the  suffix  is  reflected  in  the  root,  etc.  But  in  most 
neuters  in  -ap  and  cop  analogy  has  assimilated  the  oblique  cases 
to  the  nom. :  Oevap  (palm  of  the  hand)  6evap-o<s,  tap  (spring) 
tap-OS  {rjp  rjp-os).     Several  also  are  indeclinable. 

In  Latin  especially  this  analogical  process  was  considerably 
developed.  From  the  primitive  declension  femur  femin-is^ 
Latin  derived,  on  the  one  hand,  the  gen.  femor-is  and  the  other 
oblique  cases  resembling  it,  on  the  other,  the  nom.  sing,  femen. 
Similarly  the  declension  Jecur  *jecin-is  became  Je^Cit?'  jecor-is  ^ 
but  the  lost  form  *Jecin-is  still  survives  in  the  curious  genitive 
jecinor-is^  in  which  both  suffixes  appear.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  probable  that  iter  must  have  had  a  genitive  *itin-is  ; 
but  the  nom.  iter  gave  rise  to  a  genitive  iter-is  (attested  by 
the  grammarians),  then  the  joint  influence  of  these  two  forms 
produced  the  ordinary  genitive  itiner-is^  which  in  turn  gave 
rise  to  a  little  used  nominative  itiner.  This  accumulation  of 
suffixes  is  not  unknoTVTi  to  Greek :  thus  ovap  (dream)  has  the 
genitive  ovetpar-o?,  a  form  which,  apart  from  the  vocalism  and 
the  addition  of  r,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Jecinor-is^  itiner-is, 
with  the  two  suffixes  arranged  in  the  opposite  order.  It  was 
inevitable  that  confusions  of  all  kinds  should  arise  in  declen- 
sions having  so  unusual  an  appearance. ^ 

^  We  may  also  mention:  (1)  the  declension  of  yow,  dopv,  Hom.  loc.  dovpi 
=  *Sopf-i,  nom.  pi.  yovvaTa  =  *y6pf-aT-a,  Att.  dopara,  yovara,  supra  40  C  a  ; 
(2)  that  of  Kdpd  (neut.,  head),  Ion.  Kaptj,  nom.  pi.  Kaprj-ar-a  (II.  xi.  309), 
gen.  sing.  KpdTbs  —  *Kpa-aT-6s  (?),  etc. 


CHAPTER  III. 
PRONOMINAL  DECLENSION. 

(216)  Among  the  stems  which  follow  the  pronomiual  declen- 
sion two  classes  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  demonstratives 
and  the  personal  pronouns.  The  essential  characteristic  of 
the  demonstratives  is  that  they  have  a  system  of  inflexion  which 
agrees  much  more  nearly  with  the  nominal  declension  than  with 
that  of  pronouns  proper  ;  they  also  vary  according  to  the  gender 
of  the  object  designated,  whereas  the  personal  pronouns  have 
only  a  single  form  for  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter :  6  rj  t6, 
but  eyco  for  all  three  genders. 

Section  I. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

§  1.     Terminations. 

(217)  I.  Singular. — 1.  Nominative. — Greek  always  has  the 
ordinary  -s ;  the  feminine  forms  have  no  termination,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  the  masculine  of  the  stem  6.  Latin  has 
as  many  as  three  masculine  terminations  :  (1)  -s,  z-s,  qui-s. 
etc. ;  (2)  short  e,  with  no  further  termination  (still  rather 
obscure),  iste,  ille ;  ^  (3)  l^  which  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  oi  and  which  is  almost  equally  obscui-e;-  lii-c^  qui.  The 
feminine  has  the  ordinary  ending  a;  but  the  stems  which  have 
in  the  masc.  %  =  *oi,  have  in  the  fem.  ae  =  *di,  7iae-c,  quae. 

The  nom.-acc.  neuter  has  a  special  form,  the  same  in  both 
languages :  its  termination  is  -d,  Grreek  to  =  *to-S,  cf.  Latin 
istu-d  =  *isto-d,  aXXo  aliu-d,  tl  qui-d,  etc. 

1  They  may  be  old  vocatives,  cf.  supra  196,  1,  or  imitations  of  the  regular 
ipse,  infra  221,  7. 

2  Cf.  however  219,  1  note. 

238 
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2.  Accusative:  -???,  Gk.  r,  Lat.  -??i :  t6-v,  istu-iu,  etc. 

3.  Ablative  (1):  Gk.  ovrw  ouTW9=:*our(jo8 ;  Lat.  istO  —  *istddj 
ista  =  *istadj  qui  (how)  =  * quid,  etc.^ 

4.  Ablative  (2):  Gk.  -6-Oei',  auro-^ev,^  etc.;  Lat.  ?f?i-(^e  (the 
nasalization  is  imitated  from  inde,  supra  187,  6),  so  also  *cundc 
=  *quon-de  in  alicunde,  cf.  ?6-6i,  *cu-bi. 

5.  Instrumental  (1) :  Gk.  tt^,  aur^,  dAX?'},  etc. ;  Lat.  ^z^a,  ha-c 
(tkis  way),  istd-c,  illd-c.^ 

6.  Instrumented  (2):  Gr.  avTo-cjn  ;*  Lat.  (locative  sense)  «Z^-i, 
*cubl^*qud-bi  in  alicubJ,  u-bi,  from  a  stem  ii-,  found  also  in 
the  comparative  ?r-^er,  aZi-^i  with  final  lengthening  perhaps  on 
the  analogy  of  the  dative,  cf.  ti-bl. 

7.  Locative :  Dor.  rct-Se,  etc.,  Gk.  (illative  sense)  ttoT,  etc., 
Lesb.  a/\/W,  TrrjXvi  (far  off,  cf.  r^Ae);^  Lat.  7u-c  =  72ei-c  =  ( here), 
istl-c,  illi-c.  The  illative  h u-c  =  *lioi-c,  istuc,  illuc,  cur  (why)  = 
*quoi-r  (the  r  is  a  particle  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Gk.  pa  apa), 
corresponds  phonetically  to  the  accented  (not  enclitic)  ttoI. 

8.  Dative. — Greek  has  the  ordinary  dative  endings  in  the 
-0-  and  -«-stems :  rcu,  ra  rrj.  But  in  Latin  the  termination  -i 
of  the  dative,  instead  of  being  added  to  the  final  -o-  or  -a-  of 
the  stem,  appears  to  eliminate  and  supersede  it ;  instead  of  a 
dative  *illo,  *illae,  which  would  seem  to  be  required  by  the 
ace.  illu-m,  illa-m  and  the  corresponding  Greek  forms,  we  have 
ill-l  for  all  three  genders,  as  in  the  imparisyllabic  declension. 
It  is  probable  that  this  ending,  at  first  belonging  exclusively 
to  demonstratives  of  the  imparisyllabic  declension  {qui-s,  i-s), 
was  extended  to  the  others  by  analogy.  This  much  is  certain, 
that,  having  spread  side  by  side  with  the  genitive  termination 
-Ills  (infra),  it  was  added  to  stems  which  were  nominal  in  their 
origin  and  resembled  pronouns  only  in  meaning:  thus  imu-s 
(  =  Gk.  olvo-s)  has  dat.  un-T,  soUu-s  {  =  o\o<;)  solltj  alter  (com- 
parative in  -T€po-)  alter-l,  though  the  nom.-acc.  neut.  unu-m  (not 
*unu-d),  etc.,  would  suffice  to  i^rove  that  their  original  declen- 
sion was  nominal. 

^  Supra  187,  4.     The  nasalization  of  the  adverbial  ablative  hin-c,  istin-c, 
illin-c  is  probably  due  to  the  analogy  of  inde,  infra. 
2  Siqjra  187,  6.  ^  Supra  187,  7. 

4  Supra  187,  8.  ^  Supra  187,  10. 
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9.  Genitive. — lu  Greek  no  peculiarity;  -o-stems,  Tolo=^*T6-(Tyo^ 
-a-stems,  ras,  t^9  ;  imparisyllabic  steras,  nv-o^}  But  in  Latin 
the  genitive  of  the  demonstratives  shows  a  special  termination 
-lus^  shortened  tus^  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  language 
and  is  most  perplexing  to  the  grammarian.  The  following  is 
the  most  probable  explanation  of  its  origin. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  form  ejus.  The  demonstrative 
root  z,  in  its  normal  form  and  with  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -o-, 
may  have  produced  a  stem  *ey-o-  *eo-,  of  w^hich  the  nom.-sing. 
masc.  would  be  *eu-s  (cf.  ace.  eu-m)  and  the  locative  (used  as  geni- 
tive)2  *el.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  root,  when  itself  acting 
as  stem,  has  a  nom.  sing,  i-s,  of  which  the  genitive  would  natu- 
rally be  *i-os  *i-us  (cf.  patr-us).^  Let  ns  suppose  now  that 
these  two  synonymous  forms  were  linked  together  by  a  sort  of 
pleonasm  which  is  very  common  in  all  languages  ;  this  would 
give  the  combination  *ei  ius,  the  transition  of  which  to  ejus 
(often  written  eiius)  is  easy  to  understand.  In  the  same  way, 
to  ^illi^  *isti,  *quoi,  the  regular  genitives  of  the  pronouns  ille, 
iste^  qui^  etc.,  was  attached  the  same  genitive  *ius  of  the 
pronoun  is ;  whence  the  pleonastic  forms  illlus,  istius,  quoius 
(Ep.  Scip.),  in  which  the  accentuation  illhcs  and  not  *illius,^ 
recorded  by  Martianus  Capella,  seems  to  point  to  an  old  con- 
traction from  *illi  ius. 

Are  there  any  direct  proofs  in  favour  of  this  ingenious 
hypothesis  ?  No,  but  indirect  proofs  are  abundant.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  certain  that  the  genitives  in  -l-  (fem.  -ae)  existed 
in  the  demonstratives;  they  are  found  occasionally  in  the 
comic  poets,  e.g.  istimodi,  aliae  rel  in  Lucretius.  As  to  *ius^ 
F.  Meunier  has  thought  himself  justified  in  reading  it  in  a 
verse  of  Plautus,  where  it  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  two 
manuscripts.^  Lastly,  nothing  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
genius  of  popular  language  than  pronominal  pleonasm  ;  we  have 
only  to  compare,  in  vulgar  French,  the  phrases,  "  I'homme  quHl 
vient,  cet  homme  que  tu  lui  as  pris  son  couteau,"  and  in  German 

1  Supra  187,  11,  and  204,  14.  2  Supra  187,  10. 

3  Su;)m 204,  14.  "*  Cf.  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  iii.  p.  187. 

5  Set  eccum  parasitum  quoi  mi  ius  anxilidst  opus,  Persa  83.  We  certainly 
find  quorum  eorum  in  Trinum.  1023,     Cf.  Mem.  Soc.  Ling.  i.  p.  45. 
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decleusion  the  double  dative  dejien,  the  double  genitive  derer^ 
etc.     [Cf.  the  pleonastic  use  of  icldch  in  vulgar  English.] 

However  this  may  be,  this  termination  -lus  was  wrongly 
extended  to  a  certain  number  of  stems  of  nominal  origin : 
un-ius^  sol-ufs,  alter-ius,  ntr-ius^  neutr-ius,  ull-ius^^  null-ius. 
This  corruption  is  not  very  ancient ;  nfdll  is  still  found  in  the 
comic  poets,  and  neutrum  meaning  "the  neuter  gender"  always 
has  neutri  in  the  genitive. 

(218)  II.  Dual:  only  in  Greek;  no  peculiarity,  except  that 
the  fem.  is  not  used,  the  masc.-neut.  taking  its  place  :  too  not  ra, 
Tolv  not  ratr,  rovroi  not  Tavrd,  etc.,  rw  rjixipa  (the  two  days). 

(219)  III.  Pluml. — 1.  Nominative. — The  termination  of 
masc.  and  fem.  parisyllabic  stems  is  *-?/,  which  we  have  already 
seen  introduced  into  the  nominal  stems :  ^  Gk.  (Dor.)  ro-i^  ra-i 
(ot,  ai) ;  Lat.  isti  =  *isto-i^  istae  =  *ista-i.  Imparisyllabic  stems 
have  *-es :  nV-e?.  The  termination  of  the  nom.-acc.  neut.  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  nouns :  ra,  aura,  rtV-a.^  So  also  in  Latin 
ista^  ilia,  qui-a  (probably  neut.  pi.  of  qui-s) ;  but  we  also  find 
an  ending  ae,  hae-c,  quae,  istae-c,  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
clear.^ 

2.  The  accusative,  locative,  and  instrumental-dative-ablative 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  corresponding  nominal  stems. 

3.  Genitive. — In  the  pro-ethnic  period  the  pronominal  gen.  pi. 
had  a  special  termination  *-som,  proved  by  the  Sanskrit  demon- 
stratives (masc.-neut.  te-sam,  fem.  td-sam).  This  termination 
can  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  masc.-neut.  of  Greek  demonstratives, 
which  have  been  assimilated  to  the  nominal  stems,  rtov,  toutwi', 
Udvoiv ;  at  the  most  it  would  only  be  possible  to  recognise  it 
in  the  Doric  accentuation  tovtojv  —  ^TovTo-croiv.  But  in  the  fem. 
we  have  Dor.  rar,  Att.  Taiv  =  Lesb.  racuv  =  *Td-orcov,  and  Dor. 
ravrav  =  *TavTa-cr(ov.  So  also  in  Latin  :  fem.  hcl-rum  =  *ha-siim, 
istd-rum,  etc.;  masc.-neut.  ho-ritm,  probably  for  *h5-rum  = 
*hd-som,  with  lengthening  of  the  thematic  vowel  on  the  analogy 
of  hd-riim.^ 

^  fdlus  =  *oin-los,  diminutive  of  Unus. 

2  Supra  189,  1.  3  Supra  206,  2. 

*  Probably  it  is  due  to  the  addition  of  a  demonstrative  element  -i  (cf.  Gk. 
oi'Toa-i),  so  that  quae  =  *qua-i,  and  so  also  in  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem., 
qui,  quae,  etc.  ^  Cf.  supra  189,  7. 
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§  2.     Stems, 

(220)  I.  Greek. — 1.  Stem  o-  to-  (demonstrative  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer,  wliere  the  article  is  unknown,  article  and 
relative  pronoun  in  that  of  Herodotus,  article  only  in  ordinary 
Grreek,  except  in  the  expression  6  /xev  .  .  .  6  Se  .  .  .).  In  Indo- 
European,  the  two  stems  *so-  Ho-  alternated  in  declension ;  the 
first  characterized  only  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem.  (both 
without  termination,  *so^  *sd) ;  the  second  appeared  in  all  other 
cases.  This  is  also  what  happens  in  Grreek,  especially  in  Doric, 
where  the  nom.  pi.  masc.  and  fem.  is  rot  Ta( ;  but  in  ordinary 
Greek  the  analogy  of  6  rj  produced  ol  at.  The  dual  tw  (ra) 
everywhere  remained  unchanged. 

By  the  addition  to  this  stem  of  the  particle  Se,  there  was 
formed  a  demonstrative  of  more  precise  meaning,  oSe  ySe  roSe,^ 
corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  French  "voici"  (here  is).  The 
declension  is  the  same  as  before ;  the  particle  is  indeclinable, 
but  by  analogy  the  case-endings  were  sometimes  added  to  it, 
loc.  pi.  Toto-Secrt  and  To2aSe<TcrLv  (Od.  xxi.  93,  ii.  47)  in  Homer,  gen. 
pi.  TcovSeoov  in  a  fragment  of  Alcaeus. 

2.  Stem  ovro-  (a  demonstrative  contrasted  with  the  former 
as  meaning  "  voila  "  (there  is)  and  with  the  following  one  as 
meaning  "  this  "  ).  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  pronoun,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  it  the 
stems  6-,  t6-,  combined  in  different  ways,  whence  arises  the 
exact  parallel  between  the  two  declensions  6  rj  to,  t6v  ttjv  etc., 
and  ovTo<i  avTY]  TovTOj  TovTov  TavTTjv,  ctc.^  Heucc  thc  Doric  nom. 
pi.  masc.  and  fem.,  tovtol  ravrai,  is  the  only  regular  one  ;  the 
ordinary  forms  ovtol  avrai  are  imitated  from  ovto<;  avrrj  and  ol  at. 
The  influence  of  analogy  did  not  stop  there;  the  Panhellenic 
ablative  is  ovtw^  not  ^tovtw  ;  we  find  in  inscriptions  forms  like 
ovTov  and  ovtwv  ;  and  lastly  the  stem  tovto-  nowhere  appears  in 
the  declension  of  compounds  Jike  tolovto's  Toa-ovTo<;,  gen.  tolovtov^ 
etc.     Moreover,  the  regular  nom.  sing.  neut.  tolovto  too-ovto  is 

^  Cf.  the  illative  oUovde,  supra  187,  11,  last  note. 

2  Notice  however  that  the  common  gen.  pi.  is  tovtwv  for  all  three  genders, 
not  *TavTwv  in  the  fem.  (cf.  in  the  adjectives  (piXuv  in  all  genders,  supra 
195,  7),  but  in  Doric  regularly  ravrav. 
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superseded  in  Attic,  and  already  to  some  extent  even  in  Homer, 
by  a  nominative  with  a  nominal  termination,  tolovtov  too-ovtov. 

3.  Stem  Kclvo-  (that) :  Hom.  Ketvog  and  eK-etvos,  Attic  prose 
iKelvos,  Lesbian  Krjvo'g,  Dor.  Krjvo<:  and  Ty]vo<s.  Its  origin  is 
obscure  ;  it  has  no  special  peculiarity. 

4.  Stem  avTo-  (pronoun  denoting  identity) :  the  oxytone  accen- 
tuation seems  to  separate  it  etymologically  from  the  preceding 
stemSji  but  in  any  case  it  has  been  entirely  assimilated  to  them 
in  its  declension. 

5.  Stem  o- :  relative  pronoun  o-s  -^  o  (  =  *6'-S),  identical  with 
Sk.  ijd-s  yd  yd-d,  which  presupposes  a  primitive  stem  *y6-. 
The  epigraphic  form  (Locr.)  Fotl^  like  the  adverbial  ablative  w?, 
seems  to  belong  to  a  different  stem  *sic6-.^ 

6.  Stems  tto-  tl-  t€-  =  I.-E.  *qo-  *ql-  *qe-y'  interrogative  and 
indefinite  pronouns  (enclitics  in  the  last  case). 

A.  *7ro-s  TTd  TTO,  Ion.  *k6-^  ky/  k6,  not  used  in  the  nominative, 
but  frequent  in  the  other  cases ;  ttws  ttoO^v  ttol  ttov  ttoOlj  Ion.  kw?, 
etc.,  cf.  comparative  TroTepos  and  Korcpo'^. 

B.  Tt-?  Tt  =  Lat.  qui-s  qui-d.  As  is  shouai  by  Latin  and 
Sanskrit,  the  stem  ends  in  -i- :  hence  the  ace.  sing,  masc.-fem. 
should  be  *Ti-v.  To  this  form  ^ri-v  was  pleonastically  added  a 
new  accusative  suffix,  rtV-a,  and  from  riv-a  was  formed  the  false 
stem  T6V-,  on  which  nearly  all  the  declension  is  based  :  *  sing. 
riv-a  Ttv-09  tlv-i  ;  pi.  rtV-e?  rtV-as  riv-a  tif-cov.  But  the  true  stem 
ri-  is  Still  traceable  :— (a)  in  the  nom.-acc.  sing,  neut.,  Tt  =  *Tt-S; 
(/5)  in  the  loc.  pi.  rt-o-t,  which  cannot  be  explained  through 
*rLv-(ri',  (y)  in  the  word  ao-o-a,  Att.  arra  (nom.-acc.  pi.  neut.),  in 
which  the  group  era-  rr  is  simply  the  representative  of  the  group 
ry  of  the  neut.  pi.  *Tt-a  =  Lat.  qui-a^  pronounced  as  a  mono- 
sjdlable  *ry-a.^ 

1  Cf.  Blem.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  pp.  96  and  139. 

2  The  word  ws  in  Homer  often  makes  a  preceding  vowel  long  by  position  ; 
we  must  therefore  read  fws,  e.g.  II.  iv.  471,  vi.  US,  etc.  Cf.  however  L. 
Havet,  Melanges  Renier,  p.  371.  ^  Cf.  supra  57,  1.  ^ 

*  Cf.  supra  213. — Zend  however  has  an  accusative  cin-eni  =  rlv-a. 

5  Supra  39  C  5.  The  initial  a  is  simply  the  final  a  of  the  neuter  word 
which  necessarily  preceded  the  encUtic  *rta  ;  thus  in  Od.  xix.  218,  we  ought 
really  to  read  ^oTTTroId  a<ra  instead  of  '  birnot'  &<xaa;  cf.  in  French  m\imie 
(my  dear)  written  ma  mie,  whence  the  word  une  viie.  [So  in  English  a  nadder 
has  become  an  adder,  and  conversely  an  eke-name  (i.e.  an  additional  name) 
is  now  a  mck-name.'] 
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C.  T€-,  not  used  in  the  nominative,  often  replaces  tlv-  in  the 
oblique  cases  (especially  in  Attic  and  Herodotus) :  Horn,  t€o 
Teoiv ;  New  Ion.  rev  reoicn  ;  Att.  rov  rw,  etc. 

7.  The  stem  o-  may  be  combined  with  each  of  the  preceding 
stems  in  turn,  to  form  various  indefinite  pronouns.  The  form 
of  composition  is  both  syntactical  and  non-syntactical. ^ 

A.  With  TTo-  Ko- :  non- syntactical  o-tto)?.  Ion.  o-kcos,  etc. ;  syn- 
tactical, probably  nom.-acc.  sing.  neut.  *  oS-ttoS  ^  *oS-ko8,  whence 
the  stems  o-mro-  okko-,  and  hence  the  doublets  oVcos  ottttojs,  okojs 
oKKcos,  etc. 

B.  With  TL-.  generally  syntactical  :'^  oo--rts,  yj-jis,  *oS-Ti,  whence 
Homeric  orn,  gen.  ov-nvo';,  etc.  The  form  on  arose  later,  after 
the  loss  of  the  final  8  of  ^oS,  through  the  simple  juxtaposition 
of  o  and  TL.  The  nom.-acc.  pi.  neut.  is  artm,  but  also  (Att.) 
arra  =  ^arya  =  *a-Tta. 

C.  With  re- :  non-syntactical  in  the  forms  o-tgv  (Hom.  gen. 
6tt€0j  Od.  i.  124),  o-TO).  which  may  be  substituted  in  Attic  for 
ovTLvos,  ujTti/t,  etc. ;  syntactical  with  re  indeclinable  in  the  forms 
wT€  (II.  i.  279),  wa-Tc  (so  that),  etc. 

8.  The  stems  tto,-  to-  and  -o-  in  secondary  derivation  form 
various  correlative  words,  such  as  -itot^  (Dor.  ttoku)  tot^  ore, 
TToto-s  Toto-s  olo-^^  TTocro-s  TocTo-s  o(To-<;  (aud  ocTo-o-?,  au  obscurc 
form),  and  similarly  oTrore  oTnrore,  etc.  But  these  stems  have 
nothing  pronominal  about  them  except  the  root,  and  their 
declension  is  purely  nominal,  e.g.  neut.  olo-v,  not  *olo. 

9.  The  pronoun  6  Selva  (so  and  so),  gen.  tov  h€Li'o<;,  or  better 
indeclinable,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  explained.-^ 

(22i)  II.  Latin. — 1.  Is:  the  two  stems  i-  and  eo-,  which 
both  come  from  the  root  i  (one,  cf.  Grk.  to-s  and  oto-?,  one,  alone), ^ 
alternate  somewhat  capriciously  in  declension  : — Sing. :  nom. 
is,  ea,  i-d ;  ace.  eu-m,  ea-m  (arch.  ^-??^),  i-cl ;  abl.  eo,  ea ;  dat.  el ; 
gen.  ejus  =  *el  lus.     Plur. :   nom.  ef,  and  more   commonly  il 

1  Supra  176. 

^  Cf.  Kdinre<Te  =  *Ka.T  irfcre. 

■^  Sometimes  non-syntactical  in  Homer,  oVtm  (Od.  viii.  204),  drtvas  (II.  xv. 
492). 

4  For  the  most  recent  etymology  see  Baunack,  Stud.  i.  p.  46,  •who  writes 
it  as  one  word,  bdelva. 

^  Cf.    vpra  108  and  109. 
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(through  intrusion  of  the  vowel  of  z-s)/  eae,  ea  :  ace.  eos,  eels,  ea  ; 
clat.-abl.  {ets)  iis ;  gen.  eo-rum,  ea-ricm. 

2.  HJc. — To  the  demonstrative  stem  lio-  is  added  in  declen- 
sion an  indeclinable  particle  -ce,  syncopated  to  -c ;  all  the  cases 
do  not  take  it ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  capable  of  being  added, 
under  one  of  these  forms,  to  the  majority  of  demonstrative 
words.^ — Sing. :  nom,  hic,  haec,  hoc  (the  o  is  long  only  by 
position,  the  true  spelling  would  be  *hdcc^h6d-ce);  ace.  liun-c 
=  '^h6m-(\  lian-c^  ho-c ;  abl.  hoc,  hd-c  :  dat.  hui-c  and  gen. 
hujus,  probably  influenced  by  the  vocal  ism  of  cul  and  cujus 
(infra). — PI. :  nom.  hi,  hae,  hae-c  ;  ace.  has,  lias,  liaec  ;  dat.-abl. 
lus]  gen.  honun,  ha-vum. 

3.  Iste. — This  word  is  probably  a  combination  of  the  two 
stems  i-  and  to-,  and  hence  ought  to  be  declined  :  nom.  masc. 
^i-s  tu-s,  fern.  *ea  ta,  ace.  *eum  tu-m ;  but  the  element  is  has 
ceased  to  be  declined. — Sing. :  nom.  istus  (arch.)  and  istc,  ista, 
istud;  ace.  istum,  istam,  istud;  abl.  Isto,  istd  ;  dat.  isti ;  gen, 
istius  =  *istl  ius. — Plur. :  nom.  istl,  istae,  ista  (and  istaec  on  the 
analogy  of  haec) ;  ace.  istos,  etc. 

4.  Ollus, — This  archaic  pronoun,  of  which  numerous  forms 
are  found  in  old  Latin  and  the  dative  olll  even  in  Yergil, 
ought  probably  to  be  written  olus,  if  we  may  judge  fi'om  the 
adverbial  form  olim  (formerly) ;  but  its  etymology  is  unknown. 
The  spelling  with  II  is  due  to  the  analog}^  of  the  following 
word,  of  which  it  seemed  to  be  merely  a  doublet. 

5.  Ille. — The  declension  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  iste. 

6.  *Isdem,  whence  Idem,  pronoun  denoting  identit5\ — In 
formation  it  is  to  be  compared  with  o-Se;  the  pronoun  is  declined 
and  the  particle  added  always  remains  unchanged.  The 
genitive  ejusdem  for  *ejudem  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  ejus,  c£ 
cujusdam,  etc. 

7.  Ipse. — This  pronoun  likewise  contains  an  indeclinable 
particle  -pse  and  ought  to  be  declined  *is-pse,  ea-psc,  "^ipse 
^*id-pse,  ace.  *eum-pse,  etc.  Some  of  these  forms  exist  as 
archaisms,  and  the  abl.  fem.  sing,  ea-pse  survived  even  to  the 

1  And  to  dissimilate  it  from  the  dat.  sing. 

^  E.g.  hiljitsce  and  even  liocce  where  the  particle  occurs  twice  over,  also 
istlc,  illic,  etc. 
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latest  period  of  Latin  in  tlie  adyerbial  phrase  reapse  (realljO 
=  *reeapse.  But,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  tlie  pronoun  as  it 
appeared  in  the  form  of  the  nom.  sing.  neut.  became  indeclin- 
able, and  the  particle  was  declined,^  so  that  the  declension  of 
ipse  became  exactly  like  that  of  iste^  with  the  exception  of  the 
neuter  ipsum  instead  of  *ipsiid. 

8.  Stems  quo-  =  (yk.  tto- (relative  pronoun)  and  5?«*-  =  Gk.  rt- 
(interrogative  and  indefinite). — These  two  stems,  closely  allied 
both  in  form  and  function,  were  to  some  extent  confused  in 
their  declension,  so  that  each  of  them  owes  part  of  its  declension 
to  the  other  :  for  a  stem  qui-  in  the  gen.  pi.  could  only  become 
qui-um^^  not  quo-rum^  and  again  the  dat.  pi.  of  quo-  was  quis 
(cf.  cquis),  not  qui-bus.^ 

A.  Quo-. — Sing.:  nom.  qui,  quae,  quod;  ace.  quern  (borrowed 
from  quis,  the  true  accus.  quo7n  remaining  as  a  conjunction 
denoting  time),  qua-m,^  quo-d;  abl.  quo,  qua]  dat.  cul^ 
quoi-ei]  gen.  ciljus^quojus  =  quoi-ius{?). — Plur. :  nom.  quei 
qui,  quae,  quae  ;  ace.  quOs,  quels,  quae  ;  dat.-abl.  qiieis  quls 
(arch,  and  poet.),  in  prose  qui-lms  (borrowed  from  qui-s) ;  gen. 
quo-rum,  qua-rum. 

B.  Qui-. — Sing. :  nom.  masc.  qui-s,  Osc. p)i-s,  fem.  arch,  qui-s,^ 
class,  quae  (borrowed  from  the  preceding  stem),  neut.  ciui-d ; 
ace.  quern  for  *c[Ui-m  (cf.  avem  for  avim),  quam  (borrowed), 
quid  ;  abl.  quo,  qua  (both  borrowed) ;  dat.  cul ;  gen.  cujus. — 
Plur.  :  arch.  nom.  masc.-fem.  ques  ^  (cf.  aves),  neut.  *qui-a 
(preserved  as  a  conjunction),  in  classical  usage  qui,  cjuae,  quae 
(all  borrowed) ;  ace.  quos,  cptcls,  quae  (do.) ;  regular  dat.-abl. 
qui-bus,  but  also  queis  (borrowed) ;  lastly,  gen.  quorum  and 
quarum. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  combinations  qui- 
cumque,     qul-libet,     qmdam^^quis-dam,    aliquis,    etc.,    the 

^  Cf.  in  French  the  pi.  quelconques,  which  ought  to  be  *quelsconque. 

2  This  genitive  really  existed,  according  to  the  grammarians. 

3  Quihus  even  gave  rise  to  the  barbarism  Jilhm  {I  long  because  of  Ms?)  or 
%hvs  =  *iibus,  which  is  found  in  Plant.  Curcxd.  506. 

•^  "Which  likewise  fulfils  the  function  of  a  conjunction  (comparative)  ;  the 
correlatives  are  turn  {tiin-c)  and  tarn,  ace.  masc.  and  fem.  of  the  stem  to-. 
5  We  find  in  Plautus  {Epid.  509)  :  qiiis  illaec  est  mulier  ?  etc, 
«  Which   is   found   several   times   repeated   in   the   Senatusconsultum  de 
Bacchanalibus. 
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declension  of  wliich  differs   in   no   respect  from  that   of  qui 
and  quis. 

Section  II. 

PERSONAL   PRONOUNS. 

§  1.     Stems. 

(222)  What  makes  the  declension  of  the  personal  pronouns 
very  complicated  and  often  obscure,  is  not  merely  the  unusual 
character  of  several  terminations,  but  also  and  more  especially 
the  n-iultiplicity  of  the  stems  which  alternate  in  the  declension 
of  each  pronoun.  Hence  it  is  important  to  determine  at  the 
outset  these  stems  and  the  various  forms  which  each  of  them 
may  assume. 

I.  In  the  I  St  person,  three  stems  :  (1)  that  of  the  nomina- 
tive singular,  which  is  an  isolated  form,  (2)  "^me-  (m-)  and  (3) 
*no-. 

1.  Nom.  sing. :  Gk.  eyco,  Lat.  *ego  ego  ;  the  Sk.  cihcim  suggests 
that  the  nasal  at  the  end  of  the  G-reek  doublet  eywv  (Hom.), 
Boeot.  icov,  is  not  wholly  epenthetical. 

2.  Strong  stem  *we-,  weak  *??i-,  in  all  the  other  cases  of  the 
sing,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  stems  *eme-  and  *em-,  likewise 
occur,  but  only  in  Greek.i  There  is  also  the  stem  *m-  with 
an  unexplained,  but  prunitive,  addition,  *-smc-  *-sm-,-  which 
appears  in  the  Greek  plural,  namely,  nom.  pi.  (I-esb.)  a/x/x€s  = 
^a(rfxe{^)^*nsme  (cf.  Germ,  uns  [Eng.  us])  =  *m-sm-dj  as  v/x/xc? 
=  *yu-sm-4  infra. 

3.  Stem  *no-  (cf.  Sk.  ace  pi.  nas),  in  the  Greek  dual  and 
Latin  plural. 

(223)  II.  In  the  2nd  person,  four  stems,  *teic-  {tu-,  tic-, 
etc.),  *?/«-,  *?fO-,  and  lastly  ^crcfio-  (exclusively  Greek). 

1.  The  stem  Heic-  is  common  to  Greek  and  Latin,  where  it 
characterizes  the  whole  of  the  singular.     In  the  nominative  the 

1  Is  tliis  due  to  prothesis?  or  (which  seems  very  improbable)  to  the 
analogy  of  670;  ?  or,  lastly,  were  they  primitive  forms,  to  be  compared  with 
the  manifold  stems  of  the  other  pronouns,  but  lost  everywhere  except  in 
Greek  ?     The  question  seems  insoluble. 

2  Cf.  Sk.  sma  and  Lat.  met  =  *sme-d  (ablative?),  intensive  particles. 
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to  is  a  vowel,  e.g.  primitively  *tU  and  *tu^  which  may  be  seen 
respectively  in  the  Doric  tv  {tv)  and  Lat.  tu  (of.  Hom.  Tvvr}, 
II.  xix,  10).  In  the  other  cases  there  is  an  alternation  between 
the  forms  *tewe,-  Heiv-,  Hwe-  and  Hic-.  In  Doric  and  Latin 
the  10  after  the  t  is  simply  dropped.  But,  in  the  other  Grreek 
dialects,  the  group  tF  becomes  o-,  e.g.  ace.  cre  =  Tf€;  then,  the 
initial  a  spreading  throughout  the  whole  declension,  Lesbian, 
Ionic,  Attic  and  the  kolvtj  have  in  the  nom.  sing,  av  instead  of 
the  regular  Doric  tv  (Boeot.  tov  =  tv). 

2.  The  stem  *yu-,  with  the  addition  *-sm-^  characterizes  the 
plural  in  Greek  as  in  Sanskrit  (abl.  yusmdt,  like  asmdt  in  the 
1st  pers.) :  Lesb.  -u/a/xc?  for  *{;/x,/x€9,  Dor.  vfxe'i  (long  v)^  etc. 

3.  Stem  *wo-  (cf.  Sk.  ace.  pi.  vas) :  in  the  Latin  plural. 

4.  Stem  *a-(^o-  (?) :  in  the  Greek  dual,  with  no  parallel  else- 
where ;  of  unknown  origin,  like  the  stem  *o-0e-  of  the  3rd  person. 

(224)  III.  In  the  3rd  person,  two  stems,  *sew-  and  *cr<^€- 
(in  Greek  alone),  but  only  the  former  is  primitive.  It  is  quite 
certain,  indeed,  and  Latin  alone  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
factji  that  the  stem  *seic-  served  both  for  the  singular  and  plural. 
Further,  the  pronoun  *seic-  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong 
to  the  3rd  person ;  it  is  the  reflexive  pronoun  for  all  persons  and 
numbers.^  From  the  point  of  view  of  Indo-European  sjmtax 
phrases  like  ego  se  geram  (J  shall  behave  myself)^  vos  sibi 
placetis  {you  please  yourselves),  amisimus  suam  matre^n  {ice 
have  lost  our  mother),  quin  sine  rivali  seque  et  sua  solus  amares, 
etc.,  would  be  quite  correct,  and  we  still  find  corresponding 
usages  at  the  present  day  in  the  Slavonic  languages.  In  Latin, 
this  pronoun  remained  strictly  reflexive,  but  in  its  use  was 
restricted  to  the  3rd  person.  In  Greek  the  corruption  went 
much  farther ;  the  pronoun  I-  was  used,  either  as  reflexive,  or 
as  a  simple  pronoun  of  the  3rd  person,  and  we  know  that 
Homeric  usage  is  invariable  in  this  respect.  Hence  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  create  a  plural  for  it,  and  the  stem  *o-<^e-,  the  origin 
of  which  is  very  obscure,^  was  called  upon  to  fulfil  this  function. 

^  Its  evidence  is  likewise  confirmed  by  that  of  Sanskrit,  Teutonic,  and 
Slavonic;  cf.  Germ,  sie  irren  sich  (they  deceive  themselves). 

2  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  has  no  nominative. 

^  Is  it  an  instrumental  in  -0t  of  the  stem  aP-,  e.g.  a-cplu,  which,  being 
taken  for  a  dat.  pi.  and  wrongly  divided  c^-tV,  gave  rise  to  an  imaginary 
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Then,  in  the  classical  period,  both  stems  fell  into  partial  disuse  ; 
as  pronouns  of  the  3rd  person  the  demonstratives  oSto?,  atTos, 
etc.,  were  used,  and  in  the  reflexive  sense  I-  barely  survived 
except  in  the  combination  eavroV. 

The  single  stem  of  this  pronoun  takes  the  four  forms  *scitx'-, 
*sezc--,  *sice-  and  *si<;-.  The  Latin  declension  retains  only  the 
last  two,  in  which  the  group  sw  becomes  s.  In  Greek,  initial  a 
is  changed  to  the  rough  breathing  and  medial  f  disappears,  e.g. 
ace.  ee  =  *o-ef-e;  on  the  other  hand,  initial  a?  is  changed  to  the 
rough  breathing,  e.g.  e  =  *o-F-e.  Hence  the  doublets  which 
characterize  the  whole  of  this  declension.  Hence  also,  even  in 
Attic,  the  double  form  kavrov  =  *cre.?'  avTOV  and  avTov  =  *crf'  avrov., 
and  so  also  in  the  2nd  person,  creavroV  corrupted  from  *T€avrov 
=  *Tef'  ai'Tov,  and  the  recrular  cravT6v  =  *TF^  aurdv. 


§  2.     Terminations. 

(225)  I.  Singular.— ^Ye  may  represent  the  Greek  and  Latin 
declension  concisely  as  follows,  placing  on  the  same  line  the 
forms  recognised  as  being  morphologically  identical. 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

N. 
A. 

Ab. 

iy(J},  ego. 
ifie  /J.€,  vie. 
fme. 

TV,  av,  tu. 
rfe'^  re,  <xe, 
te. 
ae-dev. 

te. 

a,  e'  (Lesb. 
se  (sed). 
'i-dev. 

fe),  se. 

0. 
6. 

D. 

\mi-hl. 

Toi    croi. 
ti-hl. 

€0?,  or. 
si-hl. 

7. 

L.( 

?)  iix-iu. 

T€-iv,   TIV. 

iiv,  'iv  {fjuv, 

viv) . 

8. 

r  efMelo  efjt-eo  e/xov. 

Tio  T€v,  aeio 

cre'o  aov. 

do  €0  eC  ov. 

9. 
10. 

G. 

<  e/j.€OS  ifievs  ifxovs. 
^wel,  {vns). 

rios,  reus. 
till,  {Hs). 

ovs  (?).       : 
sill,  (sis?) 

1.  The  nominative  has  been  explained,  sujjra  222  and  223. 

2.  Divergent  forms  appear  already  in  the  accusative;  the 
long  vowel  of  Latin  is  confirmed  by  Sk.  md,  tva;  the  Greek 
formations  represent,  either  another  accusative,  equally  primi- 

stem  O-0-,  to  which  other  terminations  were  afterwards  added?  But  in  this 
case  we  should  expect  a  vowel  between  the  a  and  0.  The  problem  still 
remains  to  be  solved,  in  spite  of  many  learned  attempts  to  do  so. 

1  Much  more  probably  a  mere  contraction  of  mihl. 

2  ^Ye  find  in  Hesychius  rp^'ae.     Kprjres.     Cf.  siqjra  40  in  fine. 
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tive,  containing  a  short  vowel,  or  perhaps  the  ablative,  which 
we  are  about  to  consider,  confused  with  the  accusative. 

3.  The  Sanskrit  ablative  mat,  tvdt  would  require  in  Cireek 
an  ablative  *fxe8,  *Tfe8,  ^o-feSj  whence  fxe,  ere,  e,  which  are  found 
in  the  accusative.  In  Latin  *7ned  became  med  through  the 
analogy  of  the  long  vowel  of  the  ace.  me,  then  the  d  was 
dropped  after  a  long  vowel :  me,  te,  se.  The  last  word,  meaning 
"by  oneself,  apart,"  was  afterwards  used  in  the  sense  of  "  with- 
out "  {se  dolo,  without  fraud),  and  also  as  a  verbal  prefix,  e.g. 
se-cedere,  literally  "to  go  by  oneself,"  se-cernere,  se-cludere, 
etc.  But  the  primitive  form  with  short  vowel  still  survives  in 
the  disjunctive  sed  (but),  literally  "  this  point  being  put  on  one 
side,  except  that.  .  .  ." 

4.  The  ablative  in  -6ev  needs  no  explanation.^ 

5.  The  termination  of  the  Greek  dative  is  -ot :  1st  pers.  Ifx-oi 
and  enclitic  jx-oi  The  2nd  person  was  already  Hoy  in  Indo- 
European  (Sk.  te),  which  explains  the  fact  that,  even  in  Ionic- 
Attic,  the  non-assibilated  form  rot  occurs  as  an  expletive 
particle ;  hence  o-ot,  like  crv,  is  analogical.  In  the  3rd  person 
ot  =  *o-f-ot  (Lesb.  fot),  and  cot^^cref-ot  perhaps  on  the  analogy 
of  the  strong  cases. 

6.  The  Latin  dative  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  form 
md-hyam,  tu-hhyam.  But  the  correspondence  is  incomplete ; 
it  is  probable  that  the  Latin  termination  was  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  nominal  dative  {patrl).  The  law  reg-ulating  iambic 
words  allowed  the  scansion  milu,  tihi,  sihi,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  classical  language. 

7.  We  have  treated  as  a  locative  the  case  in  -tv,  which  might 
likewise,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  instrumental,  a  dative, 
or  even  an  accusative.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  often  used  as  an 
accusative,  probably  on  account  of  its  final  nasal.  The  forms 
€>iV  and  TtV  are  Doric,  and  are  especially  common  in  Theocritus  ;2 
we  find  TeiV  =  *Te--tV  in  Homer  (II.  xi.  201),  Kv  =  *a'r-Lv  in  Cretan 
inscriptions;  the  forms  Iv  and  iLv  =  *aef-Lv  rest  almost  entirely 
on  the  evidence  of  the  grammarians.  But,  as  a  substitute  for 
Lv  (him),  we  very  often  find,  with  a  dative  or  accusative  function, 

1  Supra  187,  6. 

2  This  author  also  very  often  uses  the  nom.  sing,  tu  as  an  accusative. 
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in  Homer  /xtV,  in  the  tragic  poets  vlv  (even  in  the  plural) ;  the 
origin  of  this  initial  nasal  has  not  yet  been  clearly  explained.^ 
The  vowel  of  the  termination  is  generally  short;  Theocritus, 
however,  always  has  the  scansion  ifTiv  and  tIv,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  plural  ^  show  the  same 
alternation. 

8.  The  forms  e/x€to,  etc.,  go  back  quite  naturally  to  *ffxi-ayo  : 
Horn,  cyueto,  Ifxio,  New  Ion.  and  New  Dor.  e/xev.  New  Dor.  and 
Att.  ejxov  (enclitic  /xeG  yu-ov),  etc.^ 

9.  The  forms  e/xeo9,  e'/xevs,  etc.,  are  Doric,  and  due  to  the 
analogy  of  the  genitives  of  the  imparisyllabic  declension.^ 

10.  The  Latin  genitive  mei^  tui,  sul,  is  the  genitive  of  a 
possessive  adjective  transferred  to  the  pronominal  declension.^ 
The  archaic  genitives  viTs,  tiSy  come  from  the  imparisyllabic 
declension. 

(226)  II.  Dual. — The  dual  forms  (1)  rtot  rw,  vojtV  vcor,  (2) 
crc^Co'i  o-(jioj,  crc^totV  cr<;6ajj',  (3)  (very  rare)  crc^we  cr(/)cou',  are  isolated, 
and  probably  new  formations. 

(227)  III.  Plural. — The  same  is  the  case,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  with  the  plural  forms.  In  fact,  it  is  now  established 
beyond  all  possible  dispute  that  originally  the  plural  termina- 
tions differed  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  singular  ;  in  other 
words,  the  idea  of  plurality  lay,  not  in  the  terminations,  but  in 
the  stem.  Sanskrit,  for  example,  has  in  the  abl.  pi.  asmdf, 
yusvidt,  just  like  tncit^  tvcit  in  the  abl.  sing.  But  already  in 
Sanskrit,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  Indo-Earopean  period,  the 
plural  terminations  of  the  nouns  and  demonstratives  were 
transferred  analogically  to  the  personal  pronouns.  In  Greek 
there  still  remain  some  traces  of  the  primitive  usage.  There 
are  none  in  Latin. 

A.  Greek. — 1.  The  nominative,  as  far  back  as  it  can  be 
traced  in  Greek,  already  has  the  ending  -9,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  nominal  plural  :  *d/x/xe9,  t'/x/xe?,  whence  Hom.  and  Lesb. 
afxfxes^  r/x/^€9,  Dor.  d/xe?  (long  a,  the  rough  breathing  probably  on 

^  We  must  take  into  account  the  probable  confusion  between  tV  =  *cr,--tV 
and  t-i'  =  Lat.  i-m,  ace.  of  the  pronominal  stem  i-,  supra  221,1.  On  the 
nasal  of  /xtV  and  viv,  cf.  Baunack,  Stud.  i.  p.  48. 

2  Supra  187,  11.  ^  ^j,^;,.^  204,  14.  ^  cf.  infra  227  B. 
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the  analogy  of  vixh)^  v/xi^  (long  v)^  Boeot.  ou/xe?,  etc.  The  Homeric, 
Ionic,  and  Attic  forms  ly/xets,  vfx€i<s  (long  v)  are  due  to  the  analogy 
of  the  nom.  pi.  of  the  stems  in  -ea--}  and  the  stem  crc^e-,  which 
is  much  later  than  the  others,  nowhere  appears  except  with 
this  long  termination,  o-^ct?. 

2.  Accusative. — The  oldest  forms  are  a/^/xc,  vjxl^.€^  acfie,-  found 
in  Homer  (Dor.  a/x,e,  v/xe,  cr<^e,  and  Lesb.  ao-^e.).  But,  as  early 
as  the  Homeric  period,  there  were  formed  on  the  model  of 
■)7/x€ts,  etc.,  the  new  accusatives  y}ixia<?^  v/xea?,  o-^ea? ; -^  the  same 
forms  appear  in  New  Ionic  ;  Att.  -^/xa?,  v/xS?,  or^as,  and  in  poetry 
riixas,  vfias,  cr<^a5  (II.  V.  567).^  The  last  word  .even  has  a  nom.- 
acc.  neut.  o-<^ea  in  Herodotus  and  the  Attic  poets. 

3.  Locative  (dative). — Originally  probably  *afxfj.lv  ^vjxplv  (like 
€}dv  tIv  in  the  sing.) :  Hom.  and  Lesb.  a/x/xt  (II.  ix.  427)  a/x/xu-, 
v/x/xi  (II.  vi.  77)  v/x/xtv,  (Tffitv  dcr(/)t;  Dor.  a^Iv  d/xtV,  Vfilv  (Bceot.  ovjuuv) 
v/XLV,  crcjitv ;  Att.  rjfxtv  rjijuv,  vfxlv  t5/xtv,  crcfiLcrLv.  The  last  form, 
which  is  found  also  in  Homer,  is  evidently  due  to  the  analog}^ 
of  TLo-LV  and  other  nominal  locatives,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
Lesbian  d/x/xeo-ti', 

4.  Genitive. — The  termination  being  the  same  as  in  the  sing., 
the  genitive  must  have  been  *d/x/xeto  *u/xaeto,  cf.  eueto.     These 


endings  were  pluralised  to  *d/x/x€ta»i/  *v/xfMU(x)v,  and  thence :  Lesb. 
d/x/xeo>r,  v/x/xioiv,  acjieoiv  ;  Dor.  dfxecov  d/xCyv,  v/xeoiv  (r^ecov  ;  Hom.  lon. 
Tjixeiisiv  r]/x€0)v^  v/xecoiv  v^ioiv.  o-c^et'cov,  (KJiioiV  ;  ^  Att.  r]/xu)V,  {yxaiv,  crcfiMV. 

B.  Latin. — 1.  Nom- Ace. :  nos,  vos,  cf.  Gk.  dual  vcd. 

2.  Dat.-Abl. :  no-Ms  vo-bis.  If  we  may  trust  the  evidence 
of  Sanskrit,  it  is  possible  that  there  existed  in  Latin  a  dat.-abl. 
*no-Mds  and  an  instrum.  *no-Ms.^  It  was  the  latter  form 
probably  which  survived,  with  both  functions,  but  with  its 
termination  lengthened  on  the  analogy  of  the  dat.-abl.  of  the 
2nd  nominal  declension. 

^  Thus  •^^e??  :  T^fiewv  [gen.)  ■=  evyeve7s '.  evyeveuiv. 

2  As  in  the  sing,  e^e,  re,  e,  Sk.  abl.  asindt. 

2  Thus  Tjfjieas  :  i]fJie'Ls  =  evyepeas  :  euyeveh.  In  these  forms  the  group  ea 
almost  invariably  forms  only  one  syllable. 

•*  According  to  the  grammarians,  the  perispomena  are  orthotone,  forms  in 
•^•hich  the  accent  is  thrown  back  are  enclitic,  and  so  also  in  the  case  of 
the  dative. 

^  Here  synizesis  is  naturally  the  invariable  rule. 
Cf.  supra  206,  o. 
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3.  Genitive:  nostrl,  vestri ;  nostrum,  vestnnn.  These  are 
respectively  (as  in  the  sing,  mei,  etc.)  the  primitive  gen.  sing, 
and  gen.  pl.^  of  the  corresponding  possessive  adjective. 

§  3.     The  personal  pronoiins  in  syntactical  juxtaposition. 

(228)  In  Greek  and  Latin  all  the  forms  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns are  capable  of  being  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a 
pronoun  denoting  identity.  In  Latin  the  juxtaposition  remains 
syntactical  throughout,  ego  ipse,  till  ipsius,  semetipsum,  and 
each  word  retains  its  o\vn  declension.  The  same  holds  good  as 
a  rule  in  Greek  :  eyo)  avros,  crol  avrcG,  -17/xtv  avroi<i,  vfxuiv  avTuji/,  cc^u? 
avTov^,  etc. ;  in  certain  cases,  however,  the  first  word  has  be- 
come indeclinable.  The  regular  ace.  ifx  avT6v=^ifM€  avror,  being 
written  as  one  word  ifj,avT6v,  produced  the  apparently  corre- 
sponding forms  ifjLavT(2  ifxavrov,-  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
(TeavT<2  cravrov,  iavrov  avTw ;  then  in  the  plural,  the  stem  *ar- 
belonging  originally  to  all  three  numbers,  eavTov<;  avrovs,  earroZs 
avTols,  iavrojv  arrcov.  Polybius  even  uses  lavTiov  as  a  reflexive 
pronoun  for  all  three  persons.-^ 

In  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus  an  exactly  parallel  analogy  seems 
to  have  started  from  the  gen.  sing,  ifxeo  avrov  contracted  to 
€/x€covTov,  whence  e/xcwvTov,  and  similarly  a-€.(jivri^,  eojvrots,  etc. 

§  4.     Possessives. 

(229)  The  possessive  adjectives  are  derived  from  the  pro- 
nominal stems,  whether  strong  or  weak,  by  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  -d-:— (1)  Gk.  e/x-0-9,  Lat.  me-u-s ;  (2)  Gk.  (Hom.,  Lesb.) 
Te6<;  =  ^Te'r-6-s,  Lat.  tmcs  =  tovos ^*tevos,^  Gk.  (Horn.,  Ion.,  Att.) 
cr6s  =  ^Tf-6-?;  (3)  Gk.  (Hom.)  €6<s  =  *a-ef-6-s,  Lat.  suus  =  sovos  = 
*sev-o-s,  Gk.  (Hom.,   Ion.,   Att.)  os  =  (Lesb.)  f6s  =  *crf-6-s ;'  in 

^  Cf.  siqyra  225,  10. 

'  Even  a  nom.  slug,  i/xavros  is  qnoted  from  the  comic  poet  Pherecrates. 

3  Cf.  supra  22i. 

*  Cf.  siqmi  32  A  a. 

•5  The  adjective  eos  os  may  in  poetry  fulfil  the  function  of  a  plural  posses- 
sive, "  their,"  and  eventually  that  of  a  reflexive  possessive  of  the  other  two 
persons. 
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Greek  in  tlie  plural  also,  Lesb.  a/x./xo9,  vixjxo^,  cr(f)6<;,  Dor.  a/xog, 
Vfx6<;^  o-^os  (crc^eos). 

The  only  form  which  seems  irregular  is  the  Latin  vocative 
of  the  possessive  pronoun  of  the  1st  person,  7nl.  This  ought 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  archaic  genitive  of  the  corre- 
sponding pronoun,^  which,  in  the  common  expression  fill  viis, 
assimilated  its  termination  to  that  of  the  word  which  accom- 
panied it. 

In  the  plural,  as  there  was  not  originally  any  pronoun  of  the 
3rd  person,  the  other  two  formed  a  pair.  This  explains  the 
other  mode  of  forming  derivatives,  by  means  of  the  suffix 
*-fe?'0-,  the  regular  function  of  which  we  have  already  seen  :  - 
Gk.  (Lesb.)  d/x/xe-'repo-s,  (Dor.)  afxiT€po-<;,  vfxe-T€po-s,  (Hom.,  Ion., 
Att.)  r}fji€Tepo<s,  vixiTepo<;,  Lat.  iios-ter^  ves-ter.  Analogy  afterwards 
created  in  Greek  a  possessive  of  the  3rd  person,  cr^irepo^,  and 
those  of  the  dual,  vu^'iTepos,  o-c^cotrepos ;  and  the  external  re- 
semblance between  (TcfiiT€po<;  and  o-t^ootre/jo?  sometimes  caused 
the  latter  to  be  used  for  the  dual  of  the  3rd  person,  and  the 
former  for  the  plural  of  the  2nd,  as  in  the  second  verse  of  the 
"Epya  KOi  'Hfxepai. 

1  Su2)ra  225,  10.  -'  Supra  121,  5,  and  159. 


II.-CONJUGATION. 

(230)  The  comparative  study  of  the  Grseco-Latin  sj'stem  of 
conjugation  includes  :  — 

(1)  Tliat  of  the  indeclinable  prefixes  (augment  and 
reduplication) ; 

(2)  That  of  the  person-endings  ; 

(3)  That  of  the  modifications  which  take  place  in  the  verbal 
stem  through  the  addition  of  these  endings,  in  other  words,  the 
study  of  the  tenses  and  moods  and  their  inflexions. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
AUGMENT    AND    EEDUPLICATION. 

(231 )  The  augment  and  reduplication  have  many  points  in 
common :  first  their  form,  for  both  contain  as  a  general  rule  the 
vowel  e ;  both  are  indeclinable  elements  of  conjugation,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  unstable  elements,  since  they  do  not  form  part 
of  the  body  of  the  verb,  and  may  be  detached  from  it ;  lastly, 
both  are  essentially  signs  of  the  past  tenses  :  the  augment,  in 
Greek,  and  there  only  in  the  indicative,  characterizes  all  the  past 
tenses,  except  the  perfect ;  the  reduplication,  the  perfect  in  all 
moods  and  the  pluperfect.  By  general  agreement  the  augment 
is  now  regarded  as  a  shortened  demonstrative  stem,  a  kind  of 
index  finger  pointing  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  back  into 
the  past :  ^  thus,  €-(/)cpe  =  I.-E.  *^  hliere-t  "  formerly  he  bears,*'  - 
whence  "  he  was  bearing,  he  bore."^  The  origin  of  the  redupli- 
cation is  much  more  obscure. 

Section  I. 

AUGMENT. 

§  1.     Form  of  the  Augment. 

(232)  The  augment  in  Grreek  is  called  syllabic  or  tem- 
poral, according  as  it  affects  a  verbal  form  beginning  with  a 
consonant  or  a  vowel.     But  this  distinction  is  only  apparent :  it 

1  Hence  in  Greek  those  moods  of  the  aorists  which  are  without  the  augment 
do  not  contain  in  themselves  any  notion  of  past  time  :  e/vre  (say),  cpvyeiv  (to 
flee),  etc. 

2  Cf.  in  Latin  legis  legit,  which,  apart  from  the  augment,  resembles 
^Xeyes  ^\eye{T)  much  more  closely  than  Xe'yets  XeyeL. 

3  So  in  the  oldest  Greek  (Hom.),  all  the  augmented  tenses  express  all 
shades  of  past  meaning  without  distinction.  The  notion  of  the  past  is  con- 
tained in  the  augment  and  not  in  the  form  of  the  verb. 
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is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  e  of  the  augment,  which  re- 
mained imchanged  before  a  consonant,  was,  as  early  as  the  Indo- 
European  period,^  contracted  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  verb, 
and  so  lengthened  it :  *e  bhere-t  (he  was  bearing),  but  *e  cige-t, 
whence  *dget  (he  was  leading,  Gk.  ■^ye). 

(233)  I.  Syllabic  augment. — 1.  The  ordinary  form  is  an  l- 
prefixed  :     €-0epe,  i-/3ovX€-TO,  cetTre  (Hom.)  =  *c-F€t7re. 

2.  Very  rarely  e-  is  found :  the  rough  breathing  is  in  this  case 
due  to  the  analogy  of  the  non-augmented  form.  Thus  ep-rrw  (to 
creep)  =  ^aepTrco  (Lat.  serpo)  ought  regularly  to  become  in  the 
imperfect  ^l-a-epiro-v^  whence  *UpTrov  *dpTrov ;  but  instead  of  this 
we  have  dpirov^  imitated  from  IpTrco,  epi/^w,  etc.  So  also  in  etTrcro 
(he  was  following),  etcrr-zy/cet  (he  was  standing),  ecupcov  (I  was  seeing) 
kaXfDv  (I  was  taken),  and  various  other  cases,  where  the  initial 
rough  breathing  crept  in  from  cTro/xat,  ea-rrjKa  ( =  *cre-crTd-K-a), 
opdoij  aXtb-Ko/xat,  etc.  But  we  find  in  Homer  aA-ro,  from  a/\-Ao-/xat 
=  sal-id. 

3.  There  is  also  occasionally  found  an  augment  with  long  17-, 
which  in  all  probability  is  not  primitive  :  ^ta  (I  went),  -^-OeXe, 
y)-l3ovXeTo,  y-fxeWe  (Hom.  i/SovXero,  l/xeXXe,  which  belong  also  to 
the  classical  language),  rjSvvaTo,  Hom.  ■^lctkov  (I  made  like,  from 
to-Koj  =  *FtK-o-Ka)),  r]€t8y]  (he  knew),  also  idyrj  (it  was  broken)  = 
*r]-dyr}  from  root  fay,  ecopoji'  =  *^opcoi/,  iaXoyv  =  *r]-dX(j)-%'j  etc.  In 
several  of  these  forms  the  long  vowel  is  regular :  thus  ^t-  is 
the  form  with  temporal  augment  of  the  root  d  (to  go) ;  so  also 
-^^eXc,  -^tcTKov  go  back  to  the  forms  with  prothesis  ^  e(9eXa),  etcrKco, 
doublets  of  ^eXco,  ta-Koi.  Being  referred  by  the  speakers  to  the 
latter  forms,  they  gave  rise  to  the  mistaken  idea  of  the  existence 
of  a  sjdlabic  augment  with  long  vowel,  and  this  kind  of  augment 
became  still  further  extended  in  Byzantine  and  modern  Greek. 

4.  The  initial  nasal  or  liquid  of  the  verbal  stem  is  sometimes 
doubled  after  the  augment  in  poetry,  either  through  spontaneous 
reduplication,'  or  through  imitation  of  the  regular  reduplication 


1  We  must  therefore  beware  of  restoring  in  Greek  *iayov,  *ee\dov,  *  hpro, 
etc.,  to  explain  rp^ov,  fjXdov,  wpro;  moreover,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  last 
could  only  have  become  in  lon.-Att.  *el\dou  and  ^evpro  or  *ovpTo. 

-  Supra  79. 

3  Cf.  Havet-Duvau,  Metr.  50. 
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of  €pp€€  (it  flowed)  =*e-o-pef€,  €vv€ov  (I  s\VD.m)  =  *^-(rv€fo-v:  e.g 
eAAa/?e,  £AA.a;^e,  efXfxaOe^  eA.At7re. 

5.  When  the  syllabic  augment  is  prefixed  to  a  verb  beginning 
with  a  consonant  which,  when  occurring  between  two  vowels, 
is  lost,  it  is  usually  contracted  with  the  vowel  thus  placed  next 
to  it:  ei/jya^ero  (he  was  working  =  *€-fepya^e-ro),  eLxov  =  *e-f€xo-v 
or  *e-o-exo-i'j  €l7r6/xr]v^*i-(T€7r6-ixr]v  (cf.  Lat-  sequo-r)^  etc.  More- 
over in  certain  cases,  in  which  contraction  did  not  take  place, 
the  syllabic  augment  may  still  easily  be  recognised  :  Hom.  leiTrc 
(class.  etTre),  idvacrae  (he  ruled),  claSS.  eayT/,  idXwv  (cf.  inf. 
dAojvat),  ioivovixrjv  (I  was  buying)  =  *e-5ocn'eo-/x7;]',  Lat.  venuin 
=  *ves-no-7n,  etc. 

6.  By  a  wrong  extension  of  the  diphthong  et  thus  resulting  from 
contraction,  and  especially  through  the  analogy  of  the  reduplica- 
tion in  et  of  ctA.7y(^a,2  ^yere  created  the  rare  forms,  irapuX-rjc^O-qcrav^ 

SieiXix'^V- 

(234)  II.  The  temporal    augment  is  much  less  uniform  in 

character  than  the  syllabic  augment,  and  requires  the  following 

observations. 

1.  An  initial  long  vowel  naturally  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
augment:  ^pc/xeco  (to  be  quiet),  -qpefx-qaa.  Hence  probably  arose 
the  analogy  which  led  to  its  suppression  even  in  verbs  beginning 
with  a  short  vowel. 

2.  Initial  d,  e,  o,  when  augmented,  become  respectively  d  (lon.- 

Att.  17),  r),  oj  :  ttyoj.  Dor.  ayo-v,  lon.-Att.  rjyo-v;  rja  (I  was)  =  *V-a=: 

*es-m^  root  eV  ;  oyp-To  from  op-ia'-/xi,  etc. 

3.  Through  analogj^,  initial  t  and  v  may  become  I  and  t3  (Hom. 
laxov,  they  cried,  II.  ii.  394),  but  as  a  rule  they  remain  un- 
changed. 

4.  The  initial  diphthongs  at,  ol  and  av  in  ordinary  Greek  be- 
come "/J,  (p  and  -qv  ;  d  and  eu  remain  unchanged  in  common  Grreek, 
but  are  augmented  in  good  Attic^  dKdt,ui  (to  conjecture)  ^Ka^ov, 
ei'pLo-Koi  €vpiOr] ;  lastly,  initial  ov  is  never  changed. 

^  Thus  the  difference  between  elpTe  (cf.  ep-rreip)  and  -JjXde  (cf.  iXdelv)  is  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  the  former,  quite  regularly,  has  the  syllabic,  the 
latter  the  temporal,  augment.  In  Doric,  where  ee  is  contracted  to  -?/,  we 
have  regularly  rjxov,  etc.  The  Lesbian  form  eC'idop  (Att.  €l8ov  =  *i-fi-oo-v)  still 
shows  the  f  of  the  root  fid. 

■^  Cf.  iiijra  238,  6. 
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5.  Analogy  often  introduced  the  temporal  augment  into  verbs 
beginning  with  a  consonant  which  was  afterwards  lost :  thus 
otK€(o  =  *foiK€a>  (cf.  fotKo-s  vtcus)  ought  to  have  impf.  ^ioUow^ 
instead  of  which  it  has  (^kow  ;  so  also  in  Hom.  tKe-ro  (initial  I), 
unless  the  rough  breathing  is  a  late  development,  Att.  ■rjpyaC^To 
(inscr.)  by  the  side  of  elpyd^eTo ;  and  the  verb  tSt'co  (to  sweat) 
=  *o-f tS-to)  had  already  in  the  earliest  times  lost  all  trace  of  the 
syllabic  augment.  In  certain  cases  both  augments  seem  to  be 
present :  thtis  the  regular  ^ioivoxoet  (he  poured  wine,  folvos)  and 
the  irregular  (oVoxo'et  may  have  coalesced  in  eajvo^oei,  which  is 
found  for  example  in  II.  iv.  3,  though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
its  correction  to  iowoxo^t. 

§  2.     Use  of  the  Augment. 

(235)  We  have  seen  that  the  augment  does  not  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  verbal  form.  It  was  originally  a  separate 
word.  Now  the  laws  of  Indo-European  accentuation,  re- 
vealed to  us  by  Vedic  Sanskrit,  required  that  the  verb  should 
be  imaccented  in  a  principal  sentence,  accented  only  in  a  sub- 
ordinate sentence.  Hence  in  a  principal  sentence  the  verb 
was  enclitic,  the  accent  resting  on  the  augment,  e.g.  *e?  hlieret  ; 
in  a  subordinate  sentence  the  augment  was  proclitic,  the  accent 
resting  on  the  verb,  e.g.  *e  hlieret^  and  then  the  unaccented 
augment  tended  to  disappear,  *bMretj  Gk.  c^epe.  So  also,  from 
the  remotest  period,  the  moods  other  than  the  indicative  had 
no  augment,  inasmuch  as  they  scarcely  ever  appeared  except 
in  subordinate  sentences.^ 

According  to  this,  it  would  seem  that  the  Greeks  ought  to 
have  said  e/Sy  (he  went),  but  Aeyw  6tl  /3r}  (I  say  that  he  went). 
But,  in  G-reek  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  augmented  and  unaugmented 
forms  were  so  confused  as  to  be  used  one  for  the  other ;  the 
latter  forms  even  in  a  principal  sentence,  in  the  language  of 
Homer  and  the  poets,  who  drop  the  augment  or  not,  as  they 
please  ;  and  the  augmented  forms  even  in  a  subordinate  sen- 
tence, at  all  periods  of  the  language. 

1  Breal  however  {Mem.  Soc.  Linn.  vi.  p.  333)  prefers  to  see  in  the  loss  of 
the  augment  merely  a  phenomenon  of  syntactical  phonetics. 
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The  usage  iu  this  respect  is  as  follows.  Homer  and  his 
imitators  use  an  unlimited  license ;  almost  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  elegiac  and  lyric  poets  ;  by  the  iambic,  and  especially 
the  tragic  poets,  the  augment  is  rarely  omitted,  excej)t  by 
the  latter  in  choruses,  Ij^ric  pieces,  and  the  narratives  of 
messengers,  which  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  epic 
colouring ;  in  the  prose  of  Herodotus,  the  augment  is  only 
absent  in  iterative  verbs ;  ^  lastly,  in  classical  prose,  the 
augment  has  definitely  gained  the  day,  and,  apart  from  the 
aforesaid  irregularities  of  the  temporal  augment,  is  never 
absent  except  occasionally  in  the  pluperfect ;  moreover  it  is  not 
certain  that  even  this  was  allowed  in  good  Attic. 

In  Latin,  on  the  contrar}^,  it  was  the  opposite  analogy  which 
prevailed ;  as  far  as  we  can  go  back,  there  is  no  longer  a  trace 
of  any  augmented  form,  and  even  the  imperfect  eram  shows  a 
short  vowel,  as  contrasted  with  the  long  vowel  of  rja.'^ 

§  3.     Place  of  the  Augment. 

(236)  Though  originally  distinct  from  it,  the  augment  can 
only  be  placed  immediately  before  the  verb ;  hence  in  simple 
combinations  of  a  particle  and  a  verb  the  augment  is  inserted 
between  these  two  elements,  8ia/?ati/w  SU^atvov,  TreptyLyvofxai 
TrepteyeVcTo,  etc.  If  however  the  verb  is  derived  from  a  com- 
pound and  so  forms  an  inseparable  whole,  the  augment  is 
put  at  the  begimiing :  ajx^icr^-qTioi  (to  dispute)  rj/xcfiLcrlS^jTyjcra, 
di/Tt8tKew  (to  defend  a  suit  against)  rjvTtSLKovr.^ 

But  it  was  inevitable  that  some  confusion  should  arise 
between  these  two  classes  of  words,  which  in  many  cases  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  except  by  the  etymologist.  Thus 
sometimes  the  particle  seemed  to  form  part  of  the  body  of  the 
verb  and  on  that  account  received  the  augment,  especially 
when  the  verbal  whole  thus  formed  differed  greatly  from 
the  simple  verb  in  meaning,  as  in  the  case  of  eTrto-ra/xat  (I 
know),  which  no  longer  retained  in  any  degree  the  meaning 
of  iCTTrjfxL',    hence   the   imperfect   rjTncrrdixrjv,  and   similar^   in 

1  Supra  142.  2  Supra  149. 

3  Cf.  supra  178.     There  is  no  verb  *prjTeu}  or  *5i.Keu. 
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Attic,  rjfxcfiUaa  (I  clothed),  iKciOevSe  (he  was  sleeping),  iKaOrjfxrjv 
(I  was  sitting  down).i  The  opposite  analogy,  which  was 
especially  common  in  late  Greek,  produced  the  forms  vTrwTrrei;©!', 
(I  was  suspecting),  TrpoecfirjTeva-e  (he  prophesied),^  and  even 
SfpTtDv  (I  was  managing),  Slyjkovow  (I  was  serving),  for  cStatVcov, 
iSLaKovovv,  in  which  verbs  there  is  really  no  prefix  Sta.  The 
most  curious  phenomenon  is  the  addition  of  both  the  true 
and  the  false  augment  in  the  classical  forms  yjvaxoi^w  (fi'oi^ 
dj/-€XO/xat),    rjvTeSiKeij     eStr^Vcov    (Demosth.),    r}fX(fi€crl3)]rovv    (Plato), 

r]VTe^6Xri(T€.  (he  met),  etc. 


Section  II. 

REDUPLICATION, 

§  1.     Form  of  Rediq^lication. 

(237)  Reduplication  in  Greek  may  take  three  forms : 
syllabic  before  a  consonant,  temporal  before  a  vowel, 
and  syllabic  before  a  vowel.  Latin  seems  to  know  only 
the  first  form,  and  even  that  has  become  almost  obliterated. 

(238)  I.  Syllabic  reduplication  before  a  consonant  consists 
essentially  in  the  repetition  of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb, 
followed  by  the  vowel  e  :  Gk.  Xe-Xonr-a^  Si-SopK-a,  Xe-Xv-K-a ;  Lat. 
de-d-l^  pe-pend-i^  pe-pig-i^  te-tig-ij  ce-cid-l,  ce-cJd-l ;  th«  re- 
duplication is  obscured  in  sedl  =  *se-zd-i=^*se-sd-i^  root  sed^ 
Gk.  r^w  =  *(r6-o-S-a),'^  and  the  relation  of  sedeo  to  sedi  produced 
venl  from  venio^  legl  from  lego^  etc.  The  principle  laid  down 
will  now  be  examined  in  its  particular  applications. 

1.  The  vowel  of  reduplication  is  always  e  in  Greek.  In 
Latin  it  is  often  assimilated  to  the  vowel  of  the  verbal  root : 
I  in  di-dic-l ;  o  in  po-posc-i^  mo-mor-dl  (arch.  me-mord-i\  etc, ; 
u  in  pu-pug-l  (from  pungo,  arch.  pe-piig-i\  tu-tud-i  (from 
tundo)^^  etc. 

1  Horn.  ^Kadl^ov  (Od.  xvi.  408). 

2  There  is  no  verb  *07?t6l'w  or  *6irTev<x\ 

3  Cf.  mpra  87,  III,  and  90,  X. 

^  This  corruption  took  place  on  a  larger  scale  in  Sanskrit. 
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2.  In  Greek,  an  aspirate  is  clianged  in  reduplication  to  the 
corresponding  non-aspirated  consonant :  7re^tA-)^/xat  =  *<^e-^tA7;-/xai, 
cf.  Sk.  ba-bhdr-a  (lie  bore)  =  I.-E.  *hhe-bhor-e;'^  so  also  re'-^etK-a, 
K€-)^avS-a,  etc. 

3.  When  a  group  of  consonants  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  the  whole  group  is  never  reduplicated;  but  its  treatment 
differs  in  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin,  which  seems  to  show  that 
each  of  these  languages  has  corrupted  after  its  own  fashion  the 
primitive  reduplication  of  the  whole  group.  In  Greek  the  first 
consonant  alone  is  reduplicated  :  /Si-ISX-q-K-a,  Ki-Kr-q-jxai^  'i-crT-q-K-a 
=  *cre-o-Td-K-a,  eppwya  (I  have  broken)  =  ^Fe-fpwy-a,  etc.^  In 
Sanskrit  it  is  often  the  second:  ta-sth-ur  (they  stood),  root 
sfhd.  In  Latin  both  are  reduplicated,  but  the  first  disappears 
from  the  radical  syllable :  steti  for  ^ste-st-i  (through  analogy  of 
de-d-i),  spopondl  (I  promised)  for  *spe-spond-i^  from  spondeO. 

4.  Initial  o-  in  reduplication  naturally  becomes  the  rough 
breathing :  ecrrrjKu  ;  elfxaprai  (it  has  been  given  as  a  share)  = 
*<T€-cr/xap-Tai,  root  (reduced)  *smer  (to  share,  cf.  fX€p-o<;  and  /xoipa 
=  *(Tix6p-y-a)f  etc.  Now  it  might  happen  that  this  rough 
breathing  was  changed  to  the  soft  breathing,  either  dialectically, 
through  simple  psilosis,  e.g.  Hom.  Mo\.  ifx/xope  (he  shared)  = 
*(Ti-(Tixop-e,  or  generally,  through  the  proximity  of  another 
aspirate,  e.g.  €(TX''^Ka  =  *€(rx'QKa  =  *cri-(rx''^-K-a.^  Again,  in  re- 
duj)lication  initial  F  was  lost  in  Ionic-Attic,^  whence  eotKa  (I 
resemble)  =  *f€-fot/c-a,  eoXira  (I  hope)  =  *f e-f oATT-a,  eopya  (I  have 
worked)  =  *Fe-Fopy-a,  eppwya,  cppl^a,  ippvrjKa^  etc.  Hence  in  the 
last  two  cases  the  reduplication  did  not  differ  from  the  syllabic 
augment ;  this  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  syllabic  augment 
instead  of  partial  reduplication  in  an  initial  group  of  con- 
sonants. The  general  rule  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  two 
prefixes  is  as  follows :  when  the  second  consonant  is  a  liquid 
or  nasal,  partial  reduplication  takes  place,  yeypac^a,  /?e/3A.a<^a, 
riTplfx/xaL,  /xe/u-vr^/xat,  though  dialectical  inscriptions  show  many 

1  Cf.  supra  61. 

2  The  very  rare  forms  pepv-rrcj/jieva  (Od.  vi.  59),  peplcpdai  (Pincl.)  are  new 
formations,  based  on  pviroco,  piirTw  after  the  loss  of  the  f,  when  the  p  was 
taken  for  the  initial  letter. 

2  Cf.  the  Greek  expression  ^  eliiapfiivr)  (sc.  Tvxn^  ixolpa)  "  fate." 
4  Cf.  supra  61.  ^  cf.  supra  40  A. 
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instances  of  the  substitution  of  the  augment,  which  is  general 
in  the  Panhellenic  lyvw/ca ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second 
consonant  is  an  explosive  or  sibilant,  or  if  the  initial  consonant 
is  ^,  the  augment  almost  everywhere  prevails :  l^evy/xat  (cf.  the 
reduplicated  form  SLQr}/xaL\'^  eiiA€vo-/xat,  eKTrffxat  (in  prose  however 
KeKTi^ixai)^  cTT-vKa  (I  have  Spit),  t—rvx^.  (I  have  folded^),  iTrr-qya 
(I  have  frightened,  but  also  Tri-rTjxa  and  Hom.  Tre-rT/'i?),^  ecr^'o-rat, 
(it  has  been  split),  la-TLKTai  (it  has  been  pricked),  IcravTai  (it  has 
been  thrown)  from  aevoi  =  *cr(T€.voi  =  *qytico  (Sk.  c?/rtf«-7}i/),  and 
so  almost  always  with  o-  followed  by  a  consonant. 

5.  When  once  the  reduplication  had  been  confused  with  the 
augment,  it  was  liable  to  the  corraptions  mentioned  above  "^  as 
being  due  to  the  analogical  extension  of  the  long  augment : 
thus  the  pf.  kopaKa  is  not  uncommon,  but  mostly  we  find  ecopd/ca 
on  the  model  of  ecJpwv ;  so  also  edXcu/ca  and  even  ea>A.7ret  (II.  xix. 
328),  ewpyei  in  the  text  of  Homer,  the  latter "  forms  being 
pluperfects  with  an  internal  temporal  augment,  unless  they  are 
merely  copyists'  errors. 

6.  In  the  reduplication  of  f,  when  the  two  Ts  had  fallen  awaj", 
the  vowels,  being  left  next  to  one  another,  were  contracted, 
when  contraction  was  possible  :  etpyao-/xat  =  *f e-f epyao--/xat,  etprjKa 
(I  have  said)  =  *f €-f epr;-/c-a,  etc.  The  diphthong  of  etprjKa  was 
reproduced  in  the  three  Attic  perfects  eiXtjcjia  *  (Herod.  XeXd/SrjKa)^ 
etAoxa  eiA.eyp.ai  (especially  in  compounds,  but  the  simple  AeA.eyp.at 
exists  in  good  Grreek),  etXrjxo.  (from  Aayxavw,  in  Homer  regularly 
AeAoy^a),  where  the  radical  rj  is  certainly  due  to  the  analogy  of 
flXtjcfia. 

(239)  11.  Temporal  reduplication  occtirs  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as   the  temporal  augment  and  is  subject  to  the  same 

laws  :  ^    ayo)  yp/fxai^  alpeoi   f]pr}Ka^  iKveofJiai   a(^'lx.9ai  inf.  ;    but  evprjKa^ 

ovTaa-fxaL  (I  am  wounded),  etc.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
augment  occurs  in  the  Latin  forms  egl  (from  ago),  *epl  (from 
^apio,  coepJ  =  *co-ept),  and  that  in  these  cases  the  e  was  due  to 
the  Indo-European  contraction  of  ed  (e.g.  *e-ag-,  *e-ap-),  and 
was  afterwards  extended  by  analogy  to  feci  from  facio,  cepi 

*  Supra  94.  ^  iiiirTO}  has  TreVrw/ca,  never  *iirT(j}Ka. 

3  Supra  233,  3.  *  Thus,  eVKrjcpa:  *\T^\p(a  =  €lpT]Ka:  p-qaw. 

5  Supra  234. 
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from  capio^  etc.  But  nothing  is  more  doubtful  than  the 
pro-ethnic  contraction  of  eaio  e;  and  it  is  much  better  to  see 
in  egi^  feci^  cepi  the  normal  form  of  the  roots  which  appear  in 
the  reduced  form  in  ago^facio,  capio ;  ^  more  especially  as  the  e 
of  the  Latin  perfect  was  also  supported  by  the  analogy  of  sedi, 
veniP- 

(240)  III.  Syllabic  reduplication  before  a  voicel^  often 
w^rongly  called  Attic  reduplication,  is  more  common  in  Homer 
than  the  preceding  kind,  and  is  found  in  all  dialects.  It  consists 
of  the  reduplication  of  the  entire  initial  syllable  of  the  verb, 
but  with  a  short  vowel,  whereas  the  verbal  syllable  has  a  long 
vowel :  oTT-toTT-a,  oA.-coX-a,  oS-wS-a,  eS-T^S-ws  (having  eaten),  ap-dp-a 
ap-7]p-a  (I  have  fitted),  etc.  These  few  radical  formations,  which 
were  very  simple  and  probably  primitive,  served  as  models  for 
others  of  a  more  complicated  character,  such  as  iX-rj\ovO-a  (and 
Hom.  €.ikr)kov9a^  through  a  corruption),  iyp-yjyop-a  (from  iyeipoj), 
dK-»JKo(f)-a,  iv-yjvox-a  (root  ej/e/c,  cf.  aor.  rjveyKov),  oA.-(oA.€K-a  (I  have 
caused  to  perish,  cf.  oAe-K-co),  ofx-oifxoK-a  (from  o/xvvfjn,  to  swear, 
fut.  6fx6-ao))j  etc. ;  and  secondarily  for  actual  barbarisms,  in 
which  the  entire  termination  was  transferred  from  one  of  the 
above  forms,  e.g.  iSi^SoKa  (I  have  eaten,  root  eS),  ay-qoxa  (from 
ayw),  evidently  modelled  on  ivrjvoxa.  This  common  mode  of 
formation  is  confined  to  Greek.^ 

§  2.     Use  of  Reduplication. 

(241)  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Indo-European  the  re- 
duplication was  liable  to  disappear,  probably  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  augment.  There  is  even  an  unquestionable 
instance  of  a  perfect  which  must  have  entirely  lost  all  reduplica- 
tion in  the  pro-ethnic  period,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
any  language  ;  viz.  *ic6ijd-a  (I  have  seen,  I  know),  Sk.  ved-a  (I 
know),  Gk.  otS-a,  Lat.  vul-i^  Goth,  vait  (Germ,  icli  iveiss  [Eng. 
I  ivot]).  But  in  Greek,  the  reduplication  had  already  become 
fixed  in  the  Homeric  period,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the 
augment    in    the    classical   period,    so    that,    apart    from   the 

^  Supra  41,  2  and  3.  -  Supra  238. 

3  Cf.  the  same  type  of  reduplication  in  the  aorist  d7-a7-er>/  [supra  90,  IX) 
and  in  the  oxytone  feminines,  dy-uy-rj  [suj^ra  110). 
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capricious  variations  of  the  temporal  reduplicatiou,  we  can 
barely  glean  a  few  instances  here  and  there  of  perfects  without 
reduplication.  It  is  Herodotus  who  supplies  the  most  exam.ples : 
otKa  for  eot/ca,  Ipyacrrat,  etc. 

In  Latin  the  opposite  process  took  place.  Latin,  like  Greek, 
had  inherited  from  the  beginning  a  few  non-reduplicated  per- 
fects ;  in  another  t3"pe,  e.g.  sedl^  the  reduplication  remained, 
but  was  no  longer  perceptible,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  type 
was  extended  by  analogy ;  lastly,  in  the  whole  of  a  very 
important  class  of  so-called  perfects  the  reduplication  w^as 
regularly  absent,  namely  in  the  old  sigmatic  aorists  which 
became  entirely  confused  with  the  perfect ;  ^  hence  there  was 
abundant  reason  why  this  element  should  tend  everywhere  to 
fall  into  disuse.  Accordingly  the  perfects  mentioned  above 
are  almost  the  only  reduplicated  perfects  in  Latin.  In  all  the 
perfects  in  -lii^  -vi^  and  the  great  bulk  of  radical  perfects,  there 
is  no  reduplication,  no-v-i^  le-v-tj  fec-l,  vlc-i,  tul-l  (for  te-tul-l)', 
much  more  is  this  the  case  with  all  the  false  perfects  in  -si, 
which  never  had  it,  vlxi^  flnxi,  panxl  (cf.  pepigi^  both  from 
pango).  Turther,  in  Latin  as  in  Greek,  the  perfects  which 
have  reduplication  keep  it  in  all  moods :  pc-pcnder-o^  pe- 
pender-i-m^  like  Ae-AvK-w,  X^-Xvk-ol-ixl. 

§  3.     Position  of  Rcduplicatioyi. 

(242)  The  position  of  the  reduplication  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  augment,  Treptyeyove,  but  ^ihvcnvxqxo.,,  and  the 
same  irregularities  are  also  noticeable,  though  much  rarer  :  - 
false  initial  reduplication  in  rjfXffiUcrfxaL ;  false  medial  reduplica- 
tion in  oSoLTreTTop-qKaiJLev^  for  w8oi7rop^/<a/x€v  (w^e  have  journeyed) ; 
double  reduplication  in  SeStT^TT^/xai,  wSoTrcTrotT^/xeVy;.  In  Latin, 
there  remains  only  a  trace  of  reduplication  occurring  between 
the  particle  and  the  verb,  in  the  forms  rettidit  =  *re-tctulitj 
repperl  =  *re-peperi  ]  as  a  general  rule,  even  when  the  simple 
verb  is  reduplicated,  the  compounds  lose  the  reduplication 
{im-p>end-l,  con-tig-l). 

1  Supra  96.  2  Supra  236. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PERSON.ENDINGS. 

(243)  The  person-  or  conjugation-endings  correspond 
to  three  categories  in  the  system  of  verbal  inflexion  :  person, 
number,  and  voice.  The  first  two  have  already  been  defined.i 
Voice  denotes  the  relation  of  the  verbal  concept  to  the 
subject ;  it  is  called  active  or  middle  (mediopassive), 
according  as  the  action  is  thought  of  as  taking  place  in  regard 
to  others  or  in  regard  to  the  subject  himself.  Indo-European 
had,  in  both  voices,  person-endings  corresponding  to  the  three 
numbers,  and  to  the  three  persons  of  each  number.  Greek  has 
kept  both  voices ;  it  has  also  added  to  them  some  exclusively 
passive  forms,  some  of  which  (the  futures)  are  conjugated  like 
the  middle,  others  (the  aorists)  like  the  active.^  It  has  likewise 
kept  all  three  numbers  ;  but  the  1st  person  dual  has  disappeared, 
and  the  other  two  persons  are  lost  in  some  dialects,  and  may 
in  all  be  replaced  by  those  of  the  plural  without  making  any 
difference.'^  Latin  has  lost  all  trace  of  the  dual,  at  least  as 
regards  its  grammatical  function.  It  has  two  voices ;  but  its 
mediopassive,  which  is  peculiar  to  Latin  and  contains  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  a  primitive  character,  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  Greek,  and  will  require  separate  consideration. 

Indo-European  distinguished,  in  each  voice,  four  classes  of 
person-endings ;  those  of  the  tenses  called  secondary  (aug- 
mented tenses),  those  of  the  tenses  called  principal  or  primary  * 

^  Supra  184  and  222  seq.  "  Snjn-a  98,  102,  103  and  146. 

3  Cf.  svpra  18-4.  From  the  fourth  century  b.c.  the  dual  forms  are  no 
longer  found  in  inscriptions. 

^  For  the  sake  of  brevity  tlicse  will  be  called  respectively  secondary  and 
primary  endings,  and,  without  prejudging  the  question  as  to  which  series 
is  the  more  primitive,  the  secondary,  which  are  simpler  and  shorter,  will  be 
considered  first. 

2C6 
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(present,  future),  those  of  the  perfect,  and  those  of  the  im- 
perative. We  shall  find  the  same  classes,  more  or  less  confused 
and  corrupted,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 


Section  I. 

ACTIVE   VOICE. 

§  1.    Secondary  Endings. 

(244)  The  secondary  endings  in  Grreek  are  added  to  the  follow- 
ing verbal  forms  :  (1)  non-thematic  aorist,i  e-6i]-v,  €-x^{f)-o.  (I 
poured) ;  (2)  thematic  aorist,  l-^vyo-v ;  (3)  non-thematic  im- 
perfect, l-TiO-r^-v,  e-Set'wr-i' ;  (4)  thematic  imperfect,  t-Xvo-v ;  (5) 
sigmatic  aorist,  l-Xvcr-a ;  (6)  pluperfect,  t-XeXv/cc-a,  I-X^Xvk^l-v  ; 
(7)  optatives  of  all  tenses,  Soltj-v,  Xva-et-a ;  (8)  aorists  passive, 
i-Tv-ij-r,  i-XvOy]-v.  In  Latin  the  secondary  and  primary  series 
have  been  confused,-  and  the  resulting  series  is  used  for  all 
tenses  of  the  verb,  except  the  perfect  indicative  and  the  im- 
perative. 

(245)  I.  Singular. — 1.  The  secondary  ending  of  the  1st 
person  is  *-7n  after  a  vowel,  and  consequently  *-ni  after  a 
consonant:  in  Grreek, -1/ and -a  respectively;^  in  Latin,  always 
-?H,  because  the  termination  is  added  only  to  vocalic  stems, 
except  possibly  in  eratn,  which  may  be  corrupted  for  *er-eni 
=z*cs-m,  cf.  Gk.  ya^  The  termination  after  a  vowel  is  ever}^- 
where  very  plain  :  Gk.  e-Sw-v,  c-StSw-v,  e-Xeyo-r,  i-XixO-rj-r.,  X^xOeLy-r^ 
etc. ;  Lat.  lega-m,  legeba-m,  legerc-^ni,  sie-ni  si-in,  vcli-m, 
Tldcri-m^  etc.  In  Greek  however  the  optatives  of  thematic 
tenses,  which,  like  the  others,  have  the  secondary  endings 
throughout  the  rest  of  their  inflexion,  have  adopted  the 
primary  ending  -/x,t  in  the  1st  pers.  sing. :  Auot-/i,t,^  Xva-m-ixL, 
and  so  also  XvcraL-/jA,  XeXvKOL-ixt.     The  regular  rpif^oi-v  is  found 


1  Cf.  supra  86. 

-  Except,  however,  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  thematic  tenses,  infra  249. 
3  Cf.  supra  48  A  and  49,  3. 

*  Cf.  the  plpf.  videram  =  * vlder-em  (?),  supra  149. 

5  This  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  \voi/j.i :  Xvols  =  deiKvvfic :  deiKvvs, 
and  cf.  infra  249,  1  A. 
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in  a  fragment  of  Euripides,  and  it  lias  even  been  proposed  to 
restore  lSolv  in  a  verse  of  Sophocles.^ 

The  termination  after  a  consonant  was  for  a  long  time  not 
recognised.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  Cxreeks 
themselves,  long  before  Homer,  had  confused  it  with  the  stem ; 
in  presence  of  a  system  of  inflexion  like  l^ca  e'xea?,  eXva-a  e'Aro-ag, 
etc.,  it  was  hard  to  imagine  that  the  a  was  the  sign  of  the  1st 
person.  Yet,  if  we  just  consider  that  ^'i-x^f-a^  e-OrjK-a,  have 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  roots  x^^  '^V'^^  that  e-Orj-v  has 
to  the  root  Orj^  that  in  certain  cases  the  reduced  forms  of  both 
roots  follow  parallel  lines  {e.g.  3rd  sing,  aor.  mid.  'i-xv-ro  like 
e-Oe-To).  and,  lastly,  that,  if  e^ea,  WrjKa,  'iXvo-a  were  stems,  the 
1st  pers.  sing,  in  these  tenses  would  have  the  simple  thematic 
form  without  any  special  sign,  which  implies  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  we  shall  easily  be  convinced  that  the  a  in  the  one  series 
strictly  corresponds  to  the  v  in  the  other.  This  relation  be- 
comes clear  from  the  equally  evident  correspondence  of  the 
same  two  sounds  in  the  ace.  sing,  and  ace.  pi.  of  nouns,  ltttto-v 
TToS-a,  L7nro-v<;  TroS-a?.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that 
in  exea  =  I.-E.  ^(^-ghew-7n^^  €-8<o/c-a  =  *€-ScoK-W,  eArcra  =  *e-Av(r-7?l, 
iX€XvK€a  —  *i-\e\vKe(T-7n,  etc.,  the  -a  is  the  sign  of  the  1st 
pers.  sing.  This  -a,  which  was  regular  in  the  1st  pers.  sing., 
and,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  in  the  3rd  pl.,-^  was  extended  by 
analogy  to  the  rest  of  the  inflexion. 

2.  The  ending  of  the  2nd  sing,  is  always  -s  (Gk.  e-^vy-s,  e-Xve-s, 
8ot7/-9,  XvoL-^,  Lat.  legcl-s,  legeba-s^  sie-s^  vcii-s),  which  in  Greek, 
in  tenses  of  which  the  first  sing,  ends  in  -a,  is  added  to  the 
false  stem  in  -a,  e-xea-s,  e-Xvaa-s,  etc. 

3.  The  regular  ending  of  the  3rd  sing,  is  -t :  Gk.  e-0r)  =  *€-0r}-T, 
c-0epe  =  Sk.  d-hJiara-t^  80177,  <^epot  =  Sk.  bhdre-t,  etc.  ;  Lat.  lega-t, 
legeba-t^  sie-t,  veli-t.  But  in  Greek  those  tenses  which  in  1st 
sing,  end  in  -a,  have  in  3rd  sing,  the   ending  -e,  through  the 

^  (Ed.  E.  832,  the  construction  -wpbadev  ^  .  .  .  Idelv  being  very  rare,  if 
not  incorrect. 

2  "Exea,  ^dojKa,  etc.,  are  therefore,  properly  speaking,  what  the  ordinary 
grammars  call  2nd  aorists,  not  1st  aorists ;  ^x^va  is  perhaps  a  1st  aor. 
(sigmatic)  with  regular  loss  of  intervocalic  o" ;  in  it  the  analogical  influence 
of  e'Aei-^a  (s//jjm  69,  1)  was  balanced  by  that  of  e'xea. 

2  Infra  2i7,  3. 
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analogy  of  the  perfect.^  On  the  other  hand  the  accidental 
resemblance  between  the  two  types  Ix^e  and  €t7r€  =  *€r7r ex  pro- 
duced the  type  ciTra,  el-n-as,  etc.,  formed  like  ^x^ol- 

(246)  II.  Dual. — The  1st  pers.  is  wanting.  The  2nd  and  3rd 
end  respectively  in  -rov  and  -rdv  (Dor.  -rdv,  lon.-Att.  -r7^v)=rSk. 
-tciin  and  -tdm^  e-6c-Tov  i-Oi-rrjv^  i-\v€-Tov  l-Xvi-T-qv^  i-Xvaa-TOv 
l-Xvcra-T-qv,  etc.  On  account  of  their  great  resemblance  and  the 
exact  similarity  of  the  corresponding  primary  endings,^  these 
two  forms  were  easily  confused  ;  -r-qv  is  not  unfrequently  found 
for  the  2nd  person,^  and  -tov  for  the  3rd. 

(247)  III.  Plural. — 1.  Greek  has  two  terminations,  -/xes  in 
Doric,  -ix€v  in  the  other  dialects,  c-Xuo-/x€9,  l-Xvo-fx^v.  The  first 
would  correspond  to  I.-E.  *-mes,  cf.  Sk.  -mas',  the  second  to 
I.-E.  *-mem,  or  more  simply  perhaps  I.-E.  *-??ze  (cf.  Sk.  -ma) 
with  a  paragogic  v,  which  was  originally  not  permanent,  but 
afterwards  became  so.  Now  in  Sanskrit  these  terminations 
correspond  respectively  to  the  distinction  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  tenses  :  hhdrci-mas  =  cfi€po-ixi<;,  but  d-bliard-ina  = 
i-cf>€po-iJL€{v) .  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Doric  extended  the 
primary  ending  to  the  secondary  tenses,  whereas  the  other 
dialects,  on  the  contrary,  generalized  the  secondary  ending, 
(f>€po-fx€v^  infra  251,  1. 

Latin  has  neither  *-ines  nor  -me,  but  an  ending  peculiar  to 
itself,  -7niis'^  =  *-mdSj  which  evidently  has  the  same  relation  to 
the  Doric  -/xes  as  the  termination  of  Trarp-os  has  to  that  of  patris 
=  *patr-es.'''  Hence  we  may  assume  for  the  parent-speech  the 
doublet,  probably  syntactical,  *blitro-mes  *bMro-mos,  of  which 
Doric  has  generalized  the  first  term,  and  Latin  the  second. 

2.  In  Grreek,  always  -re  =  I.-E.  *-te,  cf.  Sk. -^a,  -tha\  in  Latin, 
always  -fiS  =  I.-E.  *-tes  (?).  Sanskrit  has,  as  primary  ending 
of  2nd  dual,  -thas,  to  which  Latin  -tis  phonetically  corresponds ; 

^  Infra  252.     Thus,  ^Xvae  :  Ai7cra  =  \e'\i'\-e  :  XAu/ca. 

2  Infra  250. 

3  Regularly  perhaps  in  Attic,  according  to  the  most  authoritative  gram- 
marians :  e.g.  elx^T-qv,  (Ed.  R.  1511.  On  the  other  hand,  Kadevderov  (Od. 
viii.  313). 

*  The  very  rare  instances  of  the  scansion  -mus  have  no  value  from  a 
grammatical  point  of  view,  cf.  supra  206,  5. 
5  Sxipra  201,  14. 
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hence  it  is  possible  that  es-tis  originally  meant  "  you  two  are," 
that  this  termination  passed  into  the  impf.  era-tis^  and  that 
at  length  the  dual  was  used  with  the  function  of  the  plural.^ 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  endings  *-tes  and  *-te  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  same  relation  as  *-mes  and  *-me,  the  one 
being  primary,  the  other  secondary.  Lastly,  it  is  possible  that 
*-tes  and  *-te  formed  a  syntactical  doublet.-  However  this 
may  be,  the  termination  *-t€<s  is  quite  unkno^vn  to  Greek,  and 
in  Latin  -te  onl}"  occurs  in  the  imperative. 

3.  The  ending  of  the  3rd  pi.  was  *-nt  after  a  vowel,  *nt 
after  a  consonant,  whence  in  Grreek  -v{t)  and  rav{T)  respectively, 
in  Latin  always  -nt  (except  possibly  erant  for  *er-ent  =  *es-nty^ 
The  ending  after  a  vowel  is  especially  plain  in  the  thematic 
tenses,  e-cfiepo-v,  e-(^vyo-v ;  the  vocalic  ending  after  a  consonant 
is  most  easily  to  be  recognised  in  the  sigmatic  aorist,  IXvaav  for 
*eXv(Tav  =  *l-Xv(T-nt\^  everywhere  else,  and  even  in  this  case,  it 
has  been  corrupted  or  obscured  by  various  accessory  circum- 
stances. 

A.  At  first  sight,  the  ending  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  and  the 
non-thematic  aorist  (after  a  consonant)  seems  to  be  a  simple  v, 
^Xvcra-v^  €)(ea-v ;  but  this  is  a  mere  illusion,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  person-sign  a  has  been  extended  throughout  the  whole 
inflexion  of  the  aorist.^  The  origin  of  this  corruption  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  even  more  than  to  the  1st  sing. : 
the  relation  of  eXvov  to  iXvo/nev  caused  iXvcrajxev  to  be  produced 
on  the  model  of  ekvcrav;  then  the  doublet  ^eXva-fxev  iXva-aixev  gave 
rise  to  a  similar  doublet  ^eXvare  IXvcrare ;  at  length  the  second 
series  of  forms  finally  prevailed,  and,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
relation  between  IXv^r^  and  eAues,  there  were  based  on  iXvaare 
the  forms  '^Xva-os,  iXvo-arov,  IXvcrdr-qv.  The  same  process  took 
place  in  the  optative  of  this  aorist:  1st  sing.  Xvcreia^^XvaeLy-m, 
3rd  pi.  X{(T€Lav  =  *Xv(T€Ly-ut^  whence  the  inflexion  Xvaeias,  Xvaeia- 
ix€v,  etc. 

^  Cf.  supra  195,  1,  the  dual  of  the  1st  decl.  used  as  plural. 

2  M.  L.  Havet  has  very  ingeniously  pointed  out  that,  in  those  verses  of  the 
comic  poets  which  require  the  scansion  estV  nunc,  etc.,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  read  equally  well  *este  nunc. 

3  Sup}-a  4'J,  1.  ^  Cf.  infra  28-4,  2. 
^  Cf.  sU2Jra  245,  1. 
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B.  According  to  what  we  have  just  seen,  the  regular  type 
of  3rd  pi.  in  all  the  other  optatives  would  be  *8ol-av  = 
*8oiy-nt,  *StSor-ttj/,  *Xvoi-av,  etc.  But  the  a  became  e  through 
the  influence  of  the  sing.  Soiyv  SlSoltjv,  whence  3rd  pi.  Solev  SlSoUv, 
and  the  same  vocalism  also  passed  by  analogy  into  AJoiei', 
XvcroL€v,  kvcraLev,  although  there  was  no  sing.  *Xvoty]y. 

C.  In  the  non-thematic  aorists  (after  a  vowel),  the  termina- 
tion being  -y(r)j  we  must  regard  as  regular  the  Homeric  forms 
ecrrav  (they  stood)  =  *e-crTa-j/r,  e/Sav,  icfiav,  €.(f>vv  (they  were,  1st 
sing.  £-(^r-i/),  etc.,  and  the  forms  found  in  inscriptions  I'Sov  (they 
gave),  eOev  (they  put),  SUyvov,  etc. ;  so  also  in  the  aor.  passive, 
Horn.  8d/j.€v  (they  were  conquered)  —*[iySdixr]-vT.^  But  from 
a  very  early  date  the  whole  ending  -crav  of  the  sigmatic  aorist, 
being  taken  for  the  termination  of  the  3rd  plural,  was  wrongly 
introduced  into  all  these  tenses,  and  thus  there  arose  the  forms 
€-(TTr]-crav,^  e-Oe-crav,  e-So-crav,  i-SiSo-crav,  i-Sd/Jirj-crav,  i-Xydyj-cav, 
etc.,  the  only  forms  recognised  in  classical  Greek.  This 
analogy  extended  still  further,  since  we  find  such  forms  as 
i-Xd/So-crav  (they  took),  dTrrjXdou-av,  etc.,  in  inscriptions,  chiefly 
Bosotian  and  of  comparatively  late  date  (2nd  century  B.C.). 

§  2.     Primary  Endings. 

(248)  As  a  general  rule,  it  seems  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
primary  endings,  were  originally  derived  from  the  secondary 
endings  by  the  addition  of  an  i.  This  purely  empirical  law 
can  be  verified  in  Greek  in  the  case  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
sing.,  and  3rd  pi.,  which  are  respectively  -/xl,  *-cn^  -n,  -vn ;  it 
cannot  be  verified  in  Latin,  because  in  Latin  it  was  just  these 
four  terminations  which  generalized  the  secondary  form. 

(249)  1.  Singular. — 1.  The  parent-speech  had  two  termina- 
tions for  the  1st  sing.,  one  for  the  thematic,  the  other  for  the 
non-thematic  tenses. 

1  Supra  76,  1  A.  Cf.  dd/xev  (II.  xii.  14),  fji.iyev  (Od.  ix.  91)  and  from  the 
aor.  in  -dr],  ^fXLxdev  (II.  x.  180),  ecpo^-qdev  (II.  v.  498),  KareKradeu  (II.  xiii.  780, 
Od.  iii.  108),  wX^adeu  (Od.  iv.  705),  etc. 

-  It  is  possible  that  ^arrju  and  ecrrjaa  once  had  the  same  meaning ;  if 
iaT-qaav  was  then  taken  to  be  the  3rd  plural  of  ^(tttj,  nothing  further  was 
needed  to  cause  the  extension  of  the  ending  -aav. 
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A.  The  tliematic  termination  cannot  be  determined,  wlien 
considered  solely  by  itself;  it  consisted  of  a  single  vowel, 
which  had  been  contracted  in  the  pro-ethnic  period  with  the 
final  0  of  the  verbal  stem ;  the  analogy  of  the  perfect  however  ^ 
is  a  ground,  for  believing  that  this  vowel  was  a,  e.g.  Gk.  </>ep-co, 
Lat./er-o  =  *bhdr-d  =  *hh&r-o-a^  and  in  the  subj.  ^ep-w  =  *bher-d-a 
(cf.  1st  ^\.  cf>ip-(ji-fX€v)  =  *hMr-o-o-a?  The  only  thematic  tenses 
in  Latin  being  the  present  indicative,  the  future  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  conjugations,  and  the  future  perfect,  it  is  only  in  these 
that  the  ending  -o  is  met  with ;  but  in  Greek  it  characterizes 
all  futures  and  subjunctives.  It  has  however  been  to  some 
extent  contaminated  by  the  influence  of  the  non-thematic  ter- 
mination -jxi ;  ^olic  in  particular  conjugates  in  -jxt  a  good  many 
verbs  which  in  the  common  language  are  verbs  in  -w,  KoXq-fxt^^ 
cfiLX-q-jJii,  i7raLV7)-jULi,  yeXat-jXi ;  SO  also  Bceotian,  cfiiXii-iJii,  TToUi-ixi ; 
and  to  the  same  corruption  must  be  ascribed  the  ending  -w/xt 
in  the  1st  sing,  of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 

Homer,  iOeXw/XL,  tSco/^tt,  dyayw/xi,  etc.* 

B.  The  non-thematic  termination  *-mi  is  kept  unchanged 
in  Greek  :  el-fxt  (Lesb.  e/x-fxt,  Dor.  rj-fxi)  =  ^icr-fjcL,  €T-/xt,  TtOrj-jiXi, 
8eLKvv-fxL,  etc.  It  may  have  been  superseded  here  and  there  by 
the  termination  -w,  in  consequence  of  the  transition,  already 
mentioned,  of  a  verbal  form  from  the  one  conjugation  to  the 
other  ;  ^  thus  o-/3ei/i/ijets  (Pindar  ^)  points  to  a  1st  sing.  *o-/5eiWcu; 
but  this  phenomenon  is  rare  and  rather  late.  In  Latin  it  is 
general  and  very  ancient ;  it  is  only  necessar}^  to  comjDare  fer-o 
w^ith  fer-t,  vol-o  with  vol-t^  e-o  with  i-t,  etc.  The  non-thematic 
termination  (of  course  secondary)  survives  only  in  the  form 
su-m,  and  even  this  form  is  corrupted.^ 

i  Infra  252. 

2  Cf.  supra  143. 

3  It  is  very  possible  that,  in  some  of  these  verbs  {e.g.  especially  /caXe-, 
supra  97)  the  .Eolic  inflexion  was  the  more  primitive. 

^  Thus  i8o}/j.L  :  'ioco/j.ep  =  LdoL/j.i  :  idoL/xeu,  cf.  supra  2i5,  1.  The  same  cor- 
ruption is  general  and  invariable  in  Sanskrit  in  the  present  indicative,  e.g. 
hhdrd-mi  (I  bear),  for  *hhdrd  =  (pep-(j}. 

5  Cf.  supra  88  and  infra  274. 

6  Pyth.  i.  8.  Cf.  Hom.  ^evyvvov  (II.  xix.  393),  beLKvvw  by  the  side  of 
de'iKPvfMi,  and  infra  274  to  276. 

7  Cf.  infra  272. 
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2.  The  ending  *-Si  (Sk.  -si)  underwent  more  corruptions  than 
an}'-  other.     Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised  at  all. 

A.  Among  the  non-thematic  forms,  it  is  still  recognisable  : 
in  6t  =  *eo-t  =  Sk.  dsi  (thou  art),  the  relation  of  which  to  I.-E. 
(^s.i  =  *(^s-si  (cf.  Hom.  Icr-a-i)  can  be  easily  perceived;  in  et  (thou 
goest)  =  ^et-t  =  *€t-crt,  Sk.  e-si ;  perhaps  in  </)7f-s,  in  which  the  t 
subscript,  if  not  a  mere  invention  of  the  grammarians,  can  only 
be  explained  by  a  form  *</> 77  =  *(/)7/t  =  * (^77-0-6,  with  final  9  added 
as  below.  According  to  this  we  ought  to  have  *ti%,  *8t8a), 
*8€LKvvL^*TL0r]-cn,  *3tS(o-ort,  ^ScLKvv-cn,  ctc,  cf.  Sk.  cldclasi  (thou 
givest) ;  but  we  have  instead  jidr}-^^  St8co-s,  SetKi/ij-?,  with  an 
obvious  intrusion  of  the  secondary  ending.^  The  same  phe- 
nomenon naturally  took  place  in  Latin:  es  =  *es-s^l-s  for  *i-st  = 
*€L-ari,fer-s,  da-s,  sta-s  {vl-s  is  still  unexplained). 

B.  In  the  thematic  conjugation,  the  Sk.  bhdra-si  would  corre- 
spond to  G-reek  ^({iipe-a-L,  whence  *4>epeL.  Nothing  like  this  is 
found  in  the  active ;  but  in  the  middle  we  find,  in  Attic  only,  a 
2nd  sing,  ^epet,  Avet,  as  contrasted  with  (fiepy,  Avr;  ^  of  the  kolvt] 
and  all  the  other  dialects ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  phonetic 
connexion  possible  between  <^ep7/  and  </)epet,  we  may  infer  that 
the  latter  is  a  regular  form  of  the  2nd  sing,  active,  which 
the  Attics  had  kept,  transferring  it  to  the  [middle  voice  on  ac- 
count of  its  external  resemblance  to  (fiiprj.  The  almost  Pan- 
hellenic  form  of  2nd  sing,  active,  (f>ep€Ls,  Xvecs,  is  evidently 
corrupted;  it  probably  contains  the  primitive  form,  *</)epet, 
*Av€t,  to  which  was  added  a  secondary  ending  -?,  because  the 
sign  of  the  2nd  person  was  no  longer  perceptible.  However 
strange  this  process  may  seem,  it  appears,  historically  proved 
in  the  case  of  cft-^^  (sicpra),  and  it  certainly  is  so  in  eh  (thou 
art,  Hom,,  Herod.)  and  et?  (thou  goest),  well  authenticated 
doublets  of  the  regular  et.  The  subjunctive  has  <^ep7;s,  similarly 
derived  from  the  regular  *(/>ep7y  =  *^€p7;-o-i,  or,  more  simply, 
modelled  upon  </)epcts,  in  accordance  with  the  obvious  analogy 
by  w^hich  a  short  syllable  in  the  indicative  always  corresponded 
to  a  long  syllable  in  the  subjunctive. 

The  form  i>ep€-s,  Xeyc-9,  which  is  given  as  Doric  and  is  found 

^  Thus  ri'^775  :  TideTe  =  iTidr]?  :  irideTe, 
2  Cf.  infra  2Gi,  2. 
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in  Theocritus  (d/xeXyes,  cri;pto-Ses),  is  evidently  due,  so  far  as  it 
ever  had  any  existence  at  all,^  to  the  analogy  of  the  secondary 
tenses,^  and  is  parallel  to  the  Latin  forms  legis=^*lege-s^  mones 
=  *monee-s,  amds  =  *amae-s,  audis  —  *aucUe-s,  etc. 

3.  The  sign  of  the  3rd  sing.  *-ti  (Gk.  ecr-Tt  =  Sk.  ds-ti)  occurs 
in  all  the  non-thematic  forms,  but  is  assibilated  after  a  vowel, 
(fir}-(TL  =  *(fia-TL,  tlOtj-o-l,  8t'8co-o-t,  SiiKvv-a-L',  Dor.  and  Boeot.,  with- 
out assibilation,  TiOrj-Ti,  8t8co-rt.  Accordingly  we  should  expect, 
in  .the  thematic  tenses.  Dor.  *<^e/)€-Ti  =  Sk.  bhdra-ti,  and  Ion. 
^(jiip€(rL ;  but  the  Panhellenic  forms  are  <^epct,  Xv€l,  which  can- ' 
not  go  back  to  *0epert,  *Xv€tl,  and  must  come  from  the  analogy 
of  2nd  sing.  <ji€p€L<;,  Auet?.'^  Similarly  in  subj.  cfiepy,  Xvy.  The 
forms  which  are  so  common  in  poetry,  ayya-t,  XdOria-i,  might 
be  regarded  as  regular  (e.g.  ^^Iprj-cn  —  ^fjiiprj-Ti)^  if  cfiip-qn  were 
found  in  Doric,  and  if  moreover  the  t  subscript  did  not  indicate 
at  once  a  new  formation  based  on  ayrj  with  pleonastic  addition 
of  the  ending  -o-t,  as  in  1st  sing,  dyayw/xt  based  on  dydyw. 

In  Latin,  -f ,  secondary  ending  :  es-t  (he  is),  es-t  (he  eats)  = 
*ed-t,  fer-t,  vol-f,  da-t,  sta-t,  i-t\— legit  =  nege-t,  amat^*amat 
=  *amae-t,  etc. 

(250)  II.  Dual. — No  1st  person ;  in  2nd  and  3rd.  -rov  with 
no  distinction :  i-rov,  tlOc-tov,  Xv€-tov,  etc. 

(251)  III.  Plural.— 1.  The  regular  ending  is  Lat.  -mus^  Dor. 
-^€s,  in  all  other  dialects  -/xev  introduced  from  the  secondary 
tenses  :  ^  l-jxcv,  TtOe-jJier, — cfiipo-fxev,  ^epoj-/xev  ;  Dor.  t-/x€9,  8i8o-/xes, 
— Xvo-zxe?,  Xv(o-/xc?;  Lat.  su-niiis^  i-mus,  da-mus^  —  volu-mus, 
legi-mus,  etc. 

2.  Gk.  -re,  Lat.  -tis :  ^  t-re,  SlSo-T€, — Ave-rc,  Xvq-TC ;  es-tis, 
vol-tis,  fcr-tls, — legi-tis,  etc. 

3.  Originally  ^-nti  after  a  vowel,  *-nti  after  a  consonant,'^ 
whence  in  Greek  -vtl  and  -avrt.  In  the  thematic  conjugation 
we  find  Dor.  €xo-vrt,  ayw-vrt,  Boeot.  KaXio-vOi,  e^w-j'^t,  every- 
where else  with  assibilation  ^(pepo-va-L,  *cfiep(D-y(n,  whence  Lesb. 

^  It  does  not  occur  in  inscriptions. 

2  Thus  Xe'yes  :  \^yeTe  =  ^\eyes  :  iXeyere. 

^  Thus  (pepei.  :  (pepea  =  ^(pepe  :  €(pep€$. 

4  Supra  247,  1.  ^  Supra  247,  2. 

<5  iinjpra  247,  3,  and  248. 
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d7rayy€/\/\oto-t,  ypdcjiojKn,  lon.-Att.  <f>ipov(TL,  cfiepcDcn.  In  the  non- 
thematic  conjugation,  Dor.  ^a-vrt,  Tcdi-vTt,  SlSo-vti^  SeUvv-vTij 
lon.-Att.  cfia-cTL,  TiOda-i^  SiSovai,  SaKvv(n}  The  last  three  forms, 
though  correct,  are  not  strictly  Attic  ;  the  true  Attic  type, 
TiOi-da-i,  StSo-ao-t,  SeiKvv-aa-L  (Herocl.  to-reao-6  =  *t(rr^-d(n),  is  due 
to  the  intrusion  of  the  termination  -avn  of  the  consonantal 
verbal  stems. 

The  last  termination  is  visible  in  lon.-Att.  tao-t  (they  go)  = 
*ii/-nti,  cf.  Sk.  ydntl,  and  Ion.  eacrt  (they  are)  =  *€o--ai'Tt,  of 
which  the  regular  form  with  reduced  root  would  be  *avTL  = 
*(T-dvTL.  The  Boeot.  errt,  Att.  cio-t,  is  merely  *d^'Tt  influenced 
by  the  vocalism,  accentuation,  and  unaspirated  initial  vowel 

of  el/XLj   icTTL, 

In  Latin  we  find  tremo-nti  =  Doi\  rpiixo-vTc  (they  tremble),  an 
isolated  and  doubtful  form,  inferred  from  Festus  to  belong  to 
the  Song  of  the  Salii.2  The  secondary  ending  is  the  only  one 
historicedly  authenticated ;  it  is  always  consonantal,  because 
it  is  only  added  to  thematic  forms,  or  forms  which  have  been 
wrongly  made  thematic  by  analogy:  su-nt^  eu-nt^  feru-nt  = 
*fero-nt  =  (}k.  (e-)c/)epo-v,  legu-nt^  etc.  The  forms  da-nt  and 
sta-nf,  however,  seem  to  contain  only  the  simple  root.-'^ 

§3.     Endings  of  the  Perfect. 

(252)  The  Greek  and  Latin  systems  of  inflexion  in  the  per- 
fect cannot  be  compared  directly  with  one  another  ;  the  former 
is  to  a  large  extent  primitive,  whereas  the  latter  has  been 
greatly  corrupted.     It  will  be  best  to  consider  each  separately. 

I.  Greek. 

Singular.— 1st  person  :  -a  =  Sk.  -a  =  I.-E.  *-a  :  olS-a^folS-a  (I 
know,  Sk.  ved-a)^  XiXoLTv-a,  XiXvK-a. 

2nd:  originally -^a  =  Sk. -fM  =  I.-E.*-<7irt:  oTo-^a  =  *forS-^a (Sk. 
vet-tha);  rja-Oa  (thou  wast),  root  es  with  temporal  reduplication. 

1  The  accentuation  has  been  disturbed;  we  should  expect  *rtt?eto-t,  etc.  But 
the  accentuation  of  Movai  was  probably  modelled  on  that  of  the  contracted 
form  b-qXovaL  (cf.  ebibov^,  iridet,  infra  280),  and  similarly  with  the  other  forms. 

2  Clime  tonus,  Leucetie,  prai  tet  tremonti.  The  verse  might  be  scanned 
perhaps  as  a  Saturnian,  but  tremunt  would  violate  the  metre. 

3  On  amant  for  *amao-nt  and  monent  for  *moneo-nt,  cf.  supra  73,  1. 
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These  two  forms  are  the  only  regular  forms  of  the  2nd  sing, 
of  the  perfect  retained  in  Greek;  the  a  of  the  1st  sing,  and  3rd 
plur,  (XeAotTT-a,  AeXoiTT-avrt)  having  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  stem,  as  in  the  sigmatic  aorist,i  the  whole  conjugation  of 
the  perfect  was  based  on  a  false  stem  AeAotTra-,  to  which  was 
simply  added  in  the  2nd  sing,  the  secondary  and  primary 
termination  -9,  AeAoiTra-s,  Ae'AvKa-s."  In  spite  of,  or  rather  from 
the  very  fact  of,  its  rarity,  the  termination  -6a  spread  outside 
its  proper  sphere  :  rja-'Oa^  being  no  longer  understood  to  be  a 
perfect,  was  taken  for  an  imperfect,  a  mere  doublet  of  5?  ;  the 
syllable  -6a  was  then  regarded  as  an  expletive  suffix  which 
might  optionally  be  added  to  all  forms  of  the  2nd  sing.,  and 
this  illusion  gave  rise  to  such  forms  as  Ti6y)cr6a  (Od.  xxiv.  476), 
eXeio-^a,  ecjirjarda,  rJ€Lcr6a  (Plato),  k6i\r}cr6a^  /?aAoto-^a,  etc.,  which 
are  found  more  or  less  in  all  dialects,  but  especially  in  Homer. 

3rd  :  -6  =  Sk.  -nr  =  I.-E.  *-e  :  6ih-^  =  ^oLh-^  (Sk.  ved-a^  Groth.  vait^ 
Germ,  er  iceiss),  AeAot7r-e,  AeAv/c-e. 

In  the  dual  and  plural  the  terminations  are  the  same  as  in 
the  primary  tenses : 

Dual  2nd  and  3rd:  l(ttov  =  *Fl8-tov  ;  in  the  other  verbs  the 
termination  is  added  to  the  false  stem  in  -a-,  AeAotVa-rov, 
XeXvKa-Tov. 

Plural. — 1st  person  :  tS-/>tcs  iS-ixev^  (Sk.  vid-7nd,  Goth  vit-iim^ 
Germ,  icir  icissen),  and  the  new  formations  oiha-fx^v^  AeAotVa-zxev, 
AeAv/<a-//,€V. 

2nd  :   to-re  =  *5tS-Te,  and  otSa-re,  AeAotVa-re,  A^AuKa-re. 

3rd:  tcrao-i  (the  cr  on  analogy  of  icrre)  for  *t8do-t  =  *ftS-avTt  = 
*wid-nti,'^  AeAotTrdcri  =  Dor.  AeAotVa-vn,  AcAvKdcri,  etc.  In  late 
Greek  we  find  also  the  termination  -av  (7rc7rot>;Kav),  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  sigmatic  aorist.'^ 


^  Supra  245,  1. 

2  Late  Greek  even  created  ^the  form  oToas,  and  perhaps  actually  the 
barbarous  pleonasm  oladas. 

^  Att.  ia;j.€u  on  analogy  of  icrre  and  icrdac. 

^  The  form  tcravri,  being  taken  as  a  present  (cf.  (paurl  (pd/jii),  produced  hi 
Doric  the  verb  to-a/^t,  I  know  {LaaTt.  in  Theocritus),  and  the  Ji^olians  conjugated 
oI5a  like  the  present  of  a  verb  in  -fj.i  {yoidrj/xL-  ixicrTa/j.ai,  Hesych.,  cf.  su^ra  40 
in  fine). 

«   [Cf.  Classical  Review,  1888,  ii.  6G,  117,  162.] 
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(253)  11.  Latin. 
-  If  we  transfer  to  Latin  the  regular  paradigm  which  has  just 
been  studied  in  the  case  of  Greek,  we  shall  obtain,  mutatis 
mutandis,  the  following  forms :  sing.  1  ^vlcle,  2  *vlts-te,^  3 
*vul-e ;  plur.  1  *vid-mus,  2  *vits-tis,  3  *vid-ent ;  and,  on  con- 
trasting these  with  the  real  forms,  we  can  see  the  general 
features  that  characterize  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the 
former.  Just  as  Grreek  has  generalised  a  stem  XeAotTra-,  so 
Latin  has  based  its  flexion  on  a  false  stem  vldi-,  llqui-.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  ;  bat  difficulties  abound  as  soon  as  we  wish 
to  go  into  details.  However,  let  us  make  the  attempt,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible. 

Singidar. — 1st  person :  vtd-l,  llqu-i.  The  Greek  termination 
-a  is  active,  the  Latin  ending  -%  is  middle  and  corresponds  to  L-E 
*-a?/,  Sk.  -e  (cf.  Sk.  babhfiv-a,  I  was,  mid.  5a&7ult;-e  =  Lat.  fa-I 
fill).  This  termination  was  naturally  introduced  into  the  sig- 
matic  aorist  which  was  confused  with  the  perfect :  dix-z,  vlx-t. 

2nd.  If,  instead  of  the  active  *vits-te,  we  assume  the  corre- 
sponding middle  form,  we  shall  have  *vUs-tt  =  ^vid-tl.  It  is 
true  that  this  form  does  not  exist ;  but  we  find  a  counterpart 
to  it  in  such  a  form  as  dlx-tl,  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
explain  through  a  syncope  of  dixistl ;  for  it  represents  very 
exactly  a  sigmatic  aorist  stem  dix-  =  (yk.  (c)8et^'-,  to  which  a 
perfect  termination  has  been  added.  Hence  we  .can  see  how, 
aided  by  the  1st  sing,  ^•^c?^,  etc.,  the  primitive  forms  *vltstJ, 
^cecitsti,  dtxti,  *viXtl,  might  be  superseded  by  vidistl,  ceculistJ, 
dixistl,  vixisti,  etc.,  and  secondarily  *llc-ti  by  iTquistl,  ^pepic-tl 
by  pepigisti,  etc.  We  must  add,  finally,  the  probable  influence 
of  the  stem  *vides-,  Hlques-,  which  appears  in  the  perf.  subj. 
{vider-d  =  d^iii)),  in  the  optative  {vlder-im  =  dM-qv),"^  etc.,  and  is 
certainly  not  absent  from  the  indicative  (cf.  infra  3rd  plural 
and  the  formation  of  the  pluperfect,  infra  298) ;  and  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  analogical  influences 
which  have  crossed  one  another  in  this  complicated  formation. 

3rd :  vldi-t,  by  addition  of  the  secondary  ending  -t  to  the 
feJse  stem  in  -i-. 

Plural— 1st  person:    vidi-nius,  which    perhaps   goes    back 
1  Supra  64  A.  -  Supra  lU. 
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phonetically  to  ^vides-mus,  as  nuhi-bus  goes  back  to  ^nuhes- 
bus,^  and  which  probably  aided  the  extension  of  the  false  stent 
vldi- ;  similarly  dixi-mus. 

2nd :  vulistis  for  *vits-tis,  like  vidisti. 

3rd :  tulerunt  (Verg.),  viderunt  and  vldere.  The  quantity 
ridcrunt  is  archaic  and  probably  primitive  :  only  scanty  relics 
of  it  siirvive  in  the  Augustan  age.  This  vldP/runt  seems  to  go 
back  to  *vides-ont,  the  formation  of  which  is  not  clear.  Still 
more  obscure  is  vldere  (such  is  the  invariable  quantity),^  the 
long  vowel  of  which  has  passed  into  viderunt,  tulerunt.  So 
also  with  the  aorist  used  as  perfect,  dlxere,  dlxerunt. 

§  4.     Endings  of  the  Imperative. 

(254)  In  all  probability  Indo-European  had  only  three  forms 
in  the  imperative,  those  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  and 
that  of  the  3rd  sing.  Moreover,  the  last  form  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  verbal ;  its  ending  *-tdd  (cf.  Ved.  Sk.  -ted),  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  ablative,^  obliges  ns  to  see 
in  it  a  sort  of  nominal  exclamation,  the  form  of  which  was 
independent  of  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed.^ 
But,  in  Grreek  as  in  Latin,  this  termination  was  unconsciously 
connected  with  the  primary  termination  *-ti  of  the  3rd  plur., 
a  personal  sign  was  seen  in  it,  and  the  plural  forms  were  then 
derived  from  it  by  analogy. 

(255)  I.  Singular. — 2.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  most 
carefully  the  non-thematic  and  the  thematic  forms. 

A.  In  the  non-thematic  imperatives,  Latin  has  two  tj-pes  of 
2nd  sing.,  while  Grreek  has  a  large  variety. 

(a)  In  Latin,  the  root-stem  with  no  suffix :  es,  fer,  I,  std,  del ; 
so  also  in  Greek  Lcrrr],  TTLixirp-q  (burn),  ttoj  (drink).  This  is  the 
classical  formation  for  verbs  in  -va-  and  -la- :  hafxva  (Sappho), 
huKVv,  crfiivvv,  etc. 

(^)  Gk.  -^t  =  Sk.   -dlu,  -/?z  =  I.E.  *-dhl:  in  the  present,  ta-.ei 

1  Supra  206,  5. 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  Sanskrit  likewise  shows  an  r  in  the  Srd  plaral 
of  the  perfect :  act.  dadur,  mid-  dadire  (they  gave),  cf,  dederunt  and  dcdere. 
Cf.  Me7n.  Soc.  Ling.  vi.  p.  373. 

3  Cf.  svpra  187,  4. 

4  Cf.  in  French  [and  English]  *'  silence  !  "  Germ.  "  sohritt !  " 
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{he)=--*(r-OL  with  protliesis,  'l-6t  (go),  cfia-Ol,  Horn.  SISm-Ol^  etc.; 
in  the  non-thematic  aorist,  Horn.  f^rj-Oi,  ottj-Oi,  kXv-Ol  (hear),  etc. ; 
in  the  perfect,  to--6't  (know)  =  *flS-6t,  KeKXv-Oi,  rWva-Oi  (II.  xxii. 
365) ;  in  the  aorists  passive,  cfidvrj-Oi,  XvOrj-n,^  forms  which  are 
general  and  classical. 

(y)    Gk.   -9,    a   very   rare   termination,    borrowed   from   the 
secondary  and  primary  tenses  :  in  the  non-thematic  aorist,  ^€-9, 


e-s,  80-9. 


(8)  Gk.  -07/,  a  termination  peculiar  to  the  imperative  of  the 
sigmatic  aorist  and  still  unexplained  :  Xva-ov. 

(c)  Gk.  (dialectal)  -tw9,  a  syntactical  doublet  of  the  -rw  of  the 
3rd  sing.  (cf.  ovroi  ovtws),-  taken  for  a  form  of  the  2nd  sing,  on 
account  of  its  sigmatic  ending  :  </)aTcos  •dvayvw^i  (Hesych.).  Lat., 
as  in  the  3rd  pers.,  es-to,  used  as  a  future  imperative. 

(C)  Lastly,  a  sporadic  and  partial  transition  to  the  thematic 
conjugation  2  produced  the  forms  Ti^€t  =  *rt^€€  (cf  cjitXet),  Sl6ov  = 
*8iSoe  (cf.  S7/A.0V),  ^eUvve  (cf.  Are),  etc. 

B.  (a)  In  the  thematic  imperatives,  the  commonest  and  in- 
deed the  only  primitive  form  consists  of  the  bare  stem  with  the 
vowel  e  and  no  suf&x:  <^€pe  =  Sk.  bhdra,  AetTre,  Xve, — iSi,  At-e ; 
Lat.  lege^  mone  =  *monee,  etc.  In  late  Greek  Xov  =  Xoie,  Trav  = 
Trave  by  contraction. 

{(3)  Gk.  -9,  on  the  analogy  of  the  non-thematic  forms,  in  crxes 
for  crxe  (indie,  e-crxo-v)  and  evio-Tres  (say)  for  hacnre^  indie.  *to--(D 
=  *o-t-o-7r-co  from  root  ore-n-  (Lat.  In-sec-e).^ 

(7)  In  ^olic,  through  transition  to  the  non-thematic  conju- 
gation, forms  like  (jitXrj  (Theocritus),  imperative  of  <^iA.-7/xi.' 

(8)  iXOe-rCj^  (Salaminian)  like  (^arws  above;  Lat.  Icgi-to,  used 
as  a  future  imperative,  a  distinction  which  is  not  original. 

3.  Gk.  -TO)  =  *-To;8,  Lat.  -tod  (arch.),  -to,  always  :  ecr-rcx),  t'-rw, 
c})oJro)j — Xcye-TO) ;  Lat.  es-to,  legi-to. 

(256)  II.  Dual.— 2.  -Tov,  primary  and  secondary  termina- 
tion, eo--TOJ',  cjiipc-Tov.'^ — 3.  -r(j)v  :  ecr-rtoi',  c^epe-rwr,  formed  from 
3rd  sing,  earo),  etc.,  by  addition  of  the  final  v  of  terror. 

^  Supra  61  in  fine.  ^  Supra  65. 

3  Supra  88  and  infra  274  seq.  ■*  Supra  90  in  fine. 

5  Cf.  I'a-TT?  and  supra  249,  lA. 

6  Thus  (peperov  :  (pipere  (2nd  ])\\ii\)  =  i(ptpeTov  :  i(pepeTe. 
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(257)  III.  Plural. — 2.  Gk.  -re,  Lat.  -te :  Ict-t^^  (fiepc-re ;  es-te, 
fer-te, — legi-te  =  *lege-te ;  in  Latin  only,  es-tote,  legi-tote,  analo- 
gical future  imperatives."^ 

3.  As  this  form  did  not  exist  in  Indo-European,  Greek  and 
Latin  can  only  have  derived  it  from  the  3rd  sing.,  by  various 
analogical  processes  which  can  easily  be  restored  : 

(a)  Addition  of  the  -v  which  we  have  seen  in  all  the  second- 
ary endings  of  the  3rd  plur.,  Hom.  ecT-rwv^  l-roiv  (rare)  ; 

(/5)  Addition  of  the  3rd  plur.  termination  of  the  sigmatic 
aorist,  -aav^-  a  form  very  much  used  in  the  koiv/J,  a  little  less  so 
in  pure  Attic,  ecr-Tooo-aF,  (^epe-rwcrav  ; 

(y)  A  type  chiefly  Doric  (-vrw)  and  Boeotian  (-v(9co),  on  the 
analogy  of  (^eperw  and  the  primary  3rd  plur.  cfiepo-vrt,  namely 
S6-vT(D,  <f>€p6-vT(Dj  also  the  only  form  known  to  Latin,  sitnto,"^ 
legit-nto ; 

(8)  The  same  type  with  the  addition  of  the  termination  -i/, 
thus  showing  two  signs  of  the  plural,  Homeric,  New  Ionic  and 
Attic  of  the  best  period,  ^o-vtwv^  ^€po-vTcoy  ; 

(c)  The  same  type  with  addition  of  the  suffix  -aav  (dialectal 
and  very  rare),  Delph.  lovroio-av. 

Section  II. 

MIDDLE   VOICE   IN   GREEK. 

(258)  The  middle  voice  of  Greek  may  be  used,  according  to 
the  tense  or  verb  in  question,  as  active  (the  reflexive  shade  of 
meaning  being  often  imperceptible),  or  passive,  or  both  alike. 
Nearly  all  its  terminations  go  back  to  Indo-European,  but 
they  have  been  subjected  to  corruptions  which  for  the  most 
part  are  still  unexplained. 

§  1.     Secondary  Endings. 

(259)  Theoretically  it  seems  that  the  secondary  terminations 
of  the  middle  are  derived  from  those  of  the  active  by  the 
addition  of  a  vowel  which  is  a  in  Sanskrit,  o  in  Greek;  but  this 

1  Thus  legitote  :  legito  (2ad  mig.)  =  lcr)ite  :  lege. 

2  Lii^e  ^doaav,  supra  217,  3  C. 

3  Tnus  suntu  :  estu  =  su7it  :  est. 
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law  only  holds  good  in  Greek  for  three  forms  (in  Sanskrit  only 
for  two). 

(260)  I.  Singular. — 1.  The  termination  is  -/xai/  (Lesb.,  Dor.), 
whence  lon.-Att.  -fx-qv^  and  is  still  unexplained :  i-86-fxy]v^  inOe- 
fji'yjVj  Soi-fxrjv^  (f>€poL-fxr]v^  €0epo-/>t7^r,  IXltto- fx-qv ^  etc. ;  it  is  added  in 
the  sigmatic  aorist  to  the  false  stem  in  -a- :  iXvad-ix7]v. 

2.  The  termination  is -cro  =  Zend -7zrt  =  Lat. -?'e '  :  eSov  =  *eSoo 
=  *e-So-cro,    e^ov,     8ot-o,    (jiepoL-o^     i(f)€pov  —  *i-cfiep€-(TOj    i\v(T(o  =  *i- 

Xvcra-cro^  etc.  In  the  impf.  iSiSoa-o^  iTtOecrOj  eSet'Kvvo-o,  etc.  (but 
iSvvw,  thou  couldst),  the  termination  -cro  has  been  restored  on 
the  analogy  of  the  cases  in  which  the  o-  could  not  be  dropped, 
e.g.  plup.  i\e\€L\J/o  and  cf.  iX^Xvao. 

3.  Cxk.  -TOj  Sk.  -ta :  e-Oe-ro,  e-St'So-ro,  StSot-ro  (accentuation 
modified  on  analogy  of  S-qXolro)^  cjiepot-TOj  e-^epe-ro,  e-Avcra-ro, 
i-XiXv-To^  etc. 

(261)  II.  Dual. — 1.  The  ending  -^c^ov,  which  is  in  no  way 
primitive,  is  a  mere  hybrid  form,  based  on  the  ending  of  the  1st 
plur.  -picOa  and  that  of  the  2nd  dual  -a-Oov.  It  is  scarcely  met 
with  in  texts,  and  in  any  case  it  never  belonged  to  ordinary 
speech,  in  which  the  plural  was  used  for  the  dual,  as  in  the 
active  voice.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mere  analogical  invention  of  the 
grammarians.  E.g.  ircpihoipLcOov  (?)  II.  xxiii.  485,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  primary  form. 

2,  3,  respectively -or^ov,  -0-^77^,  which  are  liable  to  be  confused, 
like  -Tov  and  -r-qv  in  the  active :  evidently  due  to  a  combination 
of  the  dual  form  of  the  active  with  that  of  the  2nd  plur. 
middle. 2 

(262)  III.  Plural. — 1.  Greek  has  two  terminations, -/>ie^a  and 
-p.€cr6a ;  but  the  latter,  which  is  rather  common  in  Homer  and 
the  poets  generally,  never  appears  in  prose.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Homeric  dialect,  the  poets  having 
borrowed  it  for  metrical  reasons/"^  The  form  -/xc^a  (cf.  Sk. 
-mdhi)  is   certainly  the  only  primitive  form  ;    but  the  other, 

1  Cf.  supra  3-4  A  5,  and  infra  267.  The  Sanskrit  ending  is  -thds,  cf.  supra 
101  note. 

-  Thus  \{>€g6ov  :   \v€<r9e  =  \veTov   :  Xi'ere. 

3  'E56/af<9a,  for  example,  cannot  be  used  in  a  dactylic  verse,  and  scarcely 
in  an  iambic  or  trochaic  metre. 
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which  is  very  ancient,  probably  goes  back  to  the  distant  period 
in  which  there  still  remained  a  distinction  in  the  1st  plur. 
active  between  a  secondary  ending  *-/>(,€  and  a  primary  ending 
-/xe?,  and  it  owes  its  a  to  the  latter  form ;  ^  in  other  words, 
-yuc^a  is  secondary,  while  -fxeaOa  is  an  analogical  primary  termi- 
nation; then,  the  two  forms  being  confused,  the  Greeks  used 
indifferently  e^cpo/x,c^a  and  c^cpo/xeo-^a,  and  also  (fiepo/xea-Oa  and 
c}i€p6/xe0a. 

2.  Sk.  -clhvclm,  Gk.  -aOe  for  -Oe  =  *-Ofe.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  last  restoration,  it  is  certain  that  the  Greek  cr 
is  epenthetic.  To  explain  it,  we  must  go  back  to  the  perfect, 
in  which  the  same  termination  -Oe  is  very  often  preceded  by 
a  dental  explosive,  which  is  naturally  changed  to  a:  TteTrvcrOe 
(ye  know)  =  ^Tri-n-vO-Oe,  TriiracrOe  =  *7r£-7ret^-^e,  XiX-qaOe  =  ^Xi-XrjO-Oe, 
etc.  Now  this  cr,  which  appears  in  the  rest  of  the  perfect 
inflexion,  is  liable  to  disappear  in  the  2nd  sing. :  by  reduction 
of  the  group,  TreVvo-crat  becomes  7re7rua-at,-  which  is  exactly  like 
AeXvcrat;  nothing  more  was  needed  to  produce  Xi-Xv-a-Qe^^  and 
then  a  general  termination  -a-Q^  applicable  to  all  the  middle 
forms,  i-TiOe-a-Oe^  i-Xve-aOe.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
perfect,  from  which  the  corruption  started,  is  likewise  the  only 
tense  which  enables  us  to  discover  the  corruption ;  for,  unlike 
any  of  the  other  tenses,  it  has  sporadically  retained  the  older 
termination :  thus  Ae'Aet^^e,  dX-qtjiOc  can  be  explained  much 
better  through  ^Xi-Xcnv-Oc^  el-Xycji-Oe  than  through  '^Xi-X^nr-aOe^ 
*€t-A.7;(^-o-^e,  and  -n-i-cfiav-Oe  (ye  have  appeared)  cannot  possibly  go 
back  to  *7re-(/)ax'-or^e,  which  would  have  become  ^-ecfiaa-Oe^ 

3.  In  Indo-European  probably  ^-ntd  after  a  vowel,  *-ntd 
after  a  consonant,  Gk.  -vto  and  -aro  :  e-So-vro,  e-n'^e-vro,  i-cftepo- 
VTO^  i-X^Xv-vro  ;  but  Hom.  Ket-aro  (they  lay)  =  *Ket'?/-?iro,  in  the  opt. 
OrjcraL-aTo  (Od.  xviii.  191),  in  the  plup.  after  a  consonant  (old  Attic 
inscr.)  i-Terdx-oi-To.  The  forms  of  the  3rd  plur.  in  -aro  are  very 
common  in  Homer,  so  much  so  indeed  that  they  are  found  even 
in  cases  where  phonetic  laws  would  require  the  n  to  remain  a 

^  Thus  (pepofxeada  :  (p€po/j.€s  =  e<p€p6/x€cr6a  :  *e(pepoixe,  cf.  supra  247,  1. 

"  Supra  6y,  G. 

^  Thus  XeXvade  :  XeXvaai^TreTTvade  :  Triirvaai. 

4  Cf.  supra  47  C. 
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consonant,  e.g.  Horn.  /Sc/SXvJ-aro  (Ocl.  vii.  97)  analogical  for 
l-[ii(^Xrj-vTo.  They  are  also  very  common  in  the  Xew  Ionic  of 
Herodotus.  In  the  classical  language,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  entirely  disappeared ;  by  the  side  of  W^ro  :  WevTo,  ikvero : 
iXvovTo,  etc.,  this  plural  in  -aro  might  well  seem  an  anomaly, 
when  the  original  nasal  from  which  the  a  had  arisen  was  no 
longer  perceptible.  The  ending  -vto  was  introduced  wherever 
this  substitution  was  possible :  e-Kct-vro,  e-Avcra-vro,  SlSoIvto, 
cfiepoLVTOj^  etc.  When  the  group  thus  obtained  would  have  been 
unpronounceable,  namely  in  the  pluperfects  of  roots  ending  in 
a  consonant,  e.g.  i-rerax-,  the  language  preferred  a  periphrasis, 
TCTayfxivoL  rjcrav  (they  were  posted). 

§  2.     Primary  Endings. 

(263)  The  law  which  derives  the  primary  terminations  from 
the  secondary  by  the  addition  of  an  i'^  would  hold  good  in 
Greek  for  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  sing,  and  3rd  plur.  mid.,  if,  as 
the  theory  would  presu23pose,'^  the  secondary  terminations  were 
respectively  *-/xa,  *-a-a,  ^-Ta,  *-vTa^  instead  of -/xdi',  -cro,  -ro^  -vto. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  a  view  to  connecting  the  two 
systems  with  one  another.^ 

(264)  I.  Singular. — 1.  Always -/xat,  rt^e-Zxat,  SetKi/r-/xa(,  —  (fiipo- 
fiai,  ^epa)-/xat,  At'cro-/xat,  XvOrjcro-ixai^  etc. 

2.  Termination  -o-at,  whence  -at  in  the  thematic  forms : 
*^ep€-crat  =  Sk.  NlCira-Se,  indie.  Xvy  =  XvcaLj  subj.  Xv-Q^^Xvi-jat,  etc. 
In  the  indicative  Attic  substitutes  Avet,  and  this  form  is  even 
adopted  by  the  Kotvr]  in  the  three  verbs  /SovX^i,  oUl  and  oi/^ei. 
As  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconcile  Xvrj  and  Xvei,  Avet  must 
probably  be  regarded  as  an  active  form  transferred  to  the 
middle,-^  especially  as  the  form  Xvrj  is  very  common  in  Old  Attic. 
In  the  non-thematic  presents,  riO^-aai,  SiSo-arai,  SetKiv-crai,  etc. 
(but   Hom.    hi'Qi-iai),  the  ending  -o-at  has  been   restored  in   its 

^  Thus  (pepoLvTO  :  (f>epoiTO  =  i(p€povTO  '.'ecpepero. 

2  Supra  248.     But  here  the  i  becomes  y,  because  it  follows  a  vowel. 

2  Siqyra  259. 

4  It  must  also  be  observed  that  in  Arcadian  the  primary  endiug  of  the 
3rd  sing,  -roi  comes  closer  still  to  the  secondary  -to. 

5  Supra  249,  2  B. 
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entirety  through  the  analogy  of  the  perfect  XeXvcrat,  which  was 
itself  imitated  from  XeXecxf/at.^ 

3.   Gk.  -Tai  =  Sk.  -te  :  Ti^e-rai,  (JDepe-rai,  cfiiprj-TaL. 

II.  Dual. — 1.  -fxeOov  (?),  as  in  the  secondary  tenses,  supra 
261. 

2,  3.  -aOov,  as  in  the  active  -tov,  supra  250  and  261. 
''   III.  Plural. — 1.  -ix€cr6a  and  -/xeOa  as  in  the  secondary  tenses  ; 
Hom.  and  poet.  cjiepofxea-Oa,  class.  (fi€p6fxe6a.^ 

2.  -aOe  for  *-^e,  as  in  the  secondary  tenses.^ 

3.  After  a  vowel  -vrai,  TiOc-vrai,  StSo-j/rat,  (^epo-vrai,  cpipoi-vTai  ; 
after  a  consonant  -arai,  Hom.  Kct-arat  Kearat  (they  lie)  =  *Ket?/-7lrai. 
New  Ionic  considerably  extended  the  latter  ending  (n^earat, 
to-rearat  Herod.),^  which  was  eliminated  by  the  classical  lan- 
guage, KeivTat.^ 

§  3.     Endings  of  the  Perfect. 

(265)  The  perfect  in  Greek  took  the  primary  terminations. 

1.  Singular. — 1.  XeXap^-fxai,  XiXv-jxai,  etc. 

2.  XeXeiij/aL  =  XiXenr-crai,  ecrrt^at  (thou  hast  been  pricked),  iri-TrvcraL 
(thou  knowest)  =  7r€7rvo-(rat,  etc.,  whence  XiXvcrai  for  ^XeAvat,  the 
intervocalic  a-  being  similarly  restored  everywhere,  except  in  a 
few  Homeric  forms,  ^e^Xrjai,  p^ifivrjaL. 

3.  AeAetTT-rat,  yeypaTr-Tat,  XeXv-rai,  etc. 

II.  Dual.—l.  X^Xup^-a^Oov  (?).^— 2,  3.  -Oov  and  -a-Oov  (like  2nd 
plur.  -Oe.  and  -aOe),  XiX^icji-dov,  XiXv-adov. 

III.  Plural. — 1.  XeXup.-p.Sa,  X€Xv-p.€(r6a,  etc. 

2.  AeAet^-^e,  irecfiav-Oe,  7r€7rvcr-^€, — XiXv-aOe.'^ 

3.  After  a  vowel,  XiXv-vrat ;  after  a  consonant,  Hom.  •^arat 
(they  sit)  =  *:70--7iTat^  (Sk.  ds-ate)^  Tercvx-arat,  ippaS-arat  (they 
have  been  sprinkled),  Old  Att.  (inscr.)  yeypac^-arat ;  termination 
-arat  extended  in  poetic  language,  ySe/SAT^-arat,  and  in  New  Ionic, 

1  ^Sz/^jra  260,  2.  2  ^^^j,.^  262,  1.  3  Supra  262,  2. 

^  Cf.  si(jj?-a  262,  3,  and  Att.  Tidedat,  supra2ol,  3. 
^  Thus  KetvTaL  :  Ke'LTaL  =  TidevTai  :  riderai. 
^  Eead  in  Sophocles,  Electra  950. 
7  ^wpm  262,  2. 

^  With  Ionic  shortening,  earat  (II.  iii.  13i),  and  phip.  e'iaTo  for  ^70x0  (II. 
xviii.  504:,  Od.  i.  326,  etc.). 
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olKiarat  (tliey  are  settled),  lost  in  the  classical  language,  yvrai 
(they  sit),  and  regularly  superseded  by  a  periphrasis,  ycy pa fXfxevoL 


§  4.     Endings  of  the  Imperative. 

(266)  All  the  terminations  of  the  imperative  middle,  except 
those  of  the  2nd  person,  are  modelled  on  those  of  the  im- 
perative active.^ 

I.  Singular. — 2.  -a-o^  secondary  ending :  non-thematic  pre- 
sent, tlO€-(jo,  8tSo-o-o,  tcrra-cro,  SetKvv-cro,  and  also,  regularly,  tlOov, 
BlSov,  L(TT(i)  ;  non-thematic  aor.  (Horn.)  ^ao,  Att.  6ov  =  Ilom.. 
0€o  =  *Oe-(To,  Bov  =  *S6oj  etc.  5  perf.  XiX^nf/o,  X^Xvao ;  thematic 
pres.  (pepov  and  (Ion.)  <^e/3ei;  =  ^ep€o  =  *(^epe-cro,  etc.  The  form 
peculiar  to  the  sigmatic  aor.,  Aeti/^-at,  A{;o--at,  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  of  the  infinitive  active,^  with  the  accent  thrown 
back  (inf.  cfaXrjaat,  imper.  fjiiX-qa-aC)  as  in  all  the  conjugated 
forms."* 

3.  -aOw,  like  -TOO  in  the  imperative  active.^ 

II.  Dual. — 2,  3.  -(xOov,  -ddoiv,  cf.  -roi/,  -rwv. 

III.  Plural. — 2.  -aOe,  secondary  and  primary  ending :  tl9€-(t6€, 
So-aOe,  Xv€-crO€,  XeXv-crOe^  Xvcra-crOe. 

3.  (a)  Kplv€-arO(i)  (inscr.),  like  3rd  sing.  (yS)  Xvi-aOojv  (modelled 
on  Ave'-rcDi/),  chiefly  Attic.  (7)  Xvi-crBmcrav  (modelled  on  Xvi- 
Twaav),  common  Grreek  and  Attic.  (S)  8t8o-o-^co  =  *8t8o-vcr^w, 
dv€X6(r0oi  =  ^dv-eX6~var9oi,  etc.  (modelled  on  Xvo-vtw),^  chiefly  in 
Doric.  (e)  ivL-fM€X6-(T0o)v  =  *-v(T0(t}v  (modelled  on  Aro-rrwi')  in 
Old  Attic. 

Section  III. 

THE   LATIN   MEDIOPASSIVE. 

(267)  The  Latin  mediopassive  has  a  passive  function  in  the 
case  of  those  verbs  which  have  an  active  form  (lego  Icgo-r),  and 
an  active  function  in  the   verbs   called  deponents  {sequo-r  = 

1  Ut  supra  262,  3.  "  Supra  254  seq. 

3  Supra  167  note.  The  use  of  the  infinitive  as  an  imperative  is  very 
common  in  Greek.  ■*  Cf.  supra  81. 

^  Tlius   \vecrOu  :  \u€<Tde=\v€TU}  :  Xvere. 
^  Thus  *\vbvad(j}  :  \viadoj  =  \v6yT0}  :  Xvero}, 
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eTTo-fxat),  which  are  conjugated  only  in  the  middle.  Sometimes 
the  two  voices  are  interchanged  without  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  being  thereby  affected,  e.g.  fid  and  fieri}  solchain  and 
solitus  sum. 

This  being  assumed,  among  the  terminations  of  the  Latin 
mediopassive  there  are  only  three  which  seem  primitive  and 
are  directly  comparable  with  those  of  Greek,  namely  :  in  the 
present,  2nd  sing.,  sequere  =  *sequese  =  *seqice-so,-  a  primary 
form  with  a  secondary  ending,  equivalent  to  a  Greek  un- 
augmented  form  ^eVe-o-o,  just  as,  in  the  active,  *lege-s  for 
Hege-si  corresponds  to  {'i-)Xeye-^ ;  in  the  present,  2nd  plur. 
legimim  {estis),  sequiminl  —  X.eyo-iJLevoL,  eVo-/x€j'ot, a  nominal  form 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  conjugational  system  ;  ^  lastly,  2nd 
sing,  imperat.  seque-re  =  Gk.  e-rrc-cro.  To  these  must  be  added, 
in  the  2nd  sing,  of  the  present,  the  alternative  form  lege-riSy 
seque-ris,  derived  from  the  imperat.  sequere  by  an  analogical 
process  very  easy  to  restore.^ 

Two  of  the  forms  of  the  present  are  thus  accounted  for ;  but 
what  explanation  is  to  be  given  of  the  others  ?  The  problem 
is  still  unsolved.  We  might  assume,  indeed  (but  even  this 
would  be  rather  bold),  that  the  1st  plur.  vehimur  is  only  a 
syntactical  doublet  of  vehiiniis,  through  rhotacism  before  an 
initial  vowel,  the  Latins  having  said  veliimus  trans  montem^ 
but  vehimur  in  curril ;  that  then  veliimus  and  veliimur  were 
differentiated,  the  one  to  an  active,  the  other  to  a  middle  sig- 
nification, and  that  the  ending  of  vehimur  gave  rise  through 
analogy  to  vehit-ur  and  vehunt-ur ;  aiid  that,  lastly,  veho-r  was 
formed  from  veho  through  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the  relation 
of  veliimus  to  vehimur.  The  simplicity  of  this  explanation 
is  very  enticijig ;  but  unfortunately  the  same  middle  termin- 
ations in  r  are  found  in  Celtic,^  where  rhotacism  is  unknown. 


1  Supra  125. 

2  Cf.  sujyra  34  A  5,  and  260,  2. 

3  Siipra  32  A  /3,  115,  7  and  15G. — As  Icgiminl  corresponds  equally  well  to 
the  infinitive  XeyefxepaL,  we  are  at  liberty  to  see  in  it  a  combination  of  the 
infinitive  (with  locative  meaning)  and  the  participle  ;  this  would  also  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  legiminl  retains  the  same  form  for  all  three  genders. 

•*  E.g.  legeris  :  h(jere  =  legis  :  lege. 

^  Hence    Windisch  {Abhandlg.  d.  ijJdl.-hist.  Kl.  d.  Kgl.  Scichs.  Gcs.  d. 
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The  same  objection  and  many  others  even  more  serious  from 
the  standpoint  of  scientific  phonology,  must  lead  us  to  reject  the 
old  theory  (correct  from  a  merely  grammatical  point  of  view),i 
which  explained  the  middle  through  the  agglutination  of  the 
reflexive  pronominal  element  se  {veho-r  =  *vehd  se,  etc.).  All 
that  we  can  affirm  with  certainty  at  present  is  that  Sanskrit 
also  has  some  middle  terminations  in  ?%  without  even  attempt- 
ing to  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  the  manifold  corruptions 
which  Sanskrit  on  the  one  hand  and  Latin  on  the  other  must 
have  introduced  into  the  primitive  type.- 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  paradigm 
lego-r,  lege-re  lege-ris,  legi-tur,  legi-miir\  legi-minl^  legu-ntur, 
the  Latin  language  abstracted  terminations  which  it  transferred 
unchanged  to  the  subjunctives,  futures,  and  imperfects.  The 
perfect  and  the  tenses  derived  from  it  were  su^Dplied  by  peri- 
phrastic expressions,  lectus  sum  or  fui,  etc. 

With  the  single  exception  of  legere,  the  imperative  was 
likewise  formed  analogically :  2nd  sing,  lege-re^  and  legi-tor  on 
the  model  of  legito  ;  3rd  sing,  legi-tor ;  2nd  plur.  legiminl{este) ; 
3rd  plur.  legu-ntor  on  the  model  of  legunto.  In  old  Latin  there 
is  also  a  form  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  sing,  fa-mino^^  modelled  ap- 
proximately on  fclminl  and  the  relation  of  este  to  esto. 

Wissensch.  x.  p.  449)  has  thought  that  the  Latin  mediopassive  can  be 
entirely  explained  from  Celtic.  But,  though  his  view  rests  on  a  large 
number  of  piansiuie  data,  it  cannot  bo  accepted  in  its  entirety. 

1  Cf.  supra  224. 

2  For  a  quite  recent  hypothesis,  see  Revue  critique,  xxiv.  p.  237. 

3  Leg.  XII.  Tab.  i.  1,  qui  in  jus  vocat,  ni  it,  antestamino  (or  -minor, 
through  a  double  corruption)  ="  if  the  defendant  summoned  to  appear  in 
court  refuse  to  present  himself,  the  summoner  shall  prove  the  fact  c^,  his 
refusal  by  witnesses."  '   ' 


CHAPTER  III. 
VARIATIONS  IN  THE  STEM  OF  THE  TENSES  AND  MOODS. 

(268)  After  the  three  verbal  categories  of  voice,  number, 
and  person,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  study  those  of  tense  and 
mood.  Tense  is  the  relation  of  past,  present,  or  future, 
affecting  the  verbal  concept.  This  relation  itself  is  susceptible 
of  a  large  number  of  different  shades  of  meaning  :  for  example, 
a  past  fact  may  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  con- 
sequences in  the  present,  "  he  is  dead,"  Gk.  rWvrjKe,  or  solely 
as  past,  in  order  to  state  it  and  detail  the  circumstances  of  it, 
^'  he  died  yesterday  at  six  o'clock,"  Grk.  Wave ;  the  present, 
again,  may  state  an  actual  and  momentary  fact,  "  I  say  L^'  or 
a  habit,  "  I  smoke  very  little,"  or  a  general  propert}^,  "  man 
speaks,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  present  so  often  used  as  a  future, 
''  I  am  going  this  evening,"  Gk.  elixi  (I  shall  go).  The  languages 
with  which  we  are  concerned  are  far  from  having  a  special  form 
for  each  of  these  delicate  shades  of  meaning ;  these  shades  of 
meaning  are  deduced  from  the  tone  of  the  speaker  and  from 
the  sentence  taken  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  in  each 
tense,  the  fact  expressed  by  the  verb  may  be  thought  of  either 
as  constant  and  positively  affirmed,  or  as  eventual  and 
relative,  or  as  simply  desired  and  subordinate,  or,  lastly,  as 
obligator}^  and  commanded  :  to  these  distinctions  correspond 
the  four  moods,  indicative,  subjunctive,  optative,  and  impera- 
tive, the  only  moods  known  to  the  Indo-European  languages.^ 

The  formation  of  the  stems  of  the  different  tenses  and  moods 

1  We  have  seeu  that  the  infinitive  and  participles  are  not  verbal  moods, 
but  nominal  forms.  They  will,  however,  be  recapitulated  under  the  head  of 
conjugation,  as  well  as  the  supines,  verbal  adjectives,  and  gerundives.  It 
has  been  thought  better  to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  verbal  system,  and 
liot  to  break  too  far  with  the  usages  of  practical  grammar. 

2fc8 
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lias  been  analysed  in  detail  in  the  investigation  of  primary  and 
secondary  derivation.  It  only  remains  to  consider  the  logical 
grouping  of  these  stems  in  the  conjugational  system,  and  the 
regular  variations  to  which  they  are  liable  through  the  addition 
of  the  person-endings. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  will  be  remembered  that  many 
Latin  tenses  have  in  practical  grammar  a  different  name  from 
that  which  they  have  in  comparative  grammar,  in  other  words, 
that  their  ordinary  function  does  not  strictly  correspond  to 
their  theoretical  function.  In  the  following  account  the  Latin 
tenses  will  appear  under  the  Greek  categories  to  which  they 
morphologically  correspond  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  under  each 
Greek  tense,  we  shall  mention  the  Latin  tense  having  the  same 
function. 

(269)  The  variation  of  the  conjugated  stems  in  respect  of 
gradation  may  be  summed  up  in  two  main  laws : 

L  The  non-thematic  forms  ^  are  distinguished  as  strong  or 
weak,  according  as  the  grade  of  the  syllable  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  termination  is  normal  (deflected  in  the  perfect  only) 
or  reduced :  the  strong  form  properly  appears  only  in  the 
singular  of  the  active,  the  weak  form  in  the  plural 
and  dual  of  the  active  and  in  the  whole  of  the  middle, 

e.g.  TiOrj-}XL  TiOe-fJiev  rtOe-fxai.'-' 

11.  In  the  thematic  forms  the  vowel  e/o,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  termination,  takes  the  form  o  in  all  the  ist 
persons  and  in  the  3rd  plural,  but  everywhere  else  the 

form  C  :  cfiepoj  ^epo-fx^v  <j>epo-yTL^  ^epo-/.tat  <^€po-/x,e^a  {-pxOov  ?) 
(jiipo-vrai  ;  </)e/3ets  ^epet  <f>€p€.-re  </)€/>e-roj',  (pepe-at  (jiipe-rat  (pepe-aOe 
(pepe-crOoi'. 

The  first  law  is  very  often  interfered  with  in  its  applications 
by  analogy ;  in  Latin,  owing  to  the  comparative  rarity  of  the 
non-thematic  forms,  only  faint  traces  of  it  remain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  second  law  is  always  observed  in  Greek,  and 


1  Supra  86. 

-  Of  course  Greek,  as  throwing  the  accent  as  far  back  as  possible,  and 
a  fortiori  Latin,  no  longer  retain  any  trace  of  the  changes  of  accentuation 
which  originally  caused  these  variations  and  which  are  often  revealed  to  us 
by  Sanskrit :  e.g.  ei/n  ifjicv,  Sk.  emi  i-nids,  and  cf.  supra  42  and  207. 
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almost  always  in  Latin  in  those  forms  which  are  certainly 
thematic;  for  if  we  conjugate  the  regular  paradigm  of  the 
present,  we  obtain,  on  the  one  hand  veho  and  vehitnt  =  *veho-nt, 
on  the  other  veliis  =  *vehe-s^  vehi-t,  vchi-tis.  There  remains 
only  vehi-vius  instead  of  *veho-mus  —  Dor.  exo-fjie<;.  But  *veho- 
mus  certainly  became  vehicmus,  a  well  authenticated  archaic 
form  confirmed  by  sumus  and  volumus.  What  was  the  next 
stage  ?  Did  vehumus  phonetically  become  vehhnus,  as  optumns 
became  optimus  or  ^manuhus  manihus'^^  Or  was  veliimus 
rather  developed  through  the  influence  of  vehitis,  as  one 
is  led  to  think  on  account  of  sumus  and  volumus^  which 
apparently  remained  unchanged  because  they  had  not  by  their 
side  a  2nd  pers.  *sitis  or  ^volitis?  "Whatever  solution  is 
adopted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Latin  thematic  flexion  is 
scarcely  less  pure  than  the  Greek.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  the  alternations  once  for  all. 

(270)  The  Greek  conjugation  distinguishes  seven  tenses: 
present,  imperfect,  future,  future-perfect,  aorist,  perfect,  and 
pluperfect.  To  these  may  be  added  the  verbal  nouns  contain- 
ing no  notion  of  time.  Latin  has  confused  the  aorist  with  the 
perfect,  just  as,  in  the  moods,  it  has  confused  the  optative  with 
the  subjunctive,  and  the  subjunctive  with  the  future :  vicli  and 
dixi  are  treated  as  the  same  tense,  and  so  also  sim  a.ndferam  ; 
feres  is  a  subjunctive  used  as  future,  and  ferres  a  corrupted 
future  2  used  as  subjunctive. 

Section  I. 

PRESENT. 

§  1.     Indicative. 

(271)  There  is  a  great  variety  of  signs  for  the  present ;  -" 
there  is  none  for  the  indicative  ;  this  mood,  in  all  tenses,  assumes 
the  form  of  the  tense  itself  without  modification. 

1  Supra  30,  139  and  206,  5. 

2  At  once  future  indicative,  aorist  subjunctive,  and  perhaps  future  sub- 
junctive, on  account  of  the  quantity  of  the  last  vowel  of  the  stem,  cf.  supra 
106. 

3  Supra  87,  I,  II,  88,  89,  VI,  90,  X,  91,  92,  93. 
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(272)  I.  Active. — 1.  The  non- thematic  presents  of  all  classes, 
elfjiL  t/xev,  TiO^fXi  TiOefxa'^  8tSw/xt  SlSo^ev,  'icrTrjfxi  (Dor.  lO-Ta/xt)  LCTTafxev, 
BdfxvrjfjLi  Sdfxvafjiev,  SaKvvfjLL  SeiKvvfjier,  etc.,  in  Greek,  show  gradation 
with  unusual  regularity.  Latin  retains  no  trace  of  it :  it  has 
Imits  like  is^fertls  like  fcrs,  stclmus  like  stds,  etc.,  the  strong 
form  having  prevailed  everywhere,  except  in  damus,  clatis, 
where  the  weak  form  prevails.^  But  the  inflexion  of  the  root 
*es  (to  be)  in  each  language  requires  special  mention. 

Gk. :  the  sing,  with  strong  form,  regular ;  plur.,  1st  ia-fxeu 
for  *o--/xeV,  2nd  iari  for  *cr-T€  (cf.  Sk.  smds,  sthd),  3rd  Ion.  eWt 
=  *ea-ai/Tt  ( Att.  €to-t  =  Boeot.  ivTt)^  ioY  *a-avTi  =  Sk.  sdntl;  dual 
ia-'Tov  for  *(r-T6v.  The  strong  form  of  the  sing,  has  passed  into 
the  plural  and  dual.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  forms  of  the 
root  cs  are  subject  to  this  corruption ;  e.g.  the  optative  utjv  - 
*l(r-yqv  for  ^(T-yrj-v  (Sk.  sydm^  Lat.  siem). 

Lat.:  sing.,  1st  sum  (instead  of  *esml  or  *csm,  which  would 
have  become  *erc»z),  very  probably  on  the  analogy  of  sumiis  ;  ^ 
2nd  es^*es-s,  3rd  es-t,  regular;  plur.,  1st  sumus  for  *s-mus, 
with  u  on  analogy  of  the  thematic  presents  {volumics,  *agumus, 
etc.) ;  2nd  estis  for  *s-tis,  intrusion  of  the  strong  form  :  3rd 
sunt  for  *sent  =  *snt{i),  through  analogy  of  volunt,  agunt.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  weak  form  of  the  plural,  being  introduced 
into  the  singular,  gave  rise  to  the  enclitic  sf,  so  common  in  the 
comic  poets  and  in  colloquial  Latin. 

2.  Thematic  presents  :  Aeyw,  lego^  supra  219,  1  A. 

(273)  11.  Middle. — 1,  Always  the  weak  form,  rldefxai,  8tSo/xai, 
SwafjiaL,  SetKi/r/zat,  etc.,  except  in  Kcl/xat,  which  has  the  strong 
form  (cf.  the  deflected  root  in  kolttj,  bed),  through  an  irregu- 
larity which  goes  back  to  the  parent-speech,  Sk.  ccte  (he  lies).^ 
There  is  no  corresponding  type  in  Latin. 

2.  Thematic  :  Xiyofxat, — legor. 


1  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  gradation  in  das :  dads.  If  dCti 
had  the  strong  form,  the  vocalism  would  probably  be  ""dos  (cf.  Gk.  ihws  and 
supra  11  in  fine)  ;  hence  we  must  see  ia  it  the  influence  of  the  analogy  of 
anids. 

2  Supra  251,  3. 

3  Thus  si<»i  :  sumus  =  sim  :  simus. 

^  Transition  to  the  thematic  conjugation  in  Kio-vrai.  (Od.  xvi.  232). 
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§  2.     Subjunctive. 

(274)  I.  Active. — We  have  seen  that  the  subjunctive  has 
regularly :  in  the  non-thematic  tenses,  tlie  root  in  the  normal 
form  and  with  a  short  thematic  vowel  before  the  person- 
endings,  e.g.  Hom.  to/xei/  (dactyl)  =  et-o-/x€i/  (let  us  go);  in  the 
thematic  tenses,  the  vocalism  of  the  indicative  and  a  long 
thematic  vowel  through  Indo-European  contraction,  e.g.  Xeyw, 
Xiyo}-/x€v,  Xeyrj-re.^  The  weak  grade  of  t/xei/  contaminated  lo/xev, 
which  is  more  common  in  Homer  as  a  tribrach  than  as  a  dactjd. 
But  the  greatest  corruption  of  all  is  due  to  the  confusion  of  the 
two  types,  which  were  originally  distinct :  on  the  one  hand 
there  was  the  flexion  tco  to/xev,  on  the  other  the  flexion  Xeyw 
Xeyto/^ev ;  it  was  inevitable  that,  owing  to  the  exact  similarity 
of  the  1st  persons  of  the  singular,  the  other  persons  also  should 
tend  to  become  assimilated  to  one  another,  and  that  the  long 
vowel,  being  regarded  as  the  necessary  sign  of  the  subjunctive, 
should  gradually  be  extended  to  all  the  verbs  in  -/xt.  Accord- 
ingly, from  the  Homeric  period,  Greek  scarcely  knows  any 
other  type  than  twfjLev,  S)fxa'^^€0)ixa^  =  ^€cr(o[xei',  TtOojixev  —  riOeo^jiev^ 
8etKia'oj/X€V,  etc. 

This  subjunctive  in  its  turn  was  not  without  inflttence  on  the 
other  moods :  thus  Set/cj'vco/xev  called  for  a  corresponding  form 
SeLKvvofxey  in  the  indicative  ;  that  is,  the  transition  from  the  non- 
thematic  to  the  thematic  conjugation,  which  is  fairly  common 
in  Greek  and  almost  invariable  in  Latin,^  had  its  starting-point 
here  ;  and  we  seem  to  discern  a  similar  relation  between  t'co^ei^ 
and  the  participle  Iwv.^ 

In  the  subjunctive  of  the  non-thematic  present,  the  onl}^ 
Latin  correlative  is  the  future  erd  =  *es-o^  1st  pi.  er-i-miis, 
possibly  also  fero,  which  might  be  the  subjunctive  of  a  verb 
*fer-mi  as  well  as  the  indicative  of  a  verb  fer-o.^  To  the 
thematic  present  morphologically  corresponds  the  Latin  future 
Ze^es,  which  stands  to  A.€yr/s  for  *Aey7;s  as  legis  =  *leges  stands 
to  Xcycts  for  Atycs  ;  ^  but  the  vowel  e  was  extended  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  inflexion  {legemus  =  (}^.  *Aey7;/j.es),  except  in 

1  Supra  89,  VII  and  143.  2  cf.  Supra  86,  87,  88  and  249,  1  B. 

3  Supra  123.  *  Supra  89,  VII.  &  Supra  143. 
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the  1st  sing.,  which  was  taken  from  another  tense.^     From  the 
point  of  view  of  meaning  the  Latin  correlative  is  Icgam  legCis. 

(275)  II.  Middle, — The  type  with  a  short  vowel  is  entirely 
superseded  by  the  t3'pe  with  a  long  vowel,  8etKi/rw/xat  like 
Aeyw/xai,  Dialectically  Greek  has  also  another  type,  either 
primitive,  or  more  probably  analogical,  formed  by  lengthening 
the  predesinential  vowel  of  the  indicative :  I^vvvvto.l  (Od.  xxiv. 
89),  pT^yvvvrat,  pij-yvvTai,^  Dor.  8wa/xat. 

Long  vowel  :  Glk.  Xeyw/xat,  Aeyr/,  Xeyu)/xeOa,  XiyqcrOe^  Lat. 
(legar),  legeris,  legemicr,  the  corresponding  forms  in  regard  to 
function  being  legar,  legclrls,  legdmur,  etc. 

§  3.     Optative. 

(276)  I.  Active. — 1.  The  optative  of  the  non-thematic 
present  has  the  sign  -tr]-  in  the  strong  forms,  -I-  in  the  weak 
forms,^  and  this  alternation  is  generally  very  strictly  observed, 
TiOetrjv  Tt^ei/xev,  SiSoi-qv  8tSotjaev,  (.'irjv  el/xev,  etc.  But  in  New 
Ionic  and  late  Attic  the  strong  form  passed  into  the  plural, 
thus  producing  forms  like  8tSoi7;/xer,  ctrjixev,  with  the  hysterogene 
ending  -crav  in  the  3rd  pi,,  SiSolrjaav,  etrjcrav.^ 

In  Latin,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  plural  which  has  imposed 
its  stem  on  the  singular  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  gradation  except 
in  slem  {sles  slet  arch.)  slmus ;  everywhere  else  we  find  the 
weak  form,  slm,  velim,  dilim  ^  (called  subjunctives). 

In  the  verb  el/xt  and  all  the  verbs  in  -vv-n-i  there  appears, 
based  on  the  model  of  Loy/uiev,  8etKvvco/xer,  an  optative  loi/xc  ^  (also 
loLrjv  infra)^  SetKvvotiJLt,  corresponding  to  a  thematic  indicative 
*t(o,  SeiKvvw,  the  regular  forms  *ar]i^,  *SeLKvvirjv  having  disap- 
peared without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  of  their  existence. 

2.  In  the  thematic  present,  the  sign  is  -i-  with  no  gradation, 
Xeyot/xt  XeyoLjxcv,  Tl/xdoifJiL  rlixaoLfxcv  (Attic  Tljjuorjv  =  TlfxaoLrjv  Oil  the 
analogy  of  StSotV)-^  Latin  correlative,  very  doubtful,  amcm  = 
*ama-ol-m  (?)  or  *ama-ye-m  (?),  supra  144. 

1  Supra  104,143  and  147. 

2  Thus  p-qyvvTai  :  f)rjyvvTat  =  (pepr]Tai  :  cpiperai. 

3  Supra  95.  ^  Supra  "247,  3  C.  ^  Supra  95. 
^  Horn,  tot,  and  even  eot  (may  he  be)  =  *'4ct-ol. 

''  Later,  in  vulgar  Greek,  (piKii-qv  on  the  model  of  tlixL-tju,  and  even  Sui-rjv, 
d:frifj.€v. 
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II.  Middle. — Properly  tlie  weak  form,  rt^et/xT/v,  BiSoLfxr/v  (never 
*StSot7;/x7;r),  SwaL/x-qv,^  etc., — XeyoL/xrjv.  The  very  rare  type 
SeLKvvoLixTjv  is  analogical. 

§  4.     Imperative. 

(277)  I.  Active.  —  1.  When  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  has  no 
termination,  it  has  the  strong  form,  to-T>7,  Setwu ;  in  Greek 
before  terminations  it  has  the  weak  form,  to-rarw,  ^uKvvre,  rt^eVoj, 
StSoro),  Wi^  trw,  and  even  la-Bi  (be)  =  *cr^t,  though  the  other  persons 
have  the  strong  form  as  in  the  indicative,  (.(xtg,  ea-ro).  Latin 
uses  the  strong  form  indiscriminately,  std  stdto,  I  Uo,  es  esto, 
except  in  dcdo  date. 

2.  Thematic :  Xeye  Xeyere,  lege  legite. 

II.  Middle. — 1.  Non-thematic  :  as  in  the   active  :  Gk.  rt^eo-o, 
SlBocto,  LCTTacro,  Sclkvvcto',  lj?it.  fare,  dare. 
2.  Thematic:  Xeyov^^Xeyeao,  legei'e. 

§  5.     Infinitive. 

(278)  I.  Active. — 1.  Hom.  Aeol.  efxixevat  efifxev,  Ti6i]}X^vaL,  etc. : 
lon.-Att.  ctrat  ==*e(r-i'at,  TtOevai,  htSovat,  SeiKvvvatj  etc.,  the  two 
formations  being  without  any  etymological  connexion,  either 
with  one  another,'  or  with  that  of  Latin  ire,  stare,  dare,  esse, 
ferre.^ 

2.  Hom.  tEoI.  aKove/xevaL,  fjaXrjixevai  (like  TLO-^/xevat  owing  to 
the  flexion  (^iX-qju^),  </)epe/xev;  lon.-Att.  Xiyuv^^Xiy^-^^v  (?);5 
Lat,  legere  ;  the  same  remark  applies. 

II.  Middle. — Gk.  ri^co-^at,  Uhoa-Oat,  SeiKwcrOaL, — XiyecrOat  ;  ^  Lat. 
dart,  ferri — legi,  legier  (arch.),  amdri  amarier  (arch.) ;  '  the 
same  remark  applies. 

§  G.     Participle. 

(279)  I.  Active.  —  !.  Gk.  rt^ets  - *rt^e-i/T-?,^  to-rds,  StSovs, 
SetKj/ijg,  irregular  loiv  and  lo)v,  contracted  wv,  whence  was  formed 

^  Transition  to  the  thematic  conjugation  in  fxapuolfxeda  for  /xappai-fxeOa 
(Od.  xi.  513). 
2  Supra  115,  5,  130,  156  and  167.  ^  Supra  125. 

■*  Supra  249,  1  A.  ^  Supra  167.  ^  Supra  130  and  167. 

7  Supra  125  and  161.  s  Supra  47  C,  123  and  200,  5. 
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by  analogy  a  new  declension  Cov  6i'ro<;  (the  contraction  of  i6vTo<i 
could  only  have  given  *ovvto^)  ;  Lat.  iens,  *sens  {sons),  stdns, 
dans,  dens,  fans. 

2.  Gk.  Aeywr,  Lat.  Icgens} 

II.  Middle. — 1.  Grk.  TL0€fX€VO^,  tora/xevo?,  ScSo^ei'o?,  SetKi/v/xevo?  ; 
Lat.  femina  —  *6y]}Jiivr],  fdniinl  {jow.  speak),  daniinl,  perhaps 
dominus.^ 

2.  Gk.  Acyo/xej'os ;  Lat.  legimini  (perhaps  alumnus),  entirely 
obsolete  however  except  in  the  2nd  pi.  of  the  mediopassive,  its 
function  being  supplied  by  the  verbal  in  -to-,  datus,  lectus, 
secutus,  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  essentially  past  meaning  of  the 
latter  form  allows. 

Section  II. 

IMPERFECT. 

§  1.     Indicative. 

(280)  I.  Active. — 1.  The  gradation  is  as  regular  in  the  Greek 
non-thematic  imperfect  as  in  the  present,  on  which  it  depends : 
LCTTijv  IcrTafxa',  iriOrjv  iTiOe/xev,  iSeiKi^vy  iSecKin^fxev,  etc.  The  purely 
Attic  forms  ItlOu^  irtOeL  and  iStSow  eStSovs  iSiSov  are  due  to  the 
analogy  of  e^tAet?  and  i8-)]Xovv.^  The  only  exceptions  are  €t/xt 
and  elfXL,  which  have  generalised  the  strong  form. 

Imjjerfect  of  elfxt. — Sing.  1st:  Hom.  r]a  =  *7](r-m,  naturally 
confused  with  the  perfect  ^a  —  *r](T-a;-^  without  augment,  Hom. 
€a ;  contracted,  Att.  rj  or  rather  7^1/,  the  latter  form  being 
modelled  on  3rd  sing,  rj  in  accordance  with  the  relation  of 
IrlO-qv  to  iTiOrj.  2nd:  5?  =  *5o'-?j  ^nd  ordinarily  Att.  ^cr^a  bor- 
rowed from  the  perfect.  3rd:  ^s  (Dor.)  =  *^cr-T ;  Att.  ?  ^nd 
much  oftener  5''  =  H"om.  y](.  7]ev  =  *rj(T-e,  a  perfect  form. — Plur. 
1st :  ^ix€v  =  *rj(T-fji€v.  2nd  :  ^a-rc,  and  usually  ^re  because  of  rjfxev. 
3rd:  rjcrav  with  hysterogene  addition  of  the  affix  -aav^  (an 
original  *5o--av  =  *^o--?j^  would  have  become  *5ai'). — Dual :  Horn. 

1  Supra  160,  200,  5,  201,  2  and  209. 

2  Stipra  115,  7  and  156. 

2  Cf.  supra  251,  3  note,  and  in  the  optative  dido'L/iiei'  (for  5i8oif^ei>)  ou  the 
model  of  d-qXal/xeu. 

*  Supra  252,  1.  s  Supra  217,  3  C. 
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rjo-Tov  Tjo-r-qv. — There   is   also  an    analogical  flexion  la  ea?  earc 
(Herod.)  and  a  thematised  flexion  {lov)  in  Homer. 

Imperfect  0/ cT/xt.— Sing.  1st:  ^a  =  *^?/-?7^i.— Plur.  and  dual: 
fjfi€v  =  *riL-fX€v,  fjTG,  Tl^^^'i  W^^i  WW)  with  no  gradation. — Weak 
form  only  in  to-av  (poetic). — The  other  Attic  flexion  ^ctv  yjei^  ya 
belongs  to  the  pluperfect.^ — There  are  also  in  the  poets  three 
thematised  flexions,  one  with  the  augment,  rj'iov,  another  with 
no  augment,  eTov,  and  a  third  with  weakened  root,  hv  on  the 
model  of  subj.  i'w, 

Latin  has  nothing  to  be  compared  with  these  forms,  except 
eram  =  €a  (?),  which  in  any  case  has  been  corrupted,^  and,  with 
no  gradation,  pi.  eramus.  All  its  other  imperfects  were  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  special  suffix,  tbam,  dabamf  and  the  stem 
of  this  suffix  also  does  not  vary,  Ibdmiis. 

2.  Thematic  :  Gk.  eXeyor. — Lat.  legeham. 

II.  Middle. — 1.  The  weak  form  always,  iTiOefxrjv,  iSiSofxrjy, 
iSecKvvfxrjv,  etc.,  except  in  iKelfjirjv  like  Ketyaat,  and  the  impf.  mid, 
(not  Attic)  of  ei/xi',  like  the  impf.  act.,  ^/xt^v  tjo-o  rjfxeOa,  etc. — 
Lat.  dahar^  with  no  morphological  correlative  elsewhere,  and 
naturally  without  gradation,  pi.  dabamur. 

2.  Thematic  :  Gk.  iXeyo/xrjv. — Lat.  legehar. 

§  2.     Other  moods. 

(281)  In  Greek  the  moods  of  the  present  are  also  those  ol 
the  imperfect,  since,  on  the  augment  being  taken  awaj^,  the 
stem  of  the  two  tenses  is  exactly  the  same.  Latin  alone  has 
developed  an  imperfect  subjunctive,  esseju,  legerem,  (pass. 
legerer,  mid.  sequerer)^  which  has  already  been  connected  in 
its  origin  with  the  Indo-European  aorist  subjunctive,  used  in 
Greek  as  a  future  indicative.* 

Section  III. 

FUTURE   IN   ALL   MOODS. 

(282)  The  future  indicative  being  always  thematic,-^  its  per- 
sonal and  modal  inflexions  are  very  simple.     Moreover,  the  only 

1  Cf.  infra  298,  3.  2  ,9^^,.^  149^  3  Supra  104  and  147. 

4  Supra  lOG  and  150.  ^  Supra  97. 
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moods  of  the  future  are  in  Greek  the  indicative  and  optative, 
in  Latin  the  indicative  and  imperative  (imperative  present  used 
as  future).^  The  subjunctive  in  particular  is  generally  supplied 
b}^  that  of  the  present  {timed  ne  pluat,  I  fear  lest  it  mmj  rain), 
and  we  know  already  how  close  are  the  relations  in  Grreek  and 
Latin  between  the  subjunctive  and  future. 

1.  Active. — 1.  Lldicative  :  Gk.  *€crcro),  Ae^w,  areXa)  (pi.  (TT^Xov- 
fx€v,  crreXetre),  rlyHT^crw,  etc.  The  morphological  correlative  in 
Latin  is  *esso  and  essem,  faxo  and  faxem,  etc.,  legerem, 
amdrem  :  the  first  forms,  which  are  rare,  have  kept  the  grada- 
tion, faxOj  /axis ^*f axes,  etc.;  the  others  have  lost  it,  ex- 
changing e  for  e  (esses  for  *esses),  and  generalising  this  e  in 
all  persons,  pi.  cssemus,  etc.^  The  functional  correlative  is 
amabo  ^  and  legam  leges. 

2.  Optative  :   Gk.  Xe^ot/xt,  /xcrot/xt  (Att.  /JLevoL-rjv). 

3.  Infinitive:  Gk.  Xeietv  —  ^Xey-a-e-fev  (jEo\.  aiifiGvat  a^e/xev)  ; 
supplied  in  Latin  by  a  periphrasis,  lecturum  esse). 

4.  Participle  :  Gk.  Xe^wv. — Lat.  lectdrus.^ 

II.  Middle. — 1.  Indicative:  €(TOfjiaL  =  *^(rcrojjiaL,  Xe^ofxai,  crre- 
Xovfxai,  etc. — Lat.  imitabor  and  seqiiav  sequeris. 

2.  Optative :  Xe^oi/xT/i'. 

3.  Infinitive  :  Xe^ea-Oai. — Lat.  secuturum  esse. 

4.  Participle  :  Xe^o/xcFo?. — Lat.  seciiturus. 

III.  Passive. — 1.  Indicative  :  (rTaXya-ofiaL,  Aex^7/(To/xat,^  etc. — 
Lat.  amdbor  and  legar  leyeris. 

2.  Optative  :   aTaX-qa-oijxrjv,  X€xOr](roLixr)v. 

3.  Infinitive  :  crraXyjcrecrOaL,  XexOyjecrOaL ;  supplied  in  Latin  by 
a  periphrasis,  tectum  Iri,  which  requires  a  short  explanation. 
We  know  the  origin  of  the  supines,  and  we  know  that  the 
phrase  eo  lusum  means  "  I  go  to  play."  Hence  a  phrase  visum 
ire  will  mean  "  I  go  to  the  sight,"  and,  as  sight  can  be  taken 
either  in  an  active  or  passive  sense,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
will  be  either  "  to  go  to  see"  or  "  to  go  to  be  seen."  In  visum 
Irl  the  latter  meaning  has  prevailed.     The  form  Irl  is  not  the 

^  Supra  255  and  257.     Exceptionally  imperat.  fut.    olae   (Od.  ssii.  481). 
olaeru}  (II.  xix.  173). 
2  Cf.  supra  106  and  150.  3  Supra  105  and  147. 

4  Supra  121,  6.  5  Supra  103  and  146. 
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cause  of  the  passive  meaning ;  for  we  know  that  etymologically 
trl  has  the  same  meaning  as  ire}  But  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  passive  meaning  of  the  expression  caused  the  ending  i  to 
prevail,  because  custom  had  confined  amare  to  the  active,  and 
amdri  to  the  passive. 

4.  ParticijDle  :   crraA.7;cro/xero9,  \exOrj(r6fxevo<i. 

Section  IV. 

FUTURE-PERFECT. 

(283)  This  tense  scarcely  exists  in  Grreek  except  in  the 
passive  voice ;  there  are  however  a  few  examples  of  the  active 
voice,  reOvrj^oi  (I  shall  be  dead),  or  middle,  ixeixvrjcroixai  (I  shall 
remember).^     It  has  the  same  moods  as  the  future. 

Latin  has  no  similar  formation.  It  supplies  its  place  by  a 
perfect  subjunctive,  ^•^<:Zero  =  *et8£w,^  iP.gero^  etc.,  middle  secutus 
ero^  pass,  lectus  ero  (cf.  Gk.  AeXey/>teVo5  ai). 

Section  V. 

AORISTS. 

§  1.     Indicative. 

(284)  I.  Active. — 1.  The  radical  non-thematic  aorist  is,  next 
to  the  non-thematic  present  and  imperfect,  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  retention  of  the  original  gradation.  We  must 
however  distinguish  the  case  in  which  the  root  ends  in  a  vowel, 
l-O-q-v,  and  that  in  which  it  ends  in  a  consonant,  *£-;(eF-a.^ 

A.  The  two  forms  alternate  regularly :  eO-qv  Wefxcv,  eSwi/ 
eSofxev,  efSav  (Ion.  e/Srjv)  and  Hom.  3rd  dual  ^aTrjv,  etc.  In  the 
so-called  roots  with  metathesis-^  the  long  vowel  is  regularly 
used  in  all  forms  :  erXyixev,  eyi'oj/xer,  This  was  most  likely  the 
starting-point  of  the  analogy  which  levelled  the  inflexion  of 
many  radical  aorists,  ever  since  the  Homeric  period,  and  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  the  inflexion  ca-rrjv 
ecTTrjfxev^  whicli  does  not  vary  at  all. 

B.  The  regular  inflexion  would  be  ex^a  *e;)^v/xcr,  €Kr)a  (I  burnt) 

1  Supra  125.  ^  Supra  100  and  146.  3  Sitjyra  141. 

■1  Cf,  supra  245,  1.  °  Cf.  su^jra  90,  VIII  note. 
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=  *€-Kdf-a)  *eKav/x€r,  WyKa^  ^eOeKfxev,  *t-KT€i-a  cKra/xev  (  =  *c-kt?1- 
/xer),  etc.  The  last  form  was  faithfully  retamecl  in  the  plural 
and  dual,  and  from  the  3rd  pi.  eKrav  was  even  formed  an  ana- 
logical 3rd  sing,  c/cra  (Hom.).  We  shall  also  find  in  the  middle 
the  equivalent  of  *exvfji€v.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  entire 
stem  of  the  sing.,  including  the  a  of  the  1st  person  regarded  as 
a  thematic  vowel,^  was  transferred  without  modification  to  the 
plural  and  dual,  ix^afxev  and  ix^vafxa',  iOyjKafxev,  etc. 

Latin  has  nothing  that  can  be  compared  with  these  forms, 
except  that  its  present  .stat  =  '*stdt  resembles  ea-TTj  (*o-Ta-T  with- 
out augment)  much  more  closely  than  any  other  Greek  form. 

2.  The  sigmatic  aorist  is  a  non-thematic  aorist  ending  in  a 
consonant;  hence  its  regular  inflexion  would  be  'i-Xeufz-a,  ^eXeaf/ 
=  *  e-Aeti/^-9,  *eAeti//^  =  *e/\eti//-r,  *€-\nf/-/x€v,  *€-/\ti//-re,  ^e-Xiifz-ar. 
But  we  know  what  took  place  :  the  a  of  the  1st  sing,  and  3rd 
pi.  was  added  to  the  stem ;  ^  while,  in  regard  to  the  root,  the 
weakened  form  ^ekcij/av  was  retained  and  even  extended  to 
the  sing.,  especially  in  verbs  which  already  had  the  weakened 
root  in  the  present,  eaxt-cra,  ecm^a,  cf.  o-xt^w  =  *cr;(tS-?/a;,  crTLt^o), 
etc. ;  ^  in  all  other  cases  it  was  the  grade  of  eXenj/a,  sometimes 
modified  (ekvaa  for  *e\€vaa)^  which  prevailed,  and  in  any  case 
there  is  no  longer  a  trace  of  gradation  in  the  transition  from 
the  singular  to  the  plural  and  dual. 

A  fortiori  this  uniformity  is  absolute  in  the  Latin  inflexion, 
dixl  dlximus,  which  is  that  of  the  perfect. 

3.  Non-thematic  aorist :  €Xa(3ov.  (.Xlttov,  €(f)vyov,  etc. ;  in  Latin, 
barely  a  few  traces  of  this  formation.^ 

(285)  II.  Middle. — 1.  A.  The  regular  weak  form  in  Wijx-qv, 
iSofxTjv^  etc. ;  the  long  vowel  of  metathesis  in  Hom.  ttAtJto  (it 
filled  itself);  the  strong  form  (very  rare)  extended  in  Att. 
oiv^fxrjv  for  wvdfjLrjj'^  from  ovivqfxi  (to  benefit). 

B.  The  regular  weak  form  in  exvTo,  Hom.  x^^^o  (it  was  poured), 
€(T(rvTo,  Hom.  avro  (it  was  thrown,  1st  sing.  act.  eWera),  a-iKTaro 
(he  was  killed) ;  the  strong  form  and  the  false  stem  in  a  ex- 
tended in  €Kr;aTo,  etc. 

1  Cf.  supra  99.  2  Supra  245,  1  and  247,  3. 

3  Supra  245,  1  and  247,  3.  *  qi  stt2)ra  96. 

5  Supra  90. 
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2.  The  false  stem  in  a  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  passes  into 
the  middle  with  no  modification  :  iXenj/dixrjv  (for  *i-\Lif/-ixrjv)^ 
i(Txt(rdfxrjv,  iXvcrdfxrjv^  etc. 

3.  Thematic  :    iXa/Soixrjv,  cAtTro/xr;^,  i(f)vy6/xr]v,  etc. 

(286).  III.  Passive, — The  stem  of  the  two  passive  aorists  of 
Greek  shows  not  the  least  trace  of  gradation,  and  it  may  be 
doabted  whether  any  gradation  ever  existed  in  its  flexion,  e.g. 
irvTTTjv  iTV7r7]/x€v,  iXexOrjv  iXixOrjixev ;  for  not  a  trace  of  it  sur- 
vives in  the  Latin  forms  jaces  jacet  jaceimcs^  which,  apart 
from  the  augment,  exactly  coincide  with  irvTrrjq  hv-rrrj  irvTryjfjiev.'^ 

§  2.     Subjunctive. 

(287)  I.  II.  Active  and  Middle. ~1.  The  only  regular  sub- 
junctive is  naturally  that  with  short  thematic  vowel,^  of  which 
many  examples  are  found  in  Homer,  e.g.  Karaf^/pfiev,  aTy]Ofxcvj 
8ajo/x€v,  yj/ojo/xei',  OrjOfxcv,  6^ofxaL,  /SXr/eraL,  but  which  was  Super- 
seded in  the  classical  language,  as  in  the  present,  by  the  sub- 
junctive with  long  vowel,  o-rto//,ei/ =:  o-reco/^ei/ ==  Hom.  o-tt^oj/^C]',  Ofj 
—  0€rj  =  'H.oWL.  Orjtj^  (iuijXEV,  6a)fJi€V,  Ouijxai,  etc 

2.  The  sigmatic  aorist  subjunctive  with  short  vowel  was  like- 
wise very  common  in  the  Homeric  dialect,  e.g.  f^-q-o-o-fxcv  (II.  i. 
144),  and  survived  up  to  the  end  with  the  function  of  a  future 
indicative ;  ^  but  in  its  original  function  it  was  superseded 
by  a  subjunctive  with  long  vowel,  which  may  very  well  have 
been  originally  a  future  subjunctive,*  Xe^w/xev,  Ae^w/xat. 

3.  In  the  thematic  aorist  the  long  vowel  appears,  and  pre- 
sents no  difficulty  :   XdjSoi,  Xd/Sw/xeu,  Aay3co/xat,  etc. 

III.  Passive. — The  regular  subjunctive  with  short  vowel, 
Hom.  TpaTrrjoixev,  Sa/xijcre,  superseded  from  the  time  of  Homer 
by  a  subjunctive  with  long  vowel,  Safxrjr)^,  4>av,]y^  the  only  form 
recognised  in  the  classical  language,  (rvTrcw)  tvttC),  {rvn-ioifxev) 
TV7ro)/x€v,  X^xOui  X^xOiofJicvj  etc.  In  Latin  the  form  jaceo  exactly 
corresponds  to  ruTreco,  and,  being  taken  for  an  indicative,  must 

1  Cf.  supra  98.  2  s„pra  89,  VII  and  cf.  274.  3  Siqyra  97. 

■*  The  same  accident  may  have  happened  in  the  aorist  subjunctive  esaes, 
ferres,  which  is  shown  by  the  long  vowel  to  be  a  future  subjunctive,  supra 
106  and  282. 
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have  had  an  important  share  in  causing  the  partial   transition 
of  this  passive  form  to  the  thematic  flexion. 

§  3.     Optative. 

(288)  I.  Active. — The  gradation  is  faithfully  kept  through- 
out, f3aL7]v  /SoL/jLev^  arTanjv  a-TOLfxer,  duqv  Oec/xev,  Boirjv  Soifxev^  etc. 
But  each  regular  form  has  a  corresponding  analogical  by-form, 
fSatrjixev,  (TTairjixiVj  OeLijfxev,  SoLrjfxev,^  less  used  in  good  Attic  ;  and 
we  already  find  o-rati/crav  in  Homer  (II.  xvii.  733).  The  analogy 
of  the  subjunctive  with  long  vowel  gave  rise  to  an  optative 
*^€ot/xt,2  of  which  various  forms  are  found  in  Herodotus  and 
Attic  writers,  and  in  particular  *(9otTe  in  KaTdOotre  (the  accent 
thrown  back  owing  to  the  contraction  being  forgotten). 

2.  It  is  clear  that  the  optative  of  the  sigmatic  aorist  ought 
strictly  to  be  *\nf/-Li]-v  *Xi^-l-jxev.  No  such  form  is  found ;  but 
we  may  be  permitted  to  restore  one  which  is  very  much  like 
it,  namely  *A€n//-et7;-v,  ^Xva-urj-v.  The  precise  origin  of  this 
interpolated  c  is  not  very  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  may  at 
any  rate  be  observed  that  it  has  an  exact  correlative  in  the 
perfect  optative  ct8-eiV'',^  and  better  still  in  the  Latin  sigmatic 
aorist  optative  dlxerim  =  ^cleix-eS'ie-m.  However  this  may 
be,  the  regular  inflexion  gave  a  3rd  pi.  Xa\l/eLav  —  *Xu\l/€i-nt^  and 
on  this  form  Xet^j/etav,  as  on  that  of  the  indicative  eXenj/av,^  was 
based  by  analogy  a  new  mode  of  inflexion,  wrongly  called 
jEolic,  Xeii(/€La,  Xuxj/aas,  Aei'i/^ete,  etc.  In  good  Attic  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  following  mode  of  inflexion,  thus  forming  the 
paradigm  Xvcraifxi,  Xrcreiag  (and  Avcrais),  Xvaeie  (and  Xva-aC), 
A.vcrat/X€)',  XvaaiTe^  Xvauav  (and  Avcratev),  Awatroi',  Xvcraij-qv. 

The  inflexion  Xva-aifxi  Xva-aijxcv  needs  no  comment ;  it  is  the 
optative  based  on  the  false  stem  Xva-a-. 

3.  In  the  thematic  aorist,  Xafioifxi  Xd/SoL/xev. 

II.  Middle. — Always  the  weak  form,  with  no  irregularities, 
Oetfxrjv,  SoLfxrjv.  False  thematic  vowel  introduced  in  Xew  Ion 
TrpoaOioLTOj  Att.  irpoa-OoLTO  and  irpocrOoLTO. 

2.  Arcrat'/XT^v,  Xenf/aifxrjVj  like  XvcraL/xi. 

3.  In  the  thematic  aorist,  Aa^oi/xr/r,  XLTroLfxrjv. 

1  Cf.  supra  95  and  276.  2  cf.  supra  276,  1  in  fine. 

3  Supra  lU  and  infra  29i.  ^  ^ii^^a  247,  3  A. 
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III.  Passive. — The  inflexion  shows  gradation  :  Tvir^i-qv  Tv-n-^i- 
ix€v,  XvOurjv  XvOetfxev^  etc. ;  but  also  TV7r€iyjX€v,  XvOecTjfxev^  as  above 

§  4.     Imperative. 

(289).  I.  II.  Active  and  Middle. — 1.  In  the  imperatives  of 
radical  aorists,  the  long  vowel,  at  any  rate  in  the  active,  is  as 
common  as  the  short,  and  in  any  case  one  or  the  other  remains 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  inflexion.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  6i<;  Oeru),  80s  SoTo), — OeaOii),  SoV^to,  on  the  other  hand  tXtjOl, 
yvwOi  (metathesis),  whence  f^rjOi  /Srjrd),  aTrjOt  a-rrJTo),  kXv6l  (a  sort 
of  compromise  between  ^kX^vOl  and  ^kXvOl^  cf.  kXvco  and  KXe{f)o<;). 

2.  The  sigmatic  aorist,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  2nd 
sing.  Xvcr-ov  and  Xixr-ai,^  is  based  on  the  false  stem  in  a,  Xvcrd-Tw, 
XvcroL-a6(jL>. 

3.  Thematic  :  Xa/^e,  tSe,  eiTre,  iXOe^-  AtVe,  (fivyc,  etc. — ISov  and 
tSov,  "  lo  !  "  (accented  like  tSe),  XCttov^  cfivyov,  etc. 

III.  Passive. — The  imperative  has  the  long  vowel  with  no 
gradation,  TvirrjOc  rvTrrjToy  (cf.  jaceto),  XvOrjn  XvOrjTw. 

§  5.     Infinitive. 

(290)  I.  Active. — 1.  ^ol.  Soimevai  S6fX€V,  TEol.-Dor.  orra/xei/, 
etc.;  lon.-Att.  8ovvaL  —  Cy])r.  Sofevat,^  0fivai  —  *6i^evaL^  yva)vaL  = 
yi'wfei'at,  whence  firjvai^  arrjvai,  Si-vai,  etc. 

2.  Sigmatic  :   Xva-ai^  Xeiif/aL^  cfuXrjcraL. 

3.  Thematic:   Xa(3eLv^Xa/3eev--^*Xal3€-f€V  (?),  XtTretv,  etc. 

II.  Middle. — 1.  hoaOai,  OicrOai. — 2.  XvaacrOaL  (through  the 
false  stem  Xvaa-). — 3.   Xa/Seo-Oac,  IhidOai. 

III.  Passive:   Tvirrjvai^  XvOrjvai. 

§  6.     Participles. 

(291)  I.  Active.— 1.  Sovs  =  *8o-i/T-s,  etc,^— 2.  Avcrds  =  *Aro-a-j/T-s 
(false  stem  Xvaa-). — 3.  Grk.  Xu/Smv,  A.t7rajF,  ^uywj',  etc. ;  Lat. 
parens.,  *facens  in  the  compound  in  hene-ficent-ior^  etc.,  which 
evidently  bear  the  same  relation  to  pariens  °  and  faciens  that 
c^uyojv  bears  to  fugiens. 

1  Supra  255,  A  5  and  266,  I.  2  cf.  supra  81.  3  Supra  130. 

4  Supra  123.  5  Supra.  90. 
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II.  Middle.— 1.    SoVei'o?,    6'e/xcro?.— 2.    \v(Tdix€vo?    (false    Stein 
Xvaa-). — 3.   A.a/3o/x€vo9,  A.t7ro/xero9. 

III.  Passive  :   rt'/rec?,  Xu^eis,  like  ^€(.'9,  rt^et's. 

Section  VI. 

PERFECT. 

§  1.     Indiccdive. 

(292)  I.  Active. — The  original  gradation  of  the  radical  per- 
fect 1  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  other  tenses:  in  the 
indicative  active,  the  1st  sing,  had  the  deflected  grade,  for8-a, 
or  perhaps  the  normal  grade,  e.g.  ^feTS-a ;  the  2nd  and  3rd 
sing,  certainly  had  the  deflected  grade,  fola-Oa^  fotS-e ;  all  the 
other  forms  had  the  weak  grade,  ftd-fxev,  etc.  This  perfect  otSa, 
the  inflexion  of  which  we  have  already  seen  ,2  is  a  valuable 
relic,  almost  unaltered,  of  the  old  alternation.  Other  examples, 
though  less  complete,  are  no  less  convincing  ;  for  they  all  go 
back  to  Homer,  and  were  only  gradually  eliminated  in  later 
Greek.  The  following  are  the  most  certain  examples :  ye- 
yov-a,  pi.  ye-ya-fJL€V  =  ^ye-yll-fx^v  ;  /xe-/xov'-a,  pi.  fxe-ixa-fxer,  dual 
fxe-fia-Tov  ;  7r€-7rov9-a  (I  have  suffered),  2nd  pi.  7ri-7racr-0e  (II.  iii. 
99,  Od.  X.  465,  Aristarchus's  correction  for  the  impossible 
7re7roa-6'e)  =  *7re-7r^^-Tc,  cf.  TraOelv,  SeSSoa  (I  fear),  which  is  restored 
in  Homer  in  place  of  SetSw  (false  present,  really  contracted  from 
*Sct8oa),  and  is  equivalent  to  *Se-8fot-a  (root  Sreij  cf.  8eo9  = 
*8f€r-os),  pi.  SeSSifiev  (written  SetSt/xer)  =  *8e-8Fi-/xev,  Att.  SeSt/xei/, 
etc. 

The  principle  of  uniformity  acted  in  two  different  directions. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  weak  form  of  the  plural  and 
dual  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  flexion ;  thus, 
for  example,  on  SeSt/xei/  was  based  the  classical  form  SeSta,  on 
*i\rjXv6fxev  the  classical  iXyXvOa^  which  superseded  the  Homeric 
dXrjXovOa,^  on  ye'ya/x.ev,  /-te/xa/xci/,  the  Homeric  3rd  plurals  yeyado-t, 
lx€ixdd(XL,  which  would  presuppose  in  the  1st  sing.  *y€yaa, 
^fxifxaa,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Attic  forms  eVrao-t. 

1  Supra  87,  III.  ^  Supra  2rj2. 

3  Conversely  elXrjXovd/jLev  (II.  ix.  4)). 
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(SelSao-L.  Sometimes  it  was  the  vocalism  of  the  perfect  middle 
which  was  extended,  and  hence  we  find  the  hysterogene  form 
rerpaffia  (for  T€Tpo(f)a,  from  rpeTTw),  on  the  model  of  reVpa/x/xat. 
But  usually  the  normal  or  deflected  grade  of  the  sing.,  to- 
gether with  the  final  a  of  the  1st  sing.,  spread  to  all  the  other 
forms,  and  so  the  regular  forms  *\iXaOfx^v^  ^iri-no.y^ev^  *7re<^uy/>L€v, 
*7ri7nOix€Vj  ^XikiTr/xev,  etc.,  were  superseded  by  the  uniform  in- 
flexion XiXrjda  XeX-jOa/xev,  Treiryya  7re7Trjya<s  (for  *7T€-7roiy-9a)  Treir^- 
■ya/xer,  Trecj^evya  7re^€vya/xei',  TreVot^a  7re7rot^a/xei'.  XeXoLTra  /VeAotVa/xei', 
and  so  in  a  hundred  other  cases. 

Much  more  does  this  uniformity  of  inflexion  appear  in  the 
aspirated  perfects,  which  are  a  mere  variety  of  the  radical 
perfects,^  and  the  perfects  in  -k-,  which  are  an  exclusively 
Hellenic  formation.-  In  the  latter  the  weak  grade  is  not 
uncommon,  because  the  perfect  is  modelled  simply  on  the 
present,  e.g.  XeXvKu  like  Avw,  to-xiKa  like  o-^t^oj,  or  on  the  perfect 
middle,  earaXKa  like  ecrraA/xat. 

In  Latin,  the  perfect  endings  being  middle,-^  though  different 
from  the  middle  endings  of  Greek,  we  should  expect  to  find 
regularly  the  weak  grade  of  the  root ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  weak  grade  is  fairly  common  in  Latin,  especially  in  those 
perfects  which  are  shown  to  be  least  corrupt  by  their  retaining 
the  reduplication :  tu-tud-l  (cf.  Sk.  tu-tud-e),  pu-img-l^  cecidl, 
jJCjmll,  tidlj  etc.  But  the  long  vowel,  which  was  regular  in  the 
sing,  of  the  active,  had  made  great  inroads  into  this  formation, 
e.g.  *vidi  had  become  mdi  through  the  influence  of  *vide 
=  *f€rSa,  and  hence  the  lost  active  generally  bequeathed  its 
vocalism  to  the  middle,  which  alone  survived  ;  vldi^  vlct,  legi, 
egi,feci  (cf.  WrjKa  and  reOcLKa),  movi^fugl^fui  (and/wi  through 
subsequent  shortening  :  so  also  Ave  find  in  Sk.  habhuve  in  the 
middle  like  bahJniva  in  the  active,  in  spite  of  the  change  in 
accentuation).  Whatever  the  vocalism,  however,  it  of  course 
remained  uniform,  both  in  the  aorist  conjugated  as  perfect  and 
in  the  secondary  perfects  in  -vl  and  -ui.^ 

11.  31iddle.— The  perfect  middle,  having  originally  only  weak 
forms,  necessarily  remained  more  free  from  corruption  than  the 

1  Supra  87  in  fine.  2  Supra  99,  II  and  146. 

3  Supra  253.  4  cf.  sujjra  96,  105  aud  148. 
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active,  which  included  both  weak  and  strong  forms.  This  may 
be  easily  verified :  the  Greek  perfect,  especially  in  the  oldest 
forms,  very  often  shows  the  weakened  root :  to  reiVw,  for  ex- 
ample (  =  *Tev-y<i))j  corresponds  Horn.  T£Ta/xat  =  *T€-T?i-/xai  (cf. 
Tar6s:=tentus) ;  to  ^etVw  (to  strike),  Horn.  Trec^arat  (he  has 
been  killed)  ^  :  to  Tpiirw^  rerpocfia,  Hom.  reVpa/x/xat  =■  *TC-rr7r-/xat ; 
to  (TTeAA-co,  ccrraX/xat  =  *£-o-TZ-/xat ;  to  7rev^o/xat,  TriirvcrjxaK,  etc. 
When  the  vocalism  of  the  perfect  middle  was  corrupted,  it  was 
modelled  on  that  of  the  present,  never  on  that  of  the  perfect 
active :  thus  ^XiXifx^ai  became  AeAct/x/xat  on  the  analogy  of  XctTrw, 
not  *XiXoLiJLjxai  on  the  analogy  of  XiXoiira ;  except,  of  course, 
when  both  vocalisms  agreed,  XrjOoi  XkX-qOa  XiX-qa-fxat  .The  perfect 
TeVoyftat  (I  have  brought  forth)  on  the  analogy  of  riroKa^  belongs 
only  to  very  late  Greek. 

Latin,  w^ith  the  exception  of  its  so-called  perfect  active,  has 
no  similar  formation ;  it  supplies  its  place  in  the  middle  and 
passive  by  a  periphrastic  tense,  secutus  sum^  lectus  sum,  cf. 
XeXeyjxivoi  €L(tL 

§  2.    Siibjunctive. 

(293)  I.  Active. — The  perfect  not  being  a  thematic  tense,  the 
subjunctive  with  short  vowel  would  be  the  only  regular  formation^ 
and  we  do  find  two  examples  of  it  in  Homer,  eiSo/xcv,  TreTrolOofxev. 
But,  here  as  everywhere,  the  long  vowel  was  introduced,  and  so 
on  ActVw/xer,  Xvo}fxev  were  based  the  forms  XcXotVw/xev,  XeXvKiofxev. 

Greek  has  only  one  example  of  the  type,  so  common  in  Latin, 
formed  by  addition  of  the  thematic  vowel  to  a  secondary  stem 
with  suffix  *-es-:  ciScw  =  *f ctS-eV-w  (I  may  know)  =  Lat.  vld-er-o.^ 
It  has  imposed  on  it,  as  on  the  other  forms,  the  long  vowel, 
elBC)  elSrfs  ciSiu/aci',  whereas  Latin  regularly  has  the  short  vowel, 
vlderts  =  *veid-es-es.  In  Latin  this  subjimctive  has  the  function 
of  a  future-perfect;  in  its  function  of  subjunctive  it  is  super- 
seded by  the  optative  viderim. 

11.  Middle. — A  form  with  short  vowel,  7rpo(rapy]p€TaL,  in 
Hesiod;     a   few   forms   with   long  vowel,  Att.    KeKrw/xat  =  Ion. 

1  Cf.  supra  57,  4.  2  Supra  143  aud  144. 

X 
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K€Kre(u/xat  =  *KCKT?/a)/xai,  and  SO  also  /xe/xvw/xat,  Kc/cXoo/xat ;  usually 
a  periphrasis,  A-eAey/xeVo?  w,  in  Latin  lectus  ero  (future-perfect), 
and  in  function  lectus  sim. 


§  3.     Optative. 

(294)  I.  Active. — The  regular  formation  would  evidently  be 
^fiS-Lrj-v,  *\e-Xt7r-Lr]-y,  and  there  are  a  few  instances  of  it  in 
Homer,  k(TTaLrjv  =  *cr€.-(TTa-iy}-v,  TerXaLrjv,  r^Ovatrjv.  But  the  sub- 
junctive XeXoiTTO)  XeXvKdi  has  its  equivalent  in  the  ordinary  optative 

XeXoLTTOLfXL  XiXvKOifJLL. 

The  formation  dhdqv  (  =  *f€iS-eo--tV^)  eiSet/xev  is  unique,^ 
whereas  its  Latin  equivalent  viderim  mderimus  (called  perfect 
subjunctive)  has  been  extended  indefinitely. 

II.  Middle. — A  few  regular  formations,  Horn,  and  Att. 
fjL€fxvy/xr)v  =  *fjie-ixva-l-ixr]v,  Att.  KeKzyixyv  ]  some  based  on  a  false 
stem,  Att.  fxe'fxvioTo  =  fx€/xv€(iiTo  =  fjL€ixvy]OLTo  ',  usually  periphrastic, 
XeXcy/x-eVos  e'lyjv  ;  Lat.  Icctiis  siin. 


§  4.     Impercdive. 

(295)  I.  Active. — The  perfect  imperative  is  extremely  rare  ; 
in  Homer,  however,  we  find  a  few  very  regular  examples  of  it, 
always  with  the  root  weakened  before  the  terminations,  S€l8l0l 
which  should  be  corrected  to  8eSSt^t=:*S€-8ft-^t  (fear),^  kckXvOl 
(hear),  la-raOi  (stand),  and  we  may  correct  iriTracrOi  (jEsch.  Eiiin. 
599)  to  TreTTiorOi  (believe),  on  the  model  of  the  Panhellenic  and 
classical  lctOl  (know).  The  short  vowel  is  also  found  in  two 
forms  with  metathesis,  rerXaOi,  rWvaOi.  But  this  is  all.^  Late 
Greek  formed,  on  the  model  of  AeXvKco  and  XcXvkolixi,  a  thematic 
imperative  XiXvKe,  not  found  in  good  Greek,  and,  if  necessary,  it 
could  always  have  recourse  to  the  periphrasis  XeXvKws  Ic-Qi. 

II.  Middle  :  XiXvao,  XiXeixf/o,  etc.,  with  the  vocalism  of  the 
indicative,  and  with  no  gradation. 

1  Cf.  however  SeSiet'?;  (be  might  fear)  in  Plato.     Cf.  supra  144  and  253. 

2  Cf.  supra  292. 

3  In  Latin,  an  isolated  perf.  imper.  me-me7i-td  =  fx€/xdTU}  (II.  xx.  355)  = 
*ine-jnv-tdd. 
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§  5.     Infinitive. 

(296)  I.  Active. — Regular  in  8e8teVat  =  SeS8t€Vat  =  *8€-8ft-ffVa(. 
As  a  general  rule,  formed  by  the  mere  addition  of  the  suffix 
-eVat  to  the  stem  of  the  indicative,  whatever  this  may  be, 
AeXotTreVat,  XeXv/cevai.^  Some  dialects  (Lesb.,  Dor.)  have  a  the- 
matic infinitive,  yeyoVctv,  SeSuKetv,  which  must  be  compared  with 
Xe.XvK(}i  and  XeX-vKot/xL. 

In  Latin  vidisse,  legisse,  dixisse,  with  no  etymological  con- 
nexion with  the  Greek  form.^ 

II.  Middle. — The  ending  is  -Oai,  and  analogically  -aOaL,  as 
in  the  2nd  pi.  indicative  -Oe  and  -crOe ;  ^  XeXex^at,  A.cXer<^^ai, — 
SeSoo-^at,  X^Xva-Oai.  In  Latin,  a  periphrastic  infinitive  lectum 
esse. 


§  6.     Participles. 

(297)  I.  Active. — The  root  is  regularly  in  the  weak  form 
before  the  suffix  -Fw?  (-co?)  *  in  a  certain  number  of  Homeric  and 
classical  perfect  participles:  ctSuis  =  *f e-f t8-oj9,  as  contrasted  with 
oTSa  ;  etKos  la-Tiv  (it  is  likely)  =  *re-fiK-09,  as  contrasted  with  eotKa  ; 
co-Tcioj?,  fern,  eo-rarta;  y€yaoj9  =  *7e-77?-fajs  (ye'-yoi'-a),  /x€}iaw^  = 
*ix€-fjin-ru)s  {fJie-fiov-a),  and  even,  through  analogy,  yeyavia,  /xe/xavla, 
for  *ye-yi'-vcr-ta,  ^fxe-fiv-va-ia.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  suffix  -w? 
is  simply  added  to  the  stem  of  the  indicative,  yeyovws,  AeXot-oj?, 
XeXvKo)?,  TTccjiiXrjKuys.  The  Attic  feminines  ka-rwa-a,  yeycocra  are 
new  formations  modelled  on  Tlixwcra. 

Latin  has  no  formation  of  this  kind ;  it  supplies  its  place  by 
the  verbal  in  -^0-,  in  all  middle  verbs,  secutus  (^having  followed), 
and  sometimes,  though  Very  rarely,  even  in  active  verbs,  cdncltus 
(having  dined),  otherwise,  by  a  periphrasis. 

n.  Middle. — The  suffix  -/xe'i-o-  is  added  to  the  stem  of  the 
indicative  :  TeTpaixfX€vo<;,  XeXey/xeVo?,  /\e/\et/x/xev'09,  AcXv/xei'O?, 
£(rxta-/xa'05. 

Latin  supplies  its  place  by  lectus^  llctus,  sctssus,  etc. 

1  Supra  130  and  167.  "  Supra  125  and  161. 

3  Supra  130,  167,  and  262,  2.  *  Supra  128  and  166. 
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Section  VII. 

PLUPERFECT. 

§  1.     Indicative. 

(298)  I.  Active. — For  the  pluperfect  there  are  various  modes 
of  formation  (Latin  knows  only  one) ;  they  may  be  classified 
as  follows. 

1.  The  pluperfect  is  essentially  merely  the  augmented  tense 
of  the  perfect;  hence  it  has  the  same  stem  and  the  same 
gradation.^  There  are  several  Homeric  examples  of  this  form- 
ation ;  they  all  correspond  to  the  perfects  which  in  their 
inflexion  have  best  preserved  the  original  vocalism  :  cotKa,  iUryv 
(they  resembled)  =  *(€-)f€-ftK-r77J/  ;  iriTroiOa,  l7ri7n6fX€V]  yiyova, 
yeyoLTrjv  (Od.  X.  138)  ;  /xe/xova,  /xefxaa-av.  In  the  3rd  plural,  as 
in  almost  all  the  augmented  tenses,  the  termination  -aav  has 
been  introduced,  eSet^tcrav,  ireOvaa-av. 

2.  Another  pluperfect,  almost  the  only  one  used  in  classical 
Greek,  was  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  aoristic  suffix  -eo--, 
the  same  as  in  ctSew  and  dhd-qv,  to  the  perfect  stem :  ^  the  typical 
form  is  1st  sing.  Hom.  ^'Sea  =  *T7-fet8-eo--??i  with  long  augment,^ 
and  the  inflexion,  which  shows  no  gradation,  is  that  of  the  sig- 
matic  aorist.  So  also  eAcXotVea,  eXeXv/cea,  etc.  Hence  we  find  in 
Ionic  the  forms :  1st  sing.  iXeXvKea^  2nd  iXeXvKeas,  3rd  i\€XvKee{v), 
etc.,  3rd  plur.  ikeXvKeaav  (for  *iXeXvK€av^  through  re-introduction 
of  the  0-) ;  whence  in  Att.  the  inflexion  :  1st  sing.  iXcXvKrj,  2nd 
eX€XvKr]<;,  3rd  iXeXvKa  and  iXcXvKeLv,  3rd  pi.  iXeXvKccrav.  To  this 
perhaps  corresponds  Latin  vlderam^  which  in  any  case  has  been 
corrupted  by  some  unknown  cause,*  and  likewise  shows  no 
gradation,  videramus. 

3.  On  the  3rd  sing.  IXAvk^l  analogy  based  in  Attic  a  new 
mode  of  inflexion,  in  accordance  with  the  relation  of  iriO-qv  ert^T^s 
iTiO-q  ;  in  other  words,  th  e  whole  tense  was  conjugated  on  the 
basis  of  a  false  stem,  IXiXvK^i-,  namely :  IX(.Xvk€lv  iXeXvKa<s 
iXeXvK€L,  eXeXvKeLfxev  iXeXvKure  iXeXvKeLcrav  (less  usual  than 
iXeXvK€(Tav),  iXeXvKCLTOV  IXeXvKeiTrjv. 

1  Cf.  siqjra  292.  2  cf.  siqjra  101  and  253. 

8  Cf.  supra  233,  3.  *  Supra  101  and  119. 
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4.  The  subjunctive  XeXvKo)  and  the  optative  AcXvKot/xt  natu- 
rally called  for  a  pluperfect  ^iXikvKou.  This  formation  is  rare 
in  texts  and  is  exclusively  dialectal :  iyiyojve  (he  had  cried)  is 
found  in  Homer,  eVe^uKoi/  in  Hesiod.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  influence  which  it  may  have  had  on  the  creation  of  false 
presents  like  ttc^vkw,  SeSoUoi  (Theocr.  Syracus.  58),  drwyco, 
yeycoi/w,  etc.^ 

II.  Middle. — In  the  middle  the  pluperfect  is  strictly  the 
augmented  tense  of  the  present,  and  calls  for  no  further  remark : 
iXeXvfj.rjv,  iXeXetfx/xrjv^  etc=  Latin  Supplies  its  place  by  a  peri- 
phrasis :  visits  eram. 

§  2.    Other  Moods. 

The  Greek  pluperfect,  being  merely  the  augmented  tense  of 
the  perfect,  has  no  other  moods  than  the  indicative  (cf.  supra 
281).  Latin  formed  through  analogy  {supra  150)  a  tense  called 
pluperfect  subjunctive,  legissem,  amdvissem,  periphrastic  in 
the  middle  voice,  visus  essem,  secutus  essem. 


Section  VIII. 

VERBAL    NOUNS. 

(299)  1.  Supine^  active  and  passive  (Latin) :  visum  vlsii^ 
lectuin  lectu. — These  are  respectively  the  accusative  and  abla- 
tive of  a  stem  in  -tic-,^  the  meaning  of  which  may  be  either 
active  or  passive.-^  Of  course  custom  alone,  not  the  form  of  the 
case,  caused  the  differentiation  of  meaning  between  these  two 
forms. 

2.  Future  Participle  active  (Latin) :  stem  in  -turo-^  Iccturus, 
visurus,  related  to  nouns  denoting  agent.^ 

3.  Verbal  in  -to-  (Latin  and  Greek),  past  participle,  in  Greek 
usually  passive,  in  Latin  passive  in  active  verbs  and  active  in 
deponents,  used  secondarily  in  Greek  to  express  the  idea  of 
possibility :  Ackto?  (said  or  able  to  be  said),  pr]KT6<;  (broken  or 


Cf.  supra  89,  VI  injlne.  2  Svpra  119,  158,  and  204,  6. 

Cf.  supra  282,  III,  3.  *  Supra  121,  6. 
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breakable) ;    lectus,  frdctus,  visiis,  secutus,   solltus,    intuitus, 
etc.i 

4  Verbal  in  -tco-  (Greek),  future  participle  passive  denoting 
obligation  :  XeKrios  (to  be  said),  etc.^ 

5.  Verbal  in  -ndo-  (Latin),  with  the  same  function  as  the  last 
formation :  legendus,  sequendus,  etc.^ 

6.  Gerundives  (Latin)  :  respectively  the  genitive,  dative, 
ablative  and  accusative  of  the  preceding  stem :  dissimidandl 
causa,  operani  dare  quaerendo,  vires  acqulrit  eundo,  inter 
cenandum,  etc.^ 

1  Svpra  117  and  158.  2  Supra  133,  156,  and  169. 

3  Supra  187,  156,  and  171.  •»  Supra  115,  5. 


CONCLUSION. 

(300)  Here  our  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  comes 
to  an  end.  We  have  surveyed  in  all  its  divisions  the  grammar, 
properly  so  called,  of  both  languages,,  stating  in  each  case  the 
correlations  and  divergencies.  We  have  almost  always  been 
able  to  account  for  these,  by  bringing  them  back  historically 
and  logically  to  two  principles,  as  simple  in  their  character  as 
they  are  constant  in  their  application :  the  agreement,  based 
upon  phonetic  laws  which  are  absolutely  inviolable,  goes  back 
to  a  common  origin  ;  the  divergence  arises  from  the  particular 
development  of  each  language  when  left  by  itself,  and  in  this 
development  itself  the  essential  factor  is  linguistic  analogy, 
which  is  a  special  form  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Is  it 
necessary  at  this  point  to  warn  the  reader  that  this  book  cannot 
be  a  dictionary,  and  that  many  derivative  or  grammatical  forms 
have  had  to  be  purposely  excluded  from  an  introduction  which 
it  was  important  not  to  make  unduly  long  or  complicated? 
Among  these  forms  there  are  many  which  the  student,  with  a 
little  reflection  and  with  the  help  of  the  method  into  which  we 
have  striven  to  initiate  him,  will  be  able  to  explain  by  himself 
without  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  problems 
of  this  kind,  very  few,  let  us  hope,  before  w^hich  he  will  be 
brought  to  a  standstill ;  there  are  some  of  which  we  could  not 
have  given  him  the  solution,  because  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  science  they  are  insoluble,  and  perhaps  will  always  remain 
so.  These  details  are  of  little  importance.  The  essential  point 
is  that,  alike  in  their  general  outlines  and  in  their  fundamental 
framework,  Greek  and  Latin  should  appear  to  us  to  be  really 
identical,  not  because  of  superficial  and  ill-observed  resem- 
blances, but  because  of  characteristics  which  the  minutest 
analysis  only  serves  to  bring  out  in  a  j^et  stronger  light,  and 
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because  of  the  very  essence  of  their  nature ;  that  every  gram- 
marian, however  vast  or  however  limited  his  horizon,  should,  in 
order  to  survey  it,  arm  himself  with  a  scientific  and  precise 
method,  which  may  defend  him  from  arbitrary  comparisons  and 
hasty  conclusions  ;  that,  lastly,  a  clear,  exact  and  fruitful  idea 
of  the  evolution  of  language  should  take  the  place,  in  the  minds 
of  our  students,  of  the  imaginary  entities  and  etymological 
fancies  of  former  times. 


INDEX    OF    WORDS. 


N.B.— This  index  does  not  inclnde,  as  a  general  rule:  (1) 
nominal  forms  other  than  the  nominative  singular,  and  verbal 
forms  other  than  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  present  indicative 
(except  in  cases  which  have  a  special  interest) ;  (2)  the  com- 
pounds which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  composition 
(175  ff.);  (3)  secondarj^  and  tertiar}'  derivatives,  etc.,  which 
must  be  sought  under  their  respective  endings  in  the  index  of 
terminations. 

The  references  are  to  the  sections  (1-300). 
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63 
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62 
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79 
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78 
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79 
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avrt       ... 

36 

§alv(j}     . . . 

..49,57,91 

yivo/xaL  . . . 

63 

durXos    ... 

122 

^aKTpov... 

121 

yiviJcffKU) 

63 

&PU} 

187 

/SdXXw    ... 

..       52,90 

yXevKos... 

Ill 

avwyo}   . . . 

298 

^avd       . . . 

57 

yXvKus  ...  111,203,214 

&op 
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^dp^apos 

60 

yXQaaa... 
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aoTov     ... 

24 
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35 

diras 

61 
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76 
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...     40,215 
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78 
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59 

yovpara... 

40 
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92 
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diro 

79 

I3daa(av ... 

..     39,126 

Topyu)    . . . 

213 

dpa 

217 

iSacp-/)      ... 

110 

yovvara... 

...     40,215 

dpapiaKO} 

...     92,240 

^eKefxvov 

115 

ypa<p€vs. . . 

...     76,131 

'Ap^/ei.(p6i>Trj 
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^eXos     ... 

..       52,57 

ypdcpio   ... 

...•63,87,89 

dpyos     ... 

58 

^hdos    ... 

..    49,124 

yvPTj 

...     57,215 

dpyvpoi . . . 

58 
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92 
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87 

Ao.LTpOS... 
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dperri     ... 

92 

/SXcicr/v  w. . . 
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93 

"Aprjs      ... 
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^6\\o/j.ai 
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59 

dpOpov   ... 

...     59,122 
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47 
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88 

dpiarepos 
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^opd       ... 

57 

8dfXP71IJ.L... 

88,  94,  272 
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52 

^ovXofxaL 

47,  93,  233 

8ap6dv<jj 

...     ...     93 

dppos  (gen.) 
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/Sous 

..     76,213 

5o.<jvs     ... 

72 

dpdoj 

51 

^padvs  ... 

59 

5avXb%    ... 

72 

dpira^    ... 

...     62,127 

^pep.0}    ... 
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5e5okw  ... 
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40 

Operas    ... 
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...     40,292 
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...     69,210 
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62 
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...     69,113 

^piada   ... 

40 

8elKVV/j.i  32 
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dpxc-      ... 
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dpx^      ... 

89 

^pOTOS     ... 

48 
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249 

darrjp     . . . 

...     51,211 

^pOJTVS    ... 
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deiXoi     ... 

116 

daTV     40,  1 

19,  203,  214 

/3ws 
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deha 

220 

dcrcpe 
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deipos     ... 

116 

drep 

49 

rdXa      ... 

..     65,203 

deKa 

58 

drepos    . . . 
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yan^pbs 

48 

5e/cdj 
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drr) 

72 

yafxeu)    ... 

..      48,97 

defxo} 

34 

drifxdu)  ... 
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yeya/xef... 

43,  87,  292 
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59 

aTLO} 
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yiyova  ...41, 

43,  87,  292 

d^^LS        ... 
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drra 

220 

7e7tJt'aj . . , 

..     89,298 

depr] 

37 

drra 

220 

yeXws     ... 

..  136,174 
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43 

avard     ... 

72 

yeved     ... 

..       37,72 

deppa 

37 

av^ducx)  . . . 

...      36,93 

yeve-q     ... 

37 

dea-TTOiPa 
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avprjKTOs 

40 

yevedX-r]... 

122 

dea-TTOT-qs 

...  132,196 

avTcu     ... 

...  224,228 

yeveais  ... 
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57 

avTos 

...     72,220 

yever-qp  . . . 

97 

Statrdw  ... 
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avws 
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yeveT-qs  . . . 

132 
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dcppojv  42,  3 

13,  181,  201 
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,  41,  42,  43, 
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...       64,92 
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92 

li 
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92 
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94 

7^ 

72 
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...     39,126 
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8ippo)     . . . 

93 

/Sd^os     ... 
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y-qpvw     ... 

36 
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93 

^ddpov  ... 
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ylyvofiai 

...41,43,90 

8ios 

32 

jSadvs     ... 

49,  111,  124 

yiyvuaKU 

58,  92,  238 

dls 

40 
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Sl4)po$   . . 

...     41,109 

e'L/xapTai... 

238 

^pevdos  ... 

...     41,124 

8j\os      .. 

59 

eifML         69,  87,  249,  272 

^ots 

...  127,204 
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...  115,204 
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78 
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...       34,59 
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78 
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...     37,197 
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47 
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63 
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47 
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69 
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...      49,79 
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92 
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78 
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40 
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61 
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40 
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^crxaros... 
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39 
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Svo 
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39 
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59 
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72 
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51 
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40 
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81 
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34 
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59 
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32 
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e'Sos 
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32 
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90 
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41 

iSu8T^     .. 
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41 
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■ijXios 

ijfxap 

TjfMepa 
Wepv 
TjfxeTepos 

ijfXL- 

Vfii... 
fjirap  39 

Vpus 

Vxu} 

Qdppos 

6apcro% 

dapavs 

daacrov 

ddrepou 

deivu 

eiXu 

6kvap 

debs 

depdiraiva 

depaTTUv 

dep^T] 

Bep/xos 

depos 

deais 

deroi 

driKT) 

drfK-q 

drjXvs 

6i]fxa 

drjp 

drjaavpos 

OfTjCTKU},    dvYjl 

Opaavs  ... 
QpdvWos 


dvyaTTjp. 
Ovp-Qs 
6va6\ov 
6v(o 

dwfJLOS 

dcipa^ 
ISios 


72 

41 

265 

203 

79 

...     78,227 

9,  37, 193  ff. 

...9,37,193 

229 

33 

...     69,249 
52,  57, 127,  215 

215 

131,  204,  213 
...  252,280 

TTOP 39 

.     ...  131 
.     78, 124 


69, 124 
69,124 
...  126 
...  121 
...  57 
79,  233 
127,  215 
...  187 
49, 151 
49, 151 
...  114 


57 

83 

41,  59, 117 
..  83,127 
..  33,59 
..   33,59 

41 

66 

83 

Kco     90, 92 


..  61,200 
..  121,211 
.31,  59, 114 
..     59,122 

31 

..  41,83 
127 

151 

..     59,  234 


tdfxeu 

idfjLUU 

t5pLS 
ikvai 

'irjixL  ^      . 
Idapos    . 

'iKKOS 

iKPeo/xaL. 
iv,  iv 
fos...      . 
IwTrevs   . 

iTTTTOy        . 

h 

fo-a/xt     . , 
tadi  (be) 


43,  87,  252,  292 

115 

..     28,116,203 

.  130,204 

.     ...     90 

.28,  41,  87 

.     ...     41 

.     ...     40 

.     ...     93 

.     ...  225 

.  192,  221 

76,  131,  213 

32,  34,  40,  78, 

112,  187  ff. 

29 

252 

79,  255,  277 


iadL  (know)...   255,295 

40,69 

40,69 

7,  9,  37,  41,  87, 
272 

121 

90 

..     29,176,204 

176 

214 

222 


Laos 
icraos 

laTTJfXl 
icTTCOp      . . . 

to-xw       ... 

1<P<- 

L(plOS 
Ixdvs     ... 

Kd/3/3aXe 
Kd6r]fj.ai, 
Kadi^as... 
Kaio} 
KaXect)    . . . 

Kd\7]/J.L  ... 

KaXos     ... 

Kairirecre 

Kdpa 

Kapdia  ... 

Kdprq 

Kapiros  ... 

Kaprepos 

/card 

KaTW 

KeifMUL    . . . 

Kelvos  . . . 
KeXevdos 
k^\t]S  ... 
KeWoj  . . . 
KevTpov . . . 
Kepas  ... 
Kevddvix} 
K€v6fx6s 


...   62,79 

236 

145 

...  39,  284 

97 

249 

179 

...   62,  79 

215 

52 

215 

57 

121 

79 

187 

262,  264,  273 

220 

34 

124 

...  69,97 
...  51,121 
58,  129,  212 

93 

114 

187 


30, 


Kr]VOS      ., 

K-qvawp  . . 

I    KLueu)     . . 

j      KipvrjfXL.. 
KLXdPOO  ., 

KXerjduiv 
KXets 
/fXe'os      ., 
KXrjdwv  . . 
KXT]r]5u;v 
kXtjls 
kXivvu)  ., 
KXboj     ., 
kXvt6s 
k\v(j} 
KXajxp    .. 

KV7)/J.is    .. 

k6- 

KOLTTJ 

KoXojvbs 

KOfJiTJ 

KoviaaXos 

KOTTTCO    .. 

Kopa^  . . 
Kopevvvfxi 

AC  6/37? 

Koppa    . . 

KOpVS       .. 

Koafxos  .. 

KOVpT)       . . 

KparepSs 
Kpdros  .. 
Kparvs  .. 
Kpelcrawv 

KpeiTTOOV 

KpepdvvvfxL 
Kpivvo}  ... 
KpLvoi     . . . 

KpLTTjS      . . . 

KpVjBdrju 
KTeivoj  ... 

KTiVViO   ... 

Kvveoi    ... 

KVWV         41,  4 

Kwpa      ...      . 

Aa7xdj'w 
Xayws   . . . 
Xatos     ... 
Xajx^dvo} 
Xap-irds 
Xap.irp6s 
\dp.iroj  ... 


..   220 

77 

..     94 

..     88 

..     61 

..   163 

..   127 

2,  124 

..   163 

..    163 

..   127 

..     93 

93,94 

58, 117, 124 

...     91 

...   202 

...   127 

57,  220 

117,  273 

...     47 

...       9 

...     68 

...     92 

...   127 

...    140 

37,  40 

...   '37 

127,  201 

...     69 

...     37 

...   121 

124. 181 

39,'  126 

...   126 

...     39 

...   140 

...     93 

93,94 

...   132 

...   163 

39,  47,  284 

.     39 

93,94 

7,  113,  201, 

210 

37 

93 

191 

,.     36,  112 
..       93,94 

136 

116 

116 
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Xavdauio 

93 

p.riTr]p       3 

3,  37,  48,  121, 

^evos 

40 

\a6s 

76 

211 

^fjVOS       ... 

40 

Xeyw     . . . 

85,  87,  89, 182 

/XTJTiJ       ... 

59 

Xet/iwr  .. 

47 

Mxa-vr] 

116 

'0 216,217,220 

XeiTTw  34,  41,  42,  43,  57,    | 

jxla 

...      68,210 

67/coj     ... 

46 

89 

(JLLKpbs      . . . 

68 

ode 

220 

XeZi/'ts    . . 

118 

p.iv  ^        ... 

225 

bbelva     ... 

220 

\e\onra 

31,  41,  43,  87, 

fXLVViO      ... 

88 

oSoi'S 

123 

238,  252,  292 

piicrycj    . . . 

67 

^Odvaevs 

59 

Xe^ij      .. 

182 

pLiaiu}    . . . 

...     69,180 

odwbrj 

110 

\eVKT]      . . 

110 

/juaos     . . . 

69 

68uov 

123 

Xei;/c6s   .. 

.     51,  108,  109 

/xvrjaTrjp 

121 

ol8a  31,  43 

59,  87,  241, 

\exos     .. 

51 

fjLOipa     . . . 

...    112,238 

252,  292 

Xecjs 

•  ...     76,  191 

fioiaa     . . . 

197 

oiKade    . . . 

187 

XT/^di/w 

93 

fxovcra    ... 

...     37,197 

OLKei. 

187 

Xrjdo}     .. 

89 

fiovaiddei 

...       23,54 

OLKOL 

...   ai,  187 

Xrjos 

76 

ixvs 

...31,48,69 

olKovde  ... 

187 

Ar)Tci     . . 

.     ...  131,  213 

fxCja 

197 

oXkos 

...       34,40 

XLfjLrjv     . . 

115 

/jiQw^   ... 

...     81,179 

oX/Jios 

114 

XLjxxdvo} 

93 

olvr) 

34 

Xiira 

51 

NaOs     ... 

213 

olvos 

34 

XtTretJ/    . . 

.42,89,90,130 

vel(pei    . . . 

57 

olv6$ 

34 

XiTreV     . . 

167 

U€Kpbs    ... 

58 

OLOfiai     . . . 

34,  39,  111 

\iirr)v    .. 

167 

viKv$     ... 

58,  111,  214 

olos 

ai,  112,  221 

Xio'cro/J.ai, 

...       40,91 

vefxecfLs  ... 

97 

olos 

220 

\oyds    .. 

136 

vejXQi 

48 

oh       28,  34,  40,  72,  111 

X670S     .. 

.     ...     85,182 

vep.0} 

...       47,97 

olada       59,  64,  252,  292 

XotTTOS    .. 

109 

veos 

32,  40,  47,  72 

oliovos     . . . 

...     34,111 

XovTpov 

121 

veoTT]s    ... 

37 

6kK(i}S,    0/CWS 

220 

XVKOS       .. 

.     ...     57,109 

veTTodes 

79 

6\\viJ.i.   . . . 

...     47,240 

Xvirr] 

110 

V€V(j} 

47 

6\os 

40,  51, 112 

Xvwpos  .. 

116 

uecpeXr]  ... 

193 

'OXvTTevs 

59 

XVTTIP       . . 

121 

ve(poi     ... 

212 

6/xLxeo3  ... 

...       39,58 

Xi'o; 

.     ...       39,91 

vecj 

...     92.102 

6/JLfxaTa  . . . 

63 

vrjdu} 

...     92.102 

buap 

215 

Ma/c/)6s 

39,  77, 116, 124 

vrjus 

213 

OVLVrj/XL   ... 

...     87,285 

fidvTis  .. 

118 

VLKdds   ... 

78 

6vop.a     ... 

48, 115,  204 

/xdpva/xai 

88 

piu 

225 

6vv^        ... 

...       34,57 

fldpTTTU} 

92 

vilTTpOV... 

121 

^Trarpos 

181 

fj.dxv     .. 

110 

vL(pa 

...       57,68 

OTTore      ... 

220 

;udxo,uat 

89 

VL(P€L 

57 

bTnrara 

63 

fie^iov    . . 

126 

vofxevs  ... 

131 

OTTTrOTe  ... 

220 

/xeLdidci} 

68 

vofxos     ... 

109 

OTTTrws,  6'7rwj          ...  220 

fxei^oju   . 

.  126,201,212 

VO/JLOS       ... 

109 

6pyavou 

116 

(jLelwv     . . 

126 

J/00-01       ... 

204 

opeycj     . . . 

51 

fjLeXi.       . . 

.     48, 136,  203 

VVKTCOp  ... 

158 

dpvidodrjpas 

...     61,196 

MevTCjp 

121 

vvfjLcpa  (voc.)        ...    193 

6pVLS      ... 

127,  200,  204 

fxevo] 

.     ...       47.97 

vv^ 

120 

6pvvfii    ... 

...     88,2*4 

p.ipos     . 

.     ...   112,238 

vvoi 

30 

6'poy 

78 

fieaos     . 

.     ...       39,69 

vd} 

...   222,226 

6's  (rel.) 

...     39,220 

fxtacros  . 

.     ...39,59,69 

UOOVVflVOS 

115 

6's  (poss.) 

229 

fierd 

204 

6'cros 

220 

P-rjKos     . 

124 

Eeivos    . . . 

40 

6acra 

...  112,197 

ixfjvis      . 

116 

^kvvos    ... 

40 

6crae 

Ill 
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8(T(ros 

Sans 

6re...     , 

6ti 

drts 

6tov 

ot'5as 

oddap     , 

ovKos 

ovjULes      

ovpavus  

ovpos      

OVTOS       

oi'TCC       65,  187 

OUTWS        

<5Xfw       

f>Xos       

fiv'       


220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

129 

59 

40,  78, 112 
..     23,227 

116 

78 

220 

217,  220 

187,  217 

...  124 

58, 124 

108,  202 


Uade^p  ...      43,90,124 

Trddos    124 

Trdis      ...     72,127,200 
TraTs       ...     72,127,200 

TraXXio 92 

TraXros 52 

Traj/         208 

TraVOTTTTJS         132 

irdvTri     204 

irapd       79,204 

irapd^\o}\p     108 

irapai     204 

Trdpos     204 

iras         200,207 

irdaaoiv  39 

irddx^ 92 

TraTT)p  41,  42,  51,  60,  77, 
121, 199,  201,  207,  211 

Travpos 127 

Traxt'S    39 

Treod       36,204 

iri5ov     109 

TreiBcj    ...  32,41,59,61 

veieu}     131,213 

TreicTTrip  121 

TTfKTCJ      92 

Tre'Xe^-i's 214 

TreXo/JLai  41 

■n-eXcop    136 

irip-ire    45,  57 

irifj-TTTO^         ...     57,  117 

TiepLTrrSs         117 

irePT}?     127 

ireudos  ...      34,43,124 
Trevre    ...  32,45,57,60 


Trewoida         ...     41,292 
TT^TTOpea         34,  43,  292 

TreTTTW 60 

Trepi        79,204 

Trepv-qfJLL  ...     88,  116 

irecau) 60 

7r€TdvPV/Ml        140 

7reTOMat32,41,60,89,90 
Trect>evya  34,  87,  292 

TrecpvKco 298 

Tfij 187,217 

TrriyvvfJLi  62,  88,  108 

TnjXiKos 116 

7r?7Xi't      217 

TT-qp-ovq 115 

TrleLpa     112 

Trip.Tr\7]/XL        92 

TTtVcj  93 

TTLTriaKO}         92 

TriirpacTKU}       92 

TTLTTTW 90 

iriaTLs    59,61 

TTcaros 61 

iriTVTJfJLL 93,  140 

TTKpavaKO}        61 

TTLCJV  112 

irXdvqs 127 

ttX^ko}   ...        32,87,92 

ir\-q6u) 92 

TrXrjp7)s 116 

irXoKT)    110 

ttXoos     109 

irXovffLos         59 

irXovTLOS         59 

ttXovtos  59 

TTo-        ...     57,220,221 

iroeoj      39 

irodev     187,217 

ttoOl       187 

TTOi^       187,217 

TTOteW      39 

TTOLfXrjV         115,    151,    201, 

210 

TTOL/J.VLOV             ...     115,  151 
TTOIVIQ        57,116 

TToTos      220 

TTOKa      220 

ttSkos     92 

TToXts     ...     41,111,214 

7roXX6s 40,112 

TToXvpp-qv        . . .     40,  210 

iroXv$     Ill 

iroiravov         116 

TTopv-n     88,116 


Trop<pvpa        ...       23,54 

iroae       187 

iroaLS      118 

TTOO-OS      220 

TTore       220 

TTorepos 121 

TTOTPa     112 

TTOTVLa 112 

TTOU  187 

vovXv     40 

vovs      ...  202,207,208 

irpayfJLa  62 

Trpdcraco  ...  9,  91 

irpdros 72 

irpdrTO} 9,  37 

irp-qaaw 9,  37 

TTpocppacraa    151 

irpbcppuiv         151 

TTpUTOS 72,  134 

Uvdib    213 

irvvddvop.aL    93 

irvp         ...      ...     16,203 

TTWPOi}        93 

TTcis       ...  202,207,208 


'Po...      . 

217 

papa 

210 

perc      . 

40 

pico    34, 

51,  69, 110,  233 

prjy/xa    . 

'    ...  115 

p7rypvp.c 

40,  51,  88,  238 

prj^is       . 

51 

pifjTpa     . 

.     ...     40,121 

pTjTOjp       . 

121 

piyos      . 

.     ...       29,68 

pL^a 

.     40, 112, 197 

pLTTTlO       . 

92 

pOTj 

.     ...     34,110 

pva^       . 

127 

pdoppvpit 

88 

ZdXos    . 

68 

aavTov  . 

.     ...  224,228 

ajSeppveis 

249 

a^eppvp.L 

...       67,68 

(reavTOP .. 

.     ...  224,228 

ae^o/xat. . 

.       63,  68, 116 

aefxpos   .. 

.     ...     63,116 

aevoj 

68 

criKva 

37 

aipam    .. 

.     ...     28,203 

(tLvls 

127 

(TLPOpai   .. 

159 

(TIOJ 

54 
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(fKeSavvv/jLi 

140 

raVis 

118 

rpioyo}    ... 

89 

(TKeiTTo/xat 

...       32,41 

raros     ... 

...      49,59 

TV 

...  223,225 

a-Kl8vri/u 

...     88,140 

Tdxos     ... 

124 

Ti;?5e 

187 

(TKOinfj     . . . 

...     41,110 

raxvs     ... 

124 

Tu/xirauou 

116 

aKu'p 

127 

T€  (conj.) 

...      32.57 

TVTTTU)     ... 

39,  91,  92,  94 

C/XLKpOS  ... 

68 

re  (pron.) 

220 

a/xvs 

68 

reyos 

68 

'T/3,3dXXeti/    62 

(ro(pla     . . . 

9,37 

riyuj 

68 

vdpos 

179 

<ro(pir}     ... 

9,37 

reiSe 

...  187,217 

vdujp     78, 

127,  203,  215 

"ZirdpTri ... 

117 

r€LP(j} 

...       59,92 

vios 

...       25,72 

aTreipu)   ... 

...       68,91 

reipea     ... 

129 

vi6s 

200 

<nrevbo3  ... 

...    34,110 

T€K€IU       . . . 

90 

iifxeh 

39,  78,  227 

<nr\i]v    . . . 

64 

T^K/xap  ... 

127 

vp.is 

...  223,227 

airopd     . . . 

91 

T€KIXOjp    ... 

127 

Cifx/xe       ... 

227 

ciropds   ... 

136 

reKVOv    ... 

116 

v/xfxes     . . 

39,  223,  227 

CTTOvbd^u} 

34 

reXeiu)    . . . 

39 

virep 

...      30,60 

aTTovdrj  ... 

...     34,110 

reXe'w     . . . 

39 

VTTVOS 

...     63,116 

CTcL/j-ev  ... 

...     42,115 

reXXw    ... 

...       91,92 

viro 

...       30,79 

araros  ... 

41,  42, 117 

rip-vij}     ... 

...       90,93 

is 

...      31,68 

creap     . . . 

215 

reos 

...     32,229 

varaTos 

134 

(XTkyy)     ... 

110 

repas      ... 

129 

varepos 

78 

(Trey OS  ... 

68 

reperpov 

122 

areyo}    ... 

...       32,68 

rep/xcjv  ... 

115 

^aeLuos  .. 

69 

(TTelx^  ••• 

109 

recr  crapes 

40 

(pdevvos 

69 

creWw  ... 

...       91,97 

rexJ^r]     ... 

32 

(parjvos  .. 

69 

crevos    ... 

159 

r?7Ae 

217 

(paLPo:     . . 

47 

aT€(pavos 

116 

TTjXt/COS  ... 

116 

(pdos 

69 

arrival.    . . . 

...     42,130 

TTJVOS        ... 

220 

(pdxLS      .. 

.     ...     59,118 

a-Ti^io     . . . 

...      39,91 

TLdaL^wcrau) 60 

(pavos     .. 

69 

(TTt'xOS     ... 

109 

TLdrjfXL     7, 

41,  59.  61,  83, 

(peoyetv  .. 

24 

(TTod 

37 

87,  249,  272 

(Pepvr,     .. 

116 

CTOld 

37 

TIKTO)       . . . 

90 

(pepre      .. 

87 

ffTOpVVfMl 

68 

TL/JidcO      ... 

39,  84, 180 

<pepu}    34, 

35,  41,  60,  89, 

arpa^o  s. . . 

109 

TLflT] 

84 

249 

(xrpaTTjyos 

41 

TLVU: 

93 

^evyu)    . . 

32, 41,  89 

(TTpw/xurj 

115 

ris  28,  57 

217,  220,  221 

4>V^V      •• 

.       37,  41, 114 

arirytos  ... 

...     39,112 

tIctls 

57 

<pT]fJ.i 

37,  41,  87,  249 

(TTVU) 

41 

TLTa'lVO)  . . . 

92 

(prjp^       .. 

66 

(TV 

...  223,225 

TLTpiJiaKOJ 

92 

(pdaipoj  .. 

91 

cHi'i    ... 

108 

riio 

...      39,57 

(f>ddvu}    .. 

93 

(TVS 

68 

rXdo) 

64 

(pdeipu}  .. 

.  39,  69,  91,  97 

(Tcpatpa  ... 

...  112,197 

tXtjtos   ... 

64 

(pe^ppu)  .. 

.     ...      39,91 

a^dWu... 

68 

t6- 

216,  217,  220 

(pdlvw     .. 

93 

(T(t>€-         ... 

...  224,227 

TOIOS 

220 

(piXiinri^eL     83 

a<p€T€pOS 

229 

TOIOUTOS 

220 

(pXeyu)   .. 

108 

<T(f>6s 

229 

TOfiri       ... 

110 

(pXixp      .. 

.     ...     62,200 

(X(pU3 

...  223,226 

Toaos     ... 

220 

0X6t      .. 

.     ...     62,108 

0-X6S 

255 

TOaOVTOS 

220 

<p6vos     .. 

57 

o-Xt^w     ... 

58,  83,  91 

Tore 

220 

<f)opd 

.     ...     34,110 

2w/c/3drrjs 

124, 181, 196 

TOO 

223 

(popds     .. 

136 

<xw/xa 

115 

rpe'ci 

...      39,59 

<pop:3rj    .. 

.     ...     60,110 

Tpi(pO}      . . 

61 

0opecj     . . 

.     ...      34,39 

IcwvpaL 

88 

rpidKOvra 

190 

(p6pos      . . 

.     ...     84,109 

Tavvo}    ... 

88 

Tpl^U)      ... 

62,  63,  87 

<pop6s     .. 

109 
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(ppa^u)    ... 

141 

Xa/xai    .. 

.     ...  193,204 

XOpTOS     ... 

...     58,117 

(ppdcrcru} 

141 

Xauddvco 

57 

Xpo-ddaL 

141 

^pdTTjp... 

121 

Xdos       .. 

78 

XPV<^daL 

141 

(ppaTTjp  . . . 

121 

XdpLS      . . 

.     ...  136,204 

Xpvcreos   25. 

39,  72,  151, 

(ppCLTlOp  . .  . 

...     60,121 

XapfiovT] 

115 

191 

<PPW     42, 

113,  201,  210 

XdXLOi  .. 

69 

XvrXov   ... 

122 

(ppovSoi 

72 

Xeip 

.     ...  199,200 

Xoipa      ... 

...  179,193 

(pvyaSe  ... 

187 

XeicrofiaL 

57 

Xi^pV      •  •  • 

193 

(pvyda    ... 

163 

Xe'XXiot  .. 

69 

X^pos     ... 

179 

(pvyn      ... 

32,  41, 110 

XepPf'p   .. 

108 

4>v^()} 

39 

X^w 

58 

^eiiSTjs  ... 

...  124,212 

(pviu) 

...      39,91 

XvXiOL    . . 

69 

\l/€v8os   ... 

124 

0C/COS       ... 

23 

xnv 

.     ...      47,78 

(pv\T] 

116 

xhp 

200 

^ClKLiOV     . . . 

...    39,126 

<pv\ou     ... 

116 

xBes       .. 

204 

d}KVS 

Ill 

(pVCTLS 

...       59,69 

xBd}v      .. 

.     ...  201,210 

Si/JLOS 

...       47,78 

(pV(j} 

39,  60,  91 

xIXlol     .. 

69 

Cbpa 

39 

(pOOUl] 

41 

Xtwj/       .. 

.     48,201,208 

(bpo$ 

39 

(f>ibp 

...     35,201 

X^o.fii's  .. 

127 

ws 

...     65,220 

XXoT?      .. 

78 

wore 

220 

Xa/xd^e 

195 

Xo><os     .. 
II.- 

113 

-Latin. 

Ah...    .. 

...      62,  79 

agnus    .. 

63 

ante 

36 

ahcloucit 

26 

ago 

.  36,  41.  58,  89 

ap- 

62 

ahduco  ... 

62 

agricola 

...  liO,  195 

apiscor. . . 

...      73,92 

ahsens   ... 

123 

aidilis  .. 

26 

appeto  ... 

64 

accaptare 

32 

Alhius  .. 

60 

applaudo 

36 

acceptus 

36 

alhus     .. 

60 

aptus    . . . 

92 

accurro 

64 

Alfius    .. 

60 

apud     . . . 

65 

acer     70, 

116,  152,  200 

aliquis .. 

221 

ajmt      . . . 

62 

Achilles 

213 

alifuum  (s:eii.)    ...  206 

arhor    . . . 

33.  69,  201 

Aciles   . . . 

54 

aliiis     . . 

39,  112,  217 

arhos  33,  69,  124,  201, 

aci'is  70, 

116,  152,  200, 

alloquor 

...     ...     34 

212 

203 

almus    .. 

114 

arefacio 

147 

acus 

Ill 

alo 

89 

arena    . . . 

78 

adaugeo 

36 

alter      .. 

.     ...121,217 

argentum 

58 

adigo    ... 

36 

alumnus 

...  156,  279 

armentuvi 

115 

adultus... 

142 

alveus  .. 

73 

arc 

51 

aedes    ... 

...       36,41 

alvos     . . 

...  112,186 

arvom  ... 

...    51,112 

aegrotus 

141 

ambages 

41 

.  asellus  . . . 

51 

aenus     ... 

...      69,  73 

amhire  . . 

60 

assiduos 

112 

aequor  ... 

124 

amho     . . 

.    77,188,194 

auceps     36, 

40,  79,  179 

aes 

73 

amo 

.      39,  73,  141 

aucupium 

36 

aestumo 

36 

an  go 

.  36,  46,  58,  89 

audax       200,  203,  206 

aestiis    ... 

41 

anguis  .. 

36 

audio    ... 

73 

aevom  ... 

...  112,154 

angulus 

44 

augeo    . . . 

...      36,  96 

agceps  ... 

44 

animal 

77,  157,  203 

augmen 

115 

agellus . . . 

79 

animus.. 

78 

augmentum 

115 

ager      36 

,  70,  116,  191 

annuo   . . 

47 

aiigurium 

...    36,  179 

aggulus 

44 

annus    .. 

181 

augustus 

36 

agmen  ... 

26,  77,  115 

anser    .. 

...      47,78 

aureus  ... 

39,  73,  151 
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aurora 

...  124 

cicer     

...  203 

c£a<or35,  51,5rj 

,77,121, 

autumnus     .. 

...  156 

cinis      ...  124. 

201,  212 

211 

aidinno 

...     S4 

cito        

...  187 

datus    ... 

41, 

117,  279 

avis   3-1,  73, 

111.  200, 

claudo  ...     ... 

...     79 

deheo     . . . 

...    73 

204  ff. 

claustrum      5; 

,  64,  121 

decern    . . . 

... 

...    58 

clausus 

...     64 

decet      ... 

... 

...     62 

Balhus 

...     60 

clavis    

127,  204 

decido  ... 

...     36 

hattuere 

...     26 

Clodis 

...     73 

decor    ... 

... 

...  124 

helium 

...     40 

Cn.  (abbrev.). 

...     55 

decus    . . . 

...  124 

bene       

•••  187 

coalesco 

...     73 

dedi 

...  238 

heneficentior.. 

161,  291 

cocus     

...     34 

defendo 

...    92 

hiho       

60.87 

coda      

...     26 

deyener 

124, 

201,  212 

hinius    

...  208 

coemo    

...     73 

dego      . . . 

...     73 

his 

...     40 

coepi      

73,  239 

deico     . . . 

32,  40 

houns     

...     40 

coeptum 

. . .     26 

demo     . . . 

... 

...     73 

hos         ...    76 

200,  213 

CO  (J  nit  us 

...     35 

dens 

123,  200,  279 

hnhidcus 

...  179 

cognomen      . . . 

...  115 

denuo    ... 

... 

...    40 

hi/sstis 

...     26 

vofjnomentum 

...  115 

deus 

40, 187 

co/jo       

36,  73 

dexter    59 

79, 

121,  191 

C.  (abbrev.) 

...     55 

colli  (JO 

...     32 

di- 

...     69 

caedes       124 

125,  201 

colUs     

...     47 

dico 

32,40,62,89 

caelites 

...  120 

colloco 

...     34 

dictatored 

... 

...  204 

caelum 

...     51 

rohtrnha 

...     57 

didici   ... 

... 

64,  238 

caeruhus 

...     51 

comes     ...     ... 

...  120 

dies       39 

<■<■, 

197,  200 

caesius  

...     39 

comis     

...  165 

Dies  pit  er 

...  197 

caldus 

...     79 

comissari     ... 

...  141 

dij\     ... 

... 

...     69 

caliduis 

...     79 

concors  

...     63 

difeidens 

...     26 

callis     

...  116 

conculco 

...     36 

dignus 

44,"62,  63,  77 

calor     

...  124 

concutio 

...     36 

dis-       ... 

...     69 

candelabrum 

...     41 

con  feet  us 

...     36 

disco     . . . 

... 

64,  92 

canis     

...  206 

confestim      ... 

...  204 

distinguo 

...    93 

cantus 

...  119 

conjicio 

...     36 

clivos     ... 

... 

32,40 

capesso 

.     ...  145 

conjux 

...  108 

dixi 

... 

253.  284 

capio  16,  39, 

73,  91,  94 

Consentes 

123,  189 

dixti     ... 

... 

...  253 

cap-io     

.     ...     97 

consohrinns  ... 

...     69 

do 

... 

87,  272 

carnifex 

.     ...     30 

consul 

59,  77 

dolor 

69, 124 

carnufex 

.     ...     30 

convicium    ... 

...     35 

dolus     . . . 

... 

...    59 

cava      ...    -41,47,210 

cocpiina 

...     57 

domi 

...  187 

carpo    

.     ...     57 

coquo     

...     60 

dominus 

... 

...  279 

casfsis    

.     ...  127 

cor        

...     52 

domus  ... 

... 

34,59 

cassus   

.     ...     69 

cornu     

58,  203 

donum  ... 

... 

41, 116 

Cauda   

.     ...    26 

C07'2^US 

208,  212 

douco    . . . 

... 

...    32 

causa     

.      64,69 

coventionid 

...  204 

duco 

... 

32,  89 

causidicus    .. 

.     ...109 

cresco    

...     92 

duellum 

... 

...    40 

caussa 

.      64,69 

cribrum 

...  122 

duim    ... 

95,  276 

caveo     

.     ...     68 

culter    

...  121 

cZ^^o  30,  40 

''7, 

188, 194 

celer      

.  124,  212 

cum       

...     34 

duodecim 

...    40 

cenatus 

.     ...  297 

cupa      

...     82 

dux 

...    32 

censor   

.     ...     77 

cuppa 

...     82 

dvenos  ... 

... 

...    40 

centum 

.      49.  79 

cur        

...  217 

dvonus  ... 

... 

...     40 

Ceres     

.  124,  212 

cuspis   

...  127 

cerno     

.    94,  122 

E 

... 

...     64 

certe      

.     ...  187 

Dacruma     ... 

...     59 

ec- 

...     63 

certo      

.    05,187 

danunt 

...     93 

ecus 

... 

34.40 
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edo.x     

..  127 

erlim     

..     95 

ecZo  (vb.) 

32.  33 

edo  (subst.)  113,   201, 

210 

^/-         

..     63 

e(ji        ...     41,239,292 

efjo         58,  77,  222,  225 

emo       

..     48 

ews-j.s      

..     77 

eo 87.249,272 

eque>i     120,179 

eqiioH  32,  34,  40,  ? 

8,112, 

187  £f. 

emwi  101, 149, 235,  245, 

280 

ero        ...       69,89,274 

eriiH      

..     78 

eacit       

. .     92 

e*.se       125,  278 

ewem    ...  106,281,282 

€Hi  (he  is)  32,  82,  87, 

249,  272 

ent  (he  eats)        87,  249 

et 

59,79 

eundum 

..  137 

euntem 

..  123 

ex          

..     64 

exemjjhim     ... 

..     48 

eximiufs 

..  112 

existumo 

..     36 

exsul     

..     59 

exmlto 

..     36 

exterior 

..  121 

Faher 

..     60 

fabula 

..  122 

yacio  41,  59,  87, 

91,  99 

factor   

..  121 

fcdlo      

..     68 

fa  ma     

37, 114 

fa  mes    

..  197 

fari      

37,41 

fastigium     . . . 

..  151 

fateor 

..     41 

faxem 1 

36,  282 

f'axo      * 

57,  282 

-feci        87,  99,  21 

59,  292 

fel       ...'...'i: 

L3,  210 

felix  200,  203,  2( 

)4,  206 

feJo       

33,  59 

femen    

..  215 

femina  33,  59,  1] 

L5,  279 

femur  30,  127,  2C 

)3,  215 

ferax    127 

fero  35,  41,  60,  89,  249, 
272 


32 


ferox 
ferre 
yert 
fetus 
fides 
'jido 
fidus 
fere 
fieri 
filiiis 
fin  (JO     . 
fio...      . 
firmus  . 
fair  urn 
fiebUis  . 
flecto      . 
fiuvius  . 
foedus 
fore 
forma  . 
formo   . 
formus . 
frater  . 
fremo   . 
frendo  . 
frigm   . 
fructus . 
fruges  . 
fucus    . 
fuga     . 
fagi 
fugio 


...  200,203 
69, 125,  278 
...  87,249 

115 

...  41,77 
ai.  41,  59,  89 
.'..  41,109 
...  77,125 
77.  125.  267 

33.  59.  73. 191 
'...'  96 

77,  267 
...  114 
59, 122 
...  138 
...     92 

112 

26,  m.  41, 124 

30 

114 

141 

...  57,114 
...  60:i21 
...     92,117 

92 

...       29,68 

119.200,206 

...'    ...  119 

23 

...     41,110 

34.  41,  87,  292 
39,  91 


fidcio 
fidcrum 
fidgeo  .. 
fidmen  .. 
fuvuis  .. 
funditiis 
fundo  .. 
funehris 
funestus 
funiis  .. 
fuo  .. 
fir 

fur  mis  .. 
furor  .. 
fusus     . . 

Gavius .. 
genitus  .. 


fui  31,  34,  60,  253,  292 


..  141 
..     51.122 

'    96 

203 

31,  59, 114 

187 

58 

69 

69 

..  69,124 
..  39,104 
35,  77,  201 

57 

30 

..     69,117 

39 

117 


genius  ... 
gens 
genu 

genua    . . . 
genus    32, 

gigno  ... 
glisco  ... 
gnarus ... 
gnotus  ... 
gradior 
gravis  ... 
gressus 
grex 

grus      ... 
'gu(a      . . . 


112 

.59, 118,  200 
...  .58,203 
...  26,40 
34,  41,  69, 
124 
...   41,90 

92 

116 

35 

69 

57.  Ill,  152 
...'    ...     69 

57 

...  200,204 
110 


Haheo 16 

hac        187,217 

lialo       78 

liansev 47,  78 

harena 78 

haruspex  ...  32,108 
Jiemonem  (ace.)  ...  210 

herba 60,110 

here,  heri     204 

her  us    78 

hie         217.221 

hie  (adv.)    217 

hiems  48,  200,  201,  208 

liinc      217 

hohis     78 

homo  41,   47,  77,  113, 

201.  207,  210 
honor  69,  77.  201,  212 
honos  69,  77,  78,  124, 

201,  208,  212 

hortus 58,117 

hosticajxis    196 

hue        217 

humerus       78 

hurni     187 

humus 113 

Ibi        204,217 

idem     221 

idus      41,111 

iens  ...  123,200,279 

ignis     116 

i(/nosco . . .       45,  63, 178 

ilico  ...        34,47,77 

iUac      187,217 

ille        217,221 

illic       217,221 
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iUinc     

iUuc      

im         

ifi 

in-  (priv.)    

inclutus  26,  30,  58, 

increment  iim 

inde 

ind'Kjena 

infans  ... 

inferufi 

infimus 

inqiiam 

insece    . . . 

inspicio 

inteUego 

inter 

interior 

intimus... 

intus 

ipse 

iri 

is 

istac 
iste 
istic 

istinc     . . , 
istuc 

it 

iter 
itiner    . . 


187, 
110, 


90. 


32, 
221, 

217, 
187, 
217, 
217, 


217 
217 
221 
32 
49 
117 
115 
217 
195 
37 
139 
139 
90 
255 
32 
32 
121 
121 
139 
187 
228 
282 
221 
217 
221 
221 
217 
217 
249 
215 
215 


Jaceo  98,  286,  287,  289 

jacio     98 

30,  39,  52,  127, 
203,  215 

55 

108 

30,  39,  93,  190 

jumentum     115 

iungo    ...        39,93,94 
Jupiter        82,  197,  213 

Juppiter      82 

juvenis 39,20(3 


)ecur 

jequr 
judex 
jugum 


lacruma 
lacrgma 

laedo     

laesus    

laevos    

lamjxts 

lajjis      

laquear 

Lares    

Lases    

latus  (borne) 
Jedus  26,  11^ 
Jectus  (bed)  .. 

lego       

leigihus 

levis      

hx 

Jiher  (free)  ., 

niet     

licet       

lid  us     

lien 

lingua   . 
lino 

linquo   . 
lis...     . 
loc-us 
loautus  . 
luhet 
luhricus 
luceo 
lucifer  . 
luo...     . 
lupus     . 
lustrum, 
lux 


30.  59 

...  '30 

...     69 

69, 180 

36, 112 

...  136 

127.  200 

...157 

...     69 

...     69 

...     64 

279,  299 

..'.     ...     51 

...       32,89 

33 

...  28,57 
...  108,202 

51 

30 

98 

...  57,117 
(34. 201,  210 
...     ...     59 

93 

57,  87,  98 

64 

34,  64,  127 

57 

30 

(38 

51 

109 

121 

57 

121 

108 


Kalendae     . 

.     ...     55 

Kartago 

.     ...    55 

Lahes    ... 

.     ...  197 

labor     ...     . 

.     ...    69 

lac         ...     . 

..     65.203 

lacesso  ...     . 

145 

lacio      ...     . 

145 

lacrima 

..       26,30 

Maarco 26 

ma  gist  er  ...  79,159 
magnus...  39,  77,  116 
major  39,  69,  126,  201, 

212 
majus   ...  201,203,212 

Tnale      187 

mancipium 36 

mancupiuin 36 

mane^  mani 204 

7naw«*73.116,200,206, 

214 

mare     28,203 

niarid 26,204 

rnarrnor       203 

mater  33,  37,  48,  121 
maximus     139 


medins .. 
meio 
mel 

melior  . 
memini.. 
mens 
mensor . 
mensura 
raergo  . 
mergus . 
meses  . 
mess  is  . 
met 

metior  . 
mens 
mi... 
migro   . 
miles     ., 
minister 
minor   ...     . 
minuo   ...     . 
mirijicus 
mirus    ...     . 
misi 

missus  ...     . 
mode    ...     . 
moenia...     . 
jnoinicijnom 
moles     ...     . 
molestus 
mollis    ... 
rnoneo 
morior . . . 
mors 
motus    ... 
moveo   ... 
mulct  ra 
midgeo  ... 
munia  ... 
munio  ... 
munus  ... 
murus  ... 
mus 

Xare     ... 
nates 
natio 
nauta     ... 
naval  ed 
navis     ... 
navita  ... 

nee 

neco 
necto 


...      39,59 
...       39.58 

'48 

126 

...     a4.295 
...     34,118 

121 

...     (34,121 

iri9 

109 

44 

118 

222 
'.'.'.     .'.'.  121 

229 

...       73,78 

57 

63, 120,  200 
...     ...  159 

126 

88 

109 

68 

69 

69 

77 

...      26,  a4 

...     26 

20<3,  212 

212 

59 

34,  39,  73,  141 
.     ...    91,141 

48 

35 

.     ...     35,105 

121 

.     ...     79,121 

a4 

M 

124 

M 

31,  48,  69 

68 

206 

.     ...  lis, 210 

132 

204 

.     ...  152.213 

132 

79 

34,  58, 141 
..     ...     92 
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neglego 

32 

jxtcont  ... 

90 

poploe  .. 

...     51.189 

nemo 

78 

pactum . . . 

92 

popidus. . 

'    51 

nemus 

48 

pafjont  ... 

90 

porgo    .. 

79 

neqiib 

79 

palamhen 

57 

portio   .. 

118 

neqiiinu 

)i(     93 

pando   ... 

93 

posco     . . 

...       64,92 

neiiter 

...       26,73,217 

jmngo  62,  90,  93,  94, 241 

praeheo. . 

73 

tiex 

34,58 

jxinis     ... 

116 

praeceps 

36 

nidus 

69 

parens  ... 

...     90,291 

praepes 

32 

nihil 

73 

paricidas 

196 

praesens 

123 

nil... 

73.78 

paries  ... 

26,  73,  200 

praeses . . 

108 

ningiiit 

'57 

pario    ... 

...     90,141 

praetor. . 

35 

nivem  ( 

ace.)...       57,68 

parricida 

110. 179, 196 

praetura 

35 

noceo 

...      34,58,141 

pars 

...'    59.118 

prcror  .. 

...       64,92 

nocuos 

112 

particeps 

'    36 

prehendo 

57 

nomen  48, 115,  201,  203, 

partim . . . 

59. 118,  204 

l>remus. . 

78 

210 

pasco    . . . 

...     ...  116 

primus.. 

139 

720S 

222,227 

pateo     . . . 

...       93,98 

profugus 

109 

nosco 

58,  92,  94 

pater      51 

,  60.  77,  121. 

prohibeo 

73 

noder 

229 

'201,211 

promo  .. 

73 

notus 

35 

patrius... 

...     39,151 

propior 

126 

novem 

32,40 

patrzis  (gen.)       . . .  204 

prosper. . 

197 

novitas 

37,164 

poAici    . . . 

127 

p>rudens 

203,  204,  206 

novos 

32.40.47 

jiax 

62.  93. 108 

pudor   . . 

...     ...124 

nox 

;..  120 

peden    ... 

113,  20i;  210 

puer 

...     70.191 

nubes  12 

4. 125,  197,  206. 

pecto      . . . 

...     ...  113 

puis 

200 

212 

pecu 

203 

indsus  .. 

...       52.64 

miUus 

73,217 

pec  us     ... 

...  127.200 

pidvis   .. 

...  124.201 

nurus 

30 

2ieda 

110 

punio    .. 

34 

nutrix 

79 

pedetentim 

204 

puppis  .. 

204 

pejor     ... 

126 

purpura 

...       23,54 

Oh... 

62 

2)eUo 

...47,52.92 

puta 

77 

occisit 

97 

pendo    . . . 

...34,4L87 

ivjramis 

26 

occurro 

64 

penitus ... 

187 

ocior 

39,126 

ioepigi  ... 

62,87,238 

Qua 

...  187.217 

oculus 

41 

per 

79 

quaero  .. 

69 

odor 

59 

perfdus 

41 

cpiaeso  ... 

69 

offendo 

57,92 

pernicies 

112 

quaestor 

69 

oinos 

34,112 

pes   202,  204  ff.,  207, 208 

quaestura 

121 

oleo 

59 

X)eto 

60 

qualis    . . . 

116 

olim 

221 

pietas    . . . 

78, 164,  200 

quam     ... 

221 

ollus 

221 

pingiiis... 

39 

quc(ssus... 

...     64.117 

ohts 

78 

piscis    . . . 

Ill 

quatio    .. 

64 

omnis 

210 

pJaustruTii 

...     26,121 

quattuor 

...       40,82 

omm 

..     78,124,208 

plchs      . . . 

...     62,200 

qucduor.. 

...       40,82 

op- 

62 

pJecfo    . . . 

92 

que 

32.  57!  82 

opt  imun 

139 

plenus   ... 

116 

qui 

57.  217.  221 

opms 

124 

plico      . . . 

32 

qui  (adv.^ 

...     ...  217 

orior 

39,91 

plodo     . . . 

69 

quia 

...  219.221 

oscen 

108,179 

pJosio    . . . 

69 

quicuracpie    221 

oris  28 

34,  40.  Ill,  204 

poena    ... 

...       26,34 

cpiidam... 

221 

if.,  214 

2X)eta     . . . 

39 

qv  ies 

127 

pomoerinrn 

34 

quilihet .. 

221 

Pahuha 

n      122 

pondus    34,41,109,124 

qui  net  us 

57 

paciscoT 

■       ...       90,92 

popina  . . . 

57 

cptiuque 

32.  45.  57,  60 
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Q?/ts28,  57,  82,217,  221 

quom     34.221 

quotiens        ...     47,206 
qiioties 47,  206 


liadicitus 
radix  . , . 
rapax  ... 
rajjsit  . . . 
reapse  . . 
reccidi  ... 
redimint 
refacere 
refjo 

repeto  . . . 
repperi... 
reppuli... 

res 

rettidi  ... 
rex 

robur    ... 
ruber 
rufus    ... 
rure 


201 

40 

127 

97 

221 

79 

93 

32 

51 

32 

...     79.242 

'    82 

197 

79.  87,  242 

62, 108,  202 

...  124,203 

41,  51,  59, 116 

41.  59. 109 
...     2a  204 


Sabini  ... 

mcer  . . . 
aoeclum... 
saeciduni 
Saetnrnos 

sal 

salax     . . . 
salio 
sahis 
salvos    ... 
Samninm 
sanijuen 
sanguis... 
satelles  ... 
satuUus... 
Saturiialia 
Sat  urn  us 
sat  us 
scabellu  m 
scabo 
srala 
sramnum 
Si-ando  ... 
scibilis  ... 
scindo   ... 
scribo    ... 
scripsi  ... 
scriptus 
se 


63 

116 

..     51.122 
..     51^122 

122 

..  157.200 

127 

...     91.141 

174 

...     40,112 

63 

200 

200 

120 

165 

157 

122 

41 

63 

89 

47 

63 

68 

138 

58.  83,  91 
...     ...     62 

...       62,96 

62.  64,  117 

08,  224,  225 


se  (adv.) 
secius  . . 
sechido  . . 
seco 

secundus 
secntus  .. 

sed 

sedeo     . . 
sedes 
sedi 

sedaJo  . . 
segmentu, 
sella 
semel  . . 
semen  .. 
semi-  .. 
senex  .. 
sensim  .. 
sept  em  .. 
sequor  .. 
sermo  .. 
sero 

serpo    . . 

Servius. . 

servos    . . 

set 

sex 

siccus    .. 

sido 

siem  33, 

silva 

sim 

simplex 

simul     . 

simus    .. 

sincerus 

singuli  . 

sinister. 

sino 

sisto 

sitis 

socius    . 

sol...     . 

soleo 

sollus 

solum    . 

solus 

somnus . 

sons 

sonticus. 

soror     . 

sovos 
spa)' go  , 
spar  si  , 


225 

39 

,  ...  36,225 
62 

171 

,  57,279,299 
.  ...  65,225 
59,  68,  90 
.  5f),  124,  212 
.  ...  238,241 

59 

n   62 

.  ...  59,116 
.  ...  48,49 
.     ...     41,115 

33 

215 

204 

.     ...       60,68 

34,  57,  267 

.  115,201.207 

'    28 

.       60,  68,  233 

151 

.     ...     34,151 

62 

68 

127 

90 

73.95,245,276 

26 

73,  95.  245,  276 
49.  68, 179 

...     49 

.       29.  95.  276 
...     ...179 

49 

159 

93 

87 

127 

34 

77 

267 

40,  51,  112,  217 

59 

40 

..       40,63,116 

123,279 

123,162 

..       40,  (iit,  201 

32,229 

04 

04 


sjxirsus. . . 

64 

species  ... 

...  112,197 

spero    ... 

...     68,197 

spes 

197 

spica^  spicu 

m      ...  179 

splendeo 

64 

upondeo. . . 

87 

stabilis  ... 

...     41,138 

stabulnm 

51,  59, 122 

stamen  ... 

41 

stare       37 

41, 125,  278 

station   ... 

...     ...  204 

status  (state)       ...     41 

status  (fixed)       41, 117 

Stella     ... 

51 

steti       ... 

238 

stipendium 

79 

stlis 

()4 

stlocus  ... 

...       34,64 

sfo 

68.  87.  272 

strictus ... 

...     93,117 

stringo ... 

93 

struct  us... 

...     26,117 

suasor  ... 

64 

suavis    30, 

59,  152,  200 

sub 

30, 62,  79 

subtemen 

...     !..     64 

subter    ... 

121 

sudo 

59 

sum 

...  249,272 

summoveo 

63 

summus 

...     63,139 

suin2>si . . . 

48 

sumjytus 

48 

sup 

62 

super    . . . 

...       30,60 

superstes 

120 

surgo    ... 

79 

sus  31,  68,  200,  204,  20(j 

,nn,  ..:    ...     32,229 

Tabes    197 

tagit      90 

talis       116 

tam       221 

tango  ...        90,93,94 

te(pnen 115 

tego  ...  32,34.41,68 

terjula ^»8 

tela        116 

telum     •ji^^'^ 

temo      47.  115 

tempus  34. 124,  208,  212 

tendo     59,92 
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tentus    ... 

. 

.      49, 59 

tenuis^  ley} 

vis 

...    26 

terebra . . . 

.     ...  122 

teres 

.     ...  127 

terminus 

. 

.     ...  115 

termo    . . . 

.     ...  115 

terra 

69 

73, 193  ff. 

thesmirizo    . 

141 

tignura  .. 

32 

toga 

34',  41,  68, 110 

tollo       ... 

..       52.92 

toncleo   .. 

. 

'87 

tovos     . . . 

32,  40,  229 

tremonti 

. 

..     34,251 

tres 

..       39,59 

trifolium 

26 

triumvir 

, 

176 

iu 

..  223,225 

tuU  52,87,241,253.292 
TuUius,  TuUus    ...'151 

turn,  tunc      221 

turris    204 

tuns      ...       32,40,229 

r&er(subst.)      ...    50 

^l}Jer  (adj.)    107 

tihi 121,204,217 

tdlus      217 

Ulysses 59l-1^ 

nmerus 47,78 

uncus    46 


unda 


78,  215 


unde     217   i 

unfjuis 34.  57    } 

unus      ...     34,112,217    | 

lipilio 179 

nrsus    52    i 

uter       ...  121,204,217   | 

Vacuos 112 

valde     79 

VaJeri 73,191 

validus 79 

vas        69 

vectus    26,117 

veho    58,  124.  125,  267, 

269 

velim    95, 245 

velle      ...       34,69,125 

Vena  from    59 

venio  39,  49,  57,  91,  94, 

141 

venum 179,233 

Ve?ius   124,212 

vertex 34 

verto     34 

Vertumnus 156 

vesper 40,  78 

Vesta     40 

vester    34,229 

vestis     ...       40,78,118 

vetus      59 

via        58 

victor    151,201 


victrix  ...  151,170,206 

victus    119 

vicus     34,40 

viden     69 

video     41 

r/r/f  41.59.87.241.253, 
'  292 

vinclum        122 

vincidum      122 

vimim 34 

virtus    200 

vis  (force)    29 

vis  (thou  Avishest)  249 

vivo       96 

vixero 98 

vixi      ...     96,241,253 

voco      34 

vohius 124 

volo  34.  57.  77,  249 

volt       ...     '...  '87,249 

vomo     34 

vorago  ...     ...     62, 154 

vorax   62, 127 

voro      57 

vortex 34 

vorto     34 

vos 223,227 

vosfer    34 

vox        40.  90,  108,  202 


Xgstum 
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The  nominal  terminations  are  given  under  the  form  of  the 
nominative  singular  (the  termination  of  the  genitive  being  added 
in  brackets,  if  necessary);  the  verbal  terminations,  under  the 
form  of  the  first  person  singular  active. 

The  references  are  to  the  sections  (1-300). 

I. — GrREEK. 


-a(-aj)     37.  110.  lSr2  ff. 

■a(-vs)...     37.112,197 

■a  (2nd  pert.)  87,  252, 

292 

■ddrj^      163 

■doiov     151(8) 

-dfo;  ...  85,  141  (6) 
-aia       ...      39,151(1) 

-a^lxL      249(1) 

-aiua  ...  49.151(5) 
-cuVcj      ...      49,141(3) 

■cuov      151(1) 

-atos  ...  39,151(1) 
-aipcj         52,  91, 141  (4) 

-airaTOi         169 

-airepos 159 

-d\Lfj.o$ 155 

-avri        116 

-auov      116 

-avos      116 

-avos      158 

-dvoi}      93 

-<        62,127 

-ap  (-apos)    127 

-ap  l-aros)  52, 127,  215 
-ds(-d8os)  ...  136,170 
-as  i-aPTos)  ...  123,291 

-as  (-oTos)    129 

-as(-ov)       196 

-aa-a     151  (7) 


aa-fia    141  (6) 

aap-os 141  (6) 

aarris  ...       85,141  (6) 
aa-TCKos  85,  141  (6) 

arcs     134  n. 

aw        ...       39.141(1) 

5a        163 

5e         ...      187(11)11. 

dv       163 

8r,s       163 

5low      151  (8) 

dov       163 

odou      163 

ea  (plup.)  101, 146, 298 
eta       ...  39,151(3,4) 

I   -eifxi      249(1) 

;   -€Lu  (inf.)     ...  130,167 

'   -€iu  (plup.)    101,    146, 

298 

!    -eiva      151  (5) 

I    -€LV(jJ       39 

i   -etou      ...       39,151(3) 
I    -etos      ...  39,151(3,4) 

-eipa      151  (6) 

-eip(o        39,91,141(4)   | 

I    -€Ls  (-em-os) 123 

[    -eis  (fern. -eacra) ...  165 

-eio-a      151  (7)    j 

-eiTTjs     160    I 

-ivat      167    I 
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-eos        39, 151(1),  191 

-epos       157 

-eo-Kw     92,142 

-eararos        169 

-eVrepos         159 

-evs       ...     76,131.168 

-ei^w      141  (2) 

-€w        ...       39.141(1) 
-ew(fut.)     ...     97,145 

-i'e 195(2) 

-j-w        39,91 

-I'cov      126 

-77...        37, 110, 193  ff. 
-7;  (adv.)  187  (7),  204(9) 

-rjdju      163 

-77ets      165 

-rjXri       157 

-77X0?     157 

-Vf^'.       249(1) 

-Tju  (subst.)  ...  113,210 
-rjv  (aor.pass.)     ...     98 

-r)u6s     158 

-rjp        136,211 

-r)pos     157 

-77s  i-eos)     124,  161, 181 
-77s  (-77TOS)     ...  120.127 

-77s  (-ou)         196 

-rj<To/j.ai 103 

-77T77S     169 

-^a(adv.)    ...     187(6) 
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-eeu  (adv.)   ...     187  (6) 

-dvu       102,146 

-driaofiai  ...  103,  146 
-Bl  (adv.)       187  (11)  11. 

-e\-q      122 

-e\ov   51  (1),  59  (4),  122 

-dpa       159 

-dpov     ...      59(4),  122   I 

-di^        92.142   : 

-t  (-eos,  -Los)...  111/214    j 

-t  (-iTos)       136   i 

-la         151    I 

-ladrjs     163    I 

-iaK'ds     162    I 

-i6?7S       163 

-Ibiov      151  (8) 

-/otos     151  (8) 

-ciw       141  (6)    I 

-iV       95,144   I 

-LKOS       162    I 

-CKov      157    I 

-tyttOS        155    j 

-Lveos     158    j 

'LVOS       158    i 

-ivo^      158 

-LOS  ...  39.112,151 
-ts  {-eos,  -LOS)  111,  214 
-ts  (-toos)   ...  127,170 

-Ls[-iTOs)         136 

-laKTi     170 

-icKLOV 170 

-l(TKOS     170 

-1<XK0)     92,142 

-iaiJ.a     141  (6) 

-tcr/y.6s    141  (6) 

-tcrcra      170 

-iaraTos         169 

-IcTTepos         159 

-lar^s    141  (6) 

-laTLKos 141  (6) 

-LCTTOS     126, 135 

-irvs      169 

-tco  ...39,91,141(2) 
-io3u  39, 126, 161,  212 
-Lwv  (i)atron.)       154  ii. 

-LbJTTJS    169 

-lUTlKOS  169 

-Ka  (aor.)      99 

-Ka  (perf.)  99, 146,  292 
-K-ea(plup.)...  146,298 
-/cetJ/Cplup.)...  146,298 

-Kv        127,162 

-Kos       162 

-Kw        ...     10311.,  298 


-Xt;  116,157 

-XXw  ...52.91,141(4) 

-\ov  116,157 

-Xos  116,157 

-/xa  115, 156 

-/mev  115, 156 

-fjLeuaL  115,  156 

-fj,€vos  115, 156 

-fxv  114 

-fj.rjP  115 

-/xvrj  115 

-/JLVOU  115 

-/xov  114    I 

-/JLOVT]        115      I 

-fxos       114, 155    I 

-fjLuiu      47,115 

-V  (eplielk.) 79 

-vac  (inf.)     ...  130,167 

-udu)      88 

-J/77  116 

-vrifxi      88 

-m        116 

-VUV/jLL      140 

-POP       116 

-j/os       116 

-vv/XL      88 

-vvs       116 

-vvu}      88,274 

-i>o}        93 

-^"a  (aor.)      145 

-|w  (fut.)      145 

-deis        165 

-OlfML       144 

-oLos      ...  39,151  (1,4) 
-ou         ...      109, 187  ff. 

-op        136 

-OS  (-eos)       34, 124,  212 

-OS  (-01-)    34,  109,    181, 

187  ft. 

-oavvrj 170 

-oT-rjS      164 

-ovs  {-ovTos) 123 

-oi'O-a     151  (7) 

-dw         141  (1) 

-pa 116 

-pis         116 

-pov       116 

-pis       116.157 

-a a  (aor.)  69,  .96,  'l45, 
245  (1),  247  (3  A) 

-craifiL    288 

-o-e  (adv.)      187  (11)  n. 

-o-eia  (opt.) 288 

-aeiio     Ill  (-2) 


-o-e'o;  (fut.)    ...     97,145 

-adaL     130,167 

-aerfv     ...      102 11.,  146 

-adri<xofJ.aL      146 

-aia       151  (2) 

-ai/xos    155 

-(Ttos  ...  151(2),  182 
-(Ttj  ...  59,118,158 
-(Tt'w  (fut.)    ...     97,145 

-aKU)      92^11'^ 

-a/J.a       155-11. 

J    -a/x6s     155 11. 

I    -aaco      ...       91.141  (5) 

-aaccf    39,126 

-arys     132,169 

-oTos     158 

-crvvT]     170, 174 

-avuos 170 11. 

-(Tw  (fut.)  97.  100,  145, 

146 

-(TcD  (fut.)      ...     97,145 

-raros    134,169 

-rios      133,169 

-repos     ...   121,159,229 

-TV        117 

-T77P       ...  121,159,211 

-TrjpLOV 151  (6) 

-TT]S  {-T7]T0S)...       37, 164 

-TVS  i-Tov)  ...  132,169 
-TIKOS     162 

-TLOV         151   (8) 

-Tis       59,118 

-t\v      122,159 

-tXou     64,122 

-tXos     122 

-rds       ...     83.  117, 158 

-Tos       117 

-Tos  (adv.)    ...     187  (5) 

-Tpa       121 

-Tpov     121, 159 

-Tpos      121 

-TTu      ...       91,141(5) 

-TTiou     39,126 

-TV         119 

-TVS       119.158 

-Tw     39,  91,  92. 14i  (5) 

-Tojp    35, 121,  lb9,  181, 

211 

-V  (-aros)       215 

-v{-eos)  ...  111,214 
-via       ...     128.151(4) 

-i^i/o;       141  (3) 

-1^/50,      141(4) 

-vs{-€os)       ...  111,214 
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-f?  (-i5os) 

127 

-ct}\ov    157 

-I'S   (-lOS) 

...  111,214 

-cjfxt  (subj.)  ...     249  (1) 

-I'd} 

...     141(2) 

-uv  i-oi'os)  113, 181,  210 

-Xw 

...      103  n. 

-w(-ovTos)  123, 160,209 

-U{xh.)... 

89,  90.  249 

-uv  {-uuos}    ...  154,  210 

-w  (sul>j.) 

89, 148,  274 

-ivp  (-aros)    ...  127,  215 

-w  (fut.) 

...     97,145 

-W/5  (-ojpos)    136 

-w  (-oos) 

...  131,213 

-ibs  {-60s)      124 

-0)  (adv.) 

65,  187  (4) 

-ibsi-oTos)     ...  128,166 

-u\-q 

157 

-ws  (-w) 181,191 

II.— Latin. 

-a  {-ae)... 

110,  192  fF. 

-e(adv.)      ...     187(4) 

-aeus     ... 
-ago      ... 

...    151(1) 
...     62,  154 

::;:;:] i°i  (") 

-al 

...     77,157 

-ela        157 

-alls     ... 

51  (2),  157 

-ella      ...      51  (3),  157 

-aliuni  ... 

157 

-ellusbl  (3),  79  (2),  157 

-am  (subj.) 

...  104,147 

-em  (subj.)  ...  143,  144 

-am  (fut.) 

143 

-en        113,  210 

-aneus  ... 

...      158  n. 

-endus 171 

-ons 

160 

-ens       ...  123,  160,  209 

-a7}tia  ... 

...     151(7) 

-ensis    174 

-antius... 

...     151(7) 

-entia 151  (7) 

-anus    ... 

158 

-entius 151  (7) 

-ar 

157 

-entus    165 

-aris     ... 

51  (2),  157 

-enns     158 

-avium... 

157 

-eo   (2nd  conj.)  39,  73 

-arius  ... 

157 

(1,   2),    98,   141   (1), 

-as 

136 

142,  287  in  fine. 

-aster    . . . 

174 

-er(-eris)    ...  124,212 

-atus 

158 

-er  l-ri)      70,  116,  191 

-ax 

...     62,127 

-er(-ris)      ...     70,116 

-ham     ... 

...  104,  147 

-es(-ei)        197 

■hi 

...    217(6) 

-es  (-eris)     ...  124,  212 

-hilis     ... 

...  138,  172 

-es(-etis)      127 

-ho 

...  104,  147 

-es(-is)        ...  124,212 

-hris     . . . 

...      69  (4) 

-es(-itis)      120 

-/>n/7n41, 59(4),  122, 159 

-esco      142 

-hulum  51, 

59,  122,  159 

-esso      145 

-humlus 

171 

-estis,  -estris        ...  174 

-dum    1  51 
-culuvi  \ 

(1),  64  B, 

-estus    158,208 

122.  159 

-eus       ...      39,  151  (1) 

-cuius  (dim 

.)       ...  157 

-rjmis    174 

-cundus 

171 

-i(porf.)      ...     87,253 

-cus     ... 

...  127,  162 

-i(inf.)        125 

-de  (adv.) 

187  (6),  217 

-ia        112,  151 

(4) 

-iacus 162 

-do  (vb.) 

92 

-ianjis 158 

-do  (subst.) 

163 

-ico       150  n. 

-dus 

163 

-icus      162 

-e  {-is)  ... 

...    28,  111 

-ido       163 
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-ws  (-wos)      ...  131,213 

-w  (-WTOS)  120,  13(>,  174 

-us  (adv.)   65,  187  (4), 

2ai  (7) 

-ucrffu) 141  (5) 

-tiraros ...   169 

-uirepos 152 

-CJTTJS     169 

-(jjtik6s 169 

-U}TTU      141    (5) 


-id  us     163 

-ier  (inf.)     125 

-?e?...112,  151  (6),  197 
-igo  (vb.)  ...  150  n. 
-igo  (subst.)        ...  154 

-His       157 

-illo       150  n. 

-im  (subj.) 95 

-ina       158 

-ineus 158 

-inquos 162  n. 

-inus     158 

-io  (3rd  couj.)      39,  91 

-20  (4th  conj.)  73  (3),  94, 

141  (2,  4,  5) 

-io  (-ion  is) 154 

-ior  39,  69  (1),  126, 161 

-iquos 162  n. 

-is  (-eris)     ...  124,212 

-is  (-idis)     127 

-is   (-is)  28,    111,    152, 

181,  214 

-isco      92 

-{.mm«.  I  ^26, 139, 173 
-tssumus )         '        '  -^  " 

-Has      164 

-iter  (adv.) 159 

-ito       141  (1) 

-it  us      158 

-it us  (adv.)...     204(7) 

-ius      39,  112,  151,  191 

-ivos  -ivus    153 

-ix       ...151(6),  170  n. 

-jor       126 

-la IKJ,  157 

-limus 173 

-lis        116 

-Io 92 

-lum      116 

-Iu7nus 173 
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157 

114 

...  115,  156 
...  115,  156 

115 

115 

156 

115 

...     151(5) 
...  114,  139 

116 

...  137,  171 

116 

93 

116 

116 


-lus 
-ma 

-men  . . 
-mentum 
-mina  . . 
-minus  . . 
-mnus  .. 
-nio 

-monia . . 
-mus 
-7ia 

-ndus    . . , 
-nis 
-no 
-nu 
-num     . . 

-nuo      8» 

-nus{-ni)     ...  116,  158 

-nus  (-nus) 116 

-o  (vb.)  77,  87,  89,  90, 
249  269 
-o  (1st  conj.)  39,  73  (1), 
141  (1) 
-o  (-ims)  47,  113,  210 
-o(-onis)  ...  113.  210 
-o  (adv.)        65,  187  (4) 

-olentus 165 

-olus     157 

-om       SI,  109 

-ons  (-ontis) '  123 

-or  (-oris  neut.)...  124 
-or  {-oris  masc.)  69  (1), 
77,  124,  212 
-os{-eris)  ...  84,124 
-OS  {-oris)    ...  124,  212 

-osus     165 

-ram     149 

-re  (inf.)      ...  125,  161 

-rem     106,  150 

-W(inf.)     ...  125,  161 

-rier  (inf.) 161 

-rim     144 

-rimus 173 

-ris       116 

-ro        ...        97  n.,  144 

-Tumus 173 

-rus      116 

-SCO       92 

-&e(inf.)      ...  125,161 


-sem      106,  150 

-*i(perf.)    ...     96,253 

-sim      144 

-&wu(adv.)  ...    204(4) 

-simus 139,  17S 

-sio       ...      69  (6),  154 

-60  (fut.)      97 

-so  (1st  conj.)     141  (1) 

-sor      64,  121    I 

-sse  (inf.)     161    j 

-ssem    150 

;J^|(sup.)...  64,119 

-sum  (sup.) ...     64,  119 

-suriius 139,  173 

-sura    64,  121 

-surio 141  (4) 

-sums 64,  121 

-sus  (-si)  ...  64,  117 
-sus  (-su^)    ...     64,  119 

-ta 182 

-tas       164 

-ter  (-teri)  79  (2),  121 
-ter  (-terius)  121,  217 
-ter  (-tri)  79  (2).  121, 
159,  229 
-ter(-tris)  ...  121,211 
-ter  (-trius)...  121,  217 
-ter  (adv.)   ...  121,  159 

-tia       151(2,7) 

-ticius 162 

-ticus    162 

-ties       151  (2) 

-tilis      157 

-tim       59,  118,  204  (4) 

'tinius 139,  173 

-tio      59,  118,  154,  158 

-tis        59,  118 

-titius 162 

-tito       141  (1) 

-tium    151  (2) 

-tius      151  (7) 

-tivos -tivus 153 

-to  (1st  conj.)  141  (1) 
-to  (3rd  conj.)  ...  92 
-tor      77,  121,  159.  211 

-toria    151  (6) 

-toriuni  ...  151  (6) 
-torius 151  (6) 


-tra       121 

-trina    158 

-trix     151(6) 

-trum   121,  159 

-tu  (sup.)     ...  119,  158 

-tudo     154 

-tui  (sup.)    ...  119,  158 

-tulo     150  n. 

-turn  (sup.) ...  119,  158 

-tumus 139,  173 

-tura    121,  159 

-turio   141  (4) 

-tumus 158 

-turtis 121,  159 

-tus  (-ti)  ...  117,  158 
-tus  C-tus)    ...  119,  158 

-tus  (-tutis) 174 

-tus  (adv.)    ...    187  (5) 

-udo      163 

-ugo      154 

-^^^  (perf.)  ...  105,  148 
-tdentus         ...     ...  165 

-ullus    157 

-ulus     157 

-ur,x         84,  109,  187  ff. 

-uranus 156 

-unculus        157 

-mido  (subst.)     ...  163 

-umlus 163.  171 

-uo        141  (2) 

-uos       112 

-ur  52,  124,   127,   212, 
215 

-ur7ius 158 

-us  (-eris)  84,  124,  212 
-us  (-i)  34,  102,  187  ff. 
-us  (-oris)    ...  208,  212 

-us  (-udis) 127 

-us  (-us)       ...  111,214 

-us  (-utis)    174 

-ustus 158,208 

-utio     141  (b) 

-utus     15o 

-uus      112 

-t;i(perf.)    ...  105,148 

-vom     34,  112 

-vos,       84,  40, 112, 153 

-vuiii     34, 112 

-vus        84,  40, 112, 153 
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